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CHAPTER    I 


U  ITH.-N  the  unfinished  breakwater,  where  it  strclche.j 
— u-aitin-^  for  some  strong  man  to  wake  <^oodwill 
between  Mate  and  people,  and  so  complete  it-there 
boa.cd  Iialf  a  hundred  fisl^in-  ketches  at  their  moor- 

!''"'",         .""v'-^ ''''''  '^"^'   I-y^'i'i''  ^  fine  dandy-ri.rrrcd 
.rawler  of  fifty  tons,   rode  among  them  ;  but  while 
the  other  vessels  were  mo>tly  manned   md  about  to 
satl,  this  one  showed  no  si-,!  of  human  hie  or  activity 
Her  canvas   was  down    and  stowed.      All   was  snu- 
aboard      Only  a  row  of  gulls   sat   along    her  traul 
beam,  stretched  their  wings  over  their  claws,  preened 
t.ie.r  neck  feathers,  and  chattered  among  themselves" 
Y  ''"'f,  sq";i'e  of  black  cloth  shivered  half-mast 
b.^ih  on  the  •    ack  and    Lydia  '  ;    a,ul   men  in  other 
Miips  marked  tlie  mourning  flag  and  expressed  re-ret 
at    he  ccause  as  they  passed  her.     The  '  True  vfne ' 
and    he  'Sdver  Spray,' the  '  Gratitude,'  the  'Alpha' 
•ind  the    Ocean's  Gift '  cast  off  moorings  and  slip  rd 
au;ay  under  their  ochre-coloured  sail^  to  sea     ^Jhe 

'l'^vH    '     r'u    '  ^T-^^""^''    '^'^    '^^'^y    ^^^'een,'    tie 
1   o nder     followed  ;_  and    from    the   in.rer    harbour 

"  V  ler  '"^  T^  .'■'''  ^'•"■"'^>'  "'^'^  '^'  ^'-^--^  °f  °ther 
Uind  es  and  cutters  trimmed  sail  and  departed  on 
the  tide,  u.itd  a  long  line  of  boats  in  vanishinc'  >er- 
^pt-ctue  stretched  from  Ikixham  to  Jkrrv  Ilea  f  fL,n 
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the  Head  to  a  f^rcy  hori7.oi>  ;  but  the  sea  f>)wls  still 
inade  toilet  and  cnjoxcd  seclusion  on  tiic  boat  with 
a  mourninc;  i\;i^. 

And,  elsewhere,  those  two,  who  had  linked  lives  in 
the  past  and  ^^iven  their  joint  names  to  this  vessel, 
were  pirtin;^  for  all  time,  and  Jack  stood  beside  his 
Lydia's  dust. 

The  churchyard  sloped  southcrl}-  in  steps  up  a 
c;reen  hill,  with  every  step  a  t^rave  ;  a  grey  stucco- 
laced  tower  aro.'e  in  the  midst  of  the  bur} mg-placc, 
and  over  the  porch  there  fl.ished  out  red  stone  battL- 
nicnts  that  brightened  the  drab  of  the  buildini;. 
From  this  entrance  to  the  pit  was  not  many  yards, 
and  now  a  stream  of  people,  followinLj  a  brightly 
polished  coffin — like  a  black  caterpdlar  with  a  yellow 
head — left  the  church,  reached  an  open  giavc  and 
curled  round  it. 

John  Major  and  his  son  and  daughter,  Edward  arid 
Lydia,  stc<t-d  first,  nigh  the  clergyman.  Behind  them 
came  a  drocjping  black  smudge,  with  her  face  hidden 
in  a  handkerchief  This  was  Emma  Michelmore,  llie 
widowed  sister  of  Mr.  Major.  A  dozen  relalions  and 
the  hands  of  the  'Jack  and  Lydia'  completed  the 
funeral  p;'ily  ;  but  many  came  uninvited,  because 
Mrs.  Major  had  been  approved  and  esteemed  as  a 
kindly,  large-hearted  spirit,  ever  ready  to  befriend 
others  less  prcispcrous  than  herself 

William  Gilberd,  and  Arthur  and  Harry  Michel- 
more  made  up  John  ^Major's  crew.  The  first  and 
and  second  were  men  ;  the  third,  a  boy.  All  wore 
black  and  all  displayed  a  genuine  sorrow.  The 
master  showed  less  emotion  than  they.  After  his 
wife's  funeral  was  ended,  and  he  had  lotjked  his  last 
Uiion  her  coffin  lid,  he  went  apart  and  stood  quietly 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  until  the  people  wcie 
gone.  Then  he  came  back  and  talked  with  two  men 
who  filled  the  grave.  He  moved  a  number  of  little 
wreaths  and  crosses  out  of  the  way  until  the  mound 
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\  as  made  and  the  red  earth  slapped  iiit'i  shape. 
Then  he  set  tlic  tributes  of  sprint^  blossoms  upon  it 
in  order  of  th(  ir  imiwrtaiicc.  Some  exotic  llowcrs 
jiuzzled  him.  There  was  no  card  attached  to  them, 
but  he  plriccd  the  wreath  with  the  rest. 
^  Mr.    Major    v. as    fifty-three    j-ears   old— a   square, 

^J  sailor-like  man,  with  hair  in  small  grey  curls,  and  a 
"  face  stern  of  expression,  clean-shaved,  and  under- 
hung. His  jaw  belied  him,  for  he  was  not  a  hard 
spirit.  .Scarred  and  tanned  as  the  mrdnsail  of  a 
trawler ;  and  disfigured  by  a  cicatrix  where  his 
cheek-bone  was  once  laid  bare  by  a  breaking  rope, 
his  countenance  was  yet  distinguished  by  nature  of 
its  eyes.  They  were  hozel-hued,  bright,  sanguine — 
the  home  of  large  faith.  Trust,  adamant  and  un- 
.shakable,  belonged  to  John  Major  as  a  constituent 
of  character.  He  sprang  from  a  long  line  of  Chris- 
tian fishermen,  and  rejoiced  that  such  men  had  been 
amc'ng  the  first  friends  of  his  Lord.  He  was  cradled 
in  the  tradition  of  a  watching  Saviour;  his  life  stood 
t'lercon  ;  it  survived  all  strain  and  left  him  serene, 
even  here  and  now  before  the  master-sorrow  of  his 
days.  Pie  had  been  married  twenty  years  and  got 
tlirec  children.  One  son  was  dead,  and  there  re- 
mained to  him  his  daughter,  Lydia,  seventeen  years 
old,  and  his  boy,  Edward,  just  turned  of  fourteen. 

Mr.  Major  ^vas  one  of  the  '  Quay  Lords '  of 
Ikixham,  the  most  famous  and  the  largest  fishing 
vi'l  \ge  in  Devonshire.  A  division  of  the  manor  into 
(Quarters  took  place  during  ancient  time,  and  at  a 
subsequent  period,  that  portion  which  descended  to 
tl-.c  family  of  the  Gilberts  passed  by  purchase  into 
the  hands  of  twelve  fishermen.  Their  shares  have 
been  divided  and  subdivided  times  without  count 
since  then  ;  and  so  it  comes  about  that  the  village 
under  Berry  Head,  within  the  sheltering,  western  arm 
of  Torba)',  numbers  more  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
manor  than  any  other  town  in  England. 
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In  ,-ulditioM  to  hi.  little  portion  of  land,  John  Major 
ounce!  h.s  „un  vessel,  and  no  moyt^a,;',  paun  r 
P''^ft^i^--J     l^^'^^vccn     lun.    and    po^s.cs^ion         lie 

7ot.   fi'I  '  "■''  ?V"^"^  Pn'sperons,  and  adr.ittcd 
to  be  a  fi.hennan  fully  equipped  in  the    knouled.^e 

nh..s_  vessel,  and  he  slept  better  alloat  than  ashore 
I  ..  mcknanic  was     Holy  John,'  but  this  title   none 
cy  u.co  as  a  ter-n  ,,f  ohenee.      The  people  felt  the 
adjective  to  be  just,  ancl  used  it  accordi^n:;ly 

,  r'r  1  '■  1  r'V'",  ^''''^^^^'^''^  the  funeral  party  dis- 
pei.ec  and  let  him  alone.  Hi.  lister,  Emma 
Miche  more,  walked  au-ay  beside  her  nephew.;,  Arthur 
■ind  Harry  A  ichelmore,  and  the  mate  of  the  '  ack 
and  Lyd.a,  U  illiam  Gilberd,  accompanied  them  • 
v-h.lc  u.  the  front  of  the  c,^roup  went'  Lvdia  A I  .Tor' 
uiti  one  MrsHoneywill-an  old  friend  of  the  d^^ 
Behmd  them  followed  Nicholas  Honevwill,  of  Be  rv 
I-rm.  His  little  daughter,  Deborah  and  Kdwa  d 
Major  came  with  him.  Tliis  bov-  and  <,^irl  uere 
very  last  friends,  and  now,  each  with  a  hand  in  Mr 

s^nSy!"  '''''  '''''-''  ^^  ^'^^^  -''  ^'^  '^'- 

Kmma  Michclmcrc  also  shed  tears,  but.  like  ihc 
south  wind,  ,t  was  her  nature  so  to  do!  She  ml  i- 
hcd  the  troubles  that  fell  upon  her.  and  for^^ot  t le 
oenefits._  She  loved  best  to  retrace  the  past  and 
b>  judicious  suppression  of  li-hts  and  helcrhtenin-  of 
shadows,  .he  succeeded  always  in  displapng  a"v,y 

of  M^  G;;K;rd''^  ^'^^'^^^-^^  ^^ -^^^^ 

who^f.^l^T?,'  ^'^^"-"I'^^^thcn  I  burial  my  husband, 
uho  fell  ofi  the  pier-hcad  owfn-  to  darkness,  thou.di 
eu.  tongues  said  drink  ;  and  then  there  was  Unde 
Stooks  went  mad,  so  we  buried  Iiim  ;  and  then  there 
was  poor  young  Bolder,  tokened  to  sister  Sarah-he 
uas  throwed  out  of  one  of  Hancocks  swinging.boats 
to    Brixham    regatta   ten   years   ago,  and    brol.e    his 
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neck  ;  so  wc  buried  hiin — and  nobody  else  ever 
offered  for  Sarah.  And  now  my  briAher's  wife  be 
i;one,  and   I   ax:    \\  lio  next  ?  ' 

"\uu  nii;4ht  say  deatli  do^^.s  the  famil)-,  like  the 
l;u11s  after  the  boats  when  n-e  be  guttin;_j  fish,"  ad- 
mitted Mr.  Giibcrd  ;  "  but  tnere  'tis — sooner  or  later, 
'lis  all  01  -death  will  have  the  last  breath,  like  a 
woman  will  have  the  last  word,  so  I  a!wa)"s  tell 
my  missis." 

"  W  '^^-  wasn't  Mrs.  Gilbcrd  to  the  bur\ini(  ?  "  asked 
Emma,  with  moist  voice  and  watery  eyes.  The 
historic  widow's  cru^c  of  oil  had  been  but  a  mild 
wonder  to  this  widow's  cruse  of  tears. 

"She  sat  u\)  ah  ni^ht  with  my  youni^cst.  Ilcr's 
^ot  the  whoopin;,;  c(-ugh,  and  doctor  says  if  wc  don't 
\\atch  her  terrible  cluse  she'll  slii^  through  our  fingers. 
But,  I  say,  she's  got  a  fighting  heart  a'rcad}-,  though 
but  a  year  old.  When  the  Gilberds  come  in  the 
\vorld,  they  come  to  stay — and  she's  come  to  stay  ; 
and  when  she  c-ughs  she  clenches  her  fist  and  goes 
pretty  well  black  in  the  face,  and  doubles  up  her  li'l 
carcase  like  a  woodlouse.  But  round  she  comes 
again.     'Tis  a  fine  sight  to  see  her," 

Mr.  Gilbcrd's  flat  face  and  pale  eyes  grinned  at  the 
spectacle  oi  his  infant's  fight  for  life.  He  was  a  dirty 
man,  and,  being  of  fair  complexion,  could  not  conceal 
the  fact.  An  odour  of  the  ugly  things  of  his  calling 
hung  about  hun.  To  pass  him  was  to  be  reminded 
of  the  heaps  and  waste  places  beyond  the  city  gates. 

"  \  ou  may  be  in  the  churchyard  again  afore  you 
think  to  be,"  said  iMrs.  Michelmore  ;  "  ban't  one  babe 
ni  twenty  catching  the  whoops  so  young  ever  gets 
over  "em." 

"  I'm  like  your  brother  John,"  answered  Mr. 
(iilberd.  "Jack  Major  have  the  faith  that  moves 
mountains.  Mr.  IMunday  said  that  very  word,  and 
.1  truer  never  was  said.  And  I've  got  a  ver>-  fair 
dollop  of  faith  too— though  not  so   much   as   him. 
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My  faith  goes  under  afore  a  head  wind  and  a  hcid 
tide     and  so  would  the  faith  of  sh-inin-^  anc^els  if  th' 

ncincr  he  ^  afloat  or  ashore,  or  carrvin<-  avvav  -i  n,.f 

1  hat  s  him,"  she  admitfo,?      "  ft,,     i    n 
Almi,,^hty,  as  I  often  te     hi^      '  ff  '  ''^'''^''"Ses  the 
under  Hfp    -,<  v.,,-  If  you  won't  smart 

t  vn  /  >^^"-e  meant  to,  the  Lord  will  cro  o;, 
till  vou  ,/o  smart,  Jolin  '-that's  my  word  to  him 
Tis  hke  a  schoolboy  pretendin.r  he   don't   fbel     ^- 

to "iT-dK^M't  "■■'',"'  ■''''^'';''--'^  "°-y-iIl  spoke 
lu     i-^>tna    .Major,    and     rem  ndcd     h^r    of    fi-,^ 

s.Bn,fica„ce  „f  ,;fe,  and  .„e  „e.  Lt  „t  tjS:; 
"You  must  try  and   take  her  ..lace    so  fir  a,  ■, 

Lydia  nodded. 

"So  [will  then-if  Aunt  Emma  will  let  me  " 

of  T^r  T^;.:;-:  t:lr'  ^-d-Iooking.  T^^hadow 
^»  iicr  miners  underhung  jaw  belon<^ed  to  her  hut 
on  y  JUS,  enou,dt  ,0  shou-  a  likeness"  to  ?im      He 

man  better      M^M  *■•'"''?■•  '','"  "'""  '"'■'"^   "'°'1>" 
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iiiju-ticc  and  cruelty  at  the  corner  of  every  tortuous 
street  o(  her  home.  She  smarted  at  many  things 
and  (iouljted  much.  She  was  clever,  and  had  once 
hoped  to  become  a  schoolmistress  ;  but  love  had 
made  a  secret  dawn  for  her  of  late,  and  hrr  previous 
ambitions  to  teach  were  now  perished.  She  had 
sucked  somewhat  from  the  spirit  of  the  hour — a 
fact  that  made  her  father  sad. 

Xcd  Major,  the  boy,  awoke  another  sort  of  anxiety 
in  his  parent.  John's  son  wos  destined  for  the  sea, 
and  the  time  had  come  that  he  should  go  to  it.  But, 
as  yet,  Ned  had  not  displayed  that  spirit  vital  to 
success  alloat  or  ashore.  The  '  fighting  lieart,'  that 
Mr.  Gilbcrd  applauded,  by  no  means  appeared  in 
him.  The  small  sea-dogs  in  harbour— his  peers,  who 
panted  for  the  day  that  would  find  them  off  with  the 
boats— called  him  a  landlubber,  and  flung  dead  fish 
at  him.  He  loved  the  shore,  and  loi^gcd  for  a  farmer's 
I'te;  but  it  was  not  to  be  Already  the  cry  of  the 
deep  had  sounded  for  Ned,  and  the  darkness  of  his 
destmy  was  only  hidden  for  the  moment  by  this 
greater  darkness  of  his  mother's  death.  Warp  and 
woof  he  had  been  hers.  Her  strength  and  her  weak- 
ness belonged  to  him.  He  was  gentle  and  tender- 
licarted,  and  not  very  brave  in  a  boat.  He  could 
trusty  the  crags  and  the  trees,  and  climb  after  sea- 
gulls' eggs  on  Berry  Head,  where  even  the  fisher-boys 
hesitated  to  follow  ;  but  the  sea,  albeit  it  environed 
his  life  and  home— the  sea,  though  his  infant  eyes 
h  id  opened  upon  it,  and  the  .shout  and  murmur  of 
It  were  the  earliest  sounds  to  be  stamped  into  his 
cars— was  no  friend  to  him. 

^  He  loved  his  father's  patch  of  land  ;  but  he  hated 
ms  father's  boat.  His  heart  was  with  the  plough  and 
the  horse  that  tugged  it  ;  but  the  trawl  that  ploughed 
the  sea  bottom  and  the  vessel  that  tugged  it— these 
were  things  that  woke  no  joy  in  Ned.  He  feared  the 
sea  and  he  loatlied  all   de.ith    thn-'rrh    v.-  l-r-.^-.-.r  fU-.*- 
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the  gcatcr  mortality  <>{  ^^ood   u-.h,  the  liajipicr  must 
be  his  honii.'. 

He  was  fair,  ucll  knit  and  ph\-sicali\-  stl•o^^^  Some 
.-hadow  oi"  iniaL;inatic)ii  bcl(jn<,a'ti  lO  him  thiou-h  his 
mulher.  She  liad  found  K  i-uic  for  rcadiiuj  rh}-mcs, 
and  sucked  a  s(;rt  of  dim,  SLiUimcntal  pleasure  from 
them  ;  he  read  no  rhymes  ;  but  ho  rcail  a  -irl's  eyes, 
and  lierc,  at  fcnirteen,  in  the  shadow  of  jaihcrty, 
already  felt  liis  luMrt  quicken  and  his  e\-e.s  mi.~t  at 
the  voice  of  one  little  maitl. 

Mr.  Honey  will  talked  to  him  now  as  tluy  went 
al()n<.r.  Then  they  reached  the  bereaved  home  cf 
John  Major,  and  the  fanner  Mood  at  the  threshold 
and  still  talked. 

"  Life's  chiefly  occupied  in  makin;^^  the  best  c^f  a 
bad  j(.b,  if  you're  wise;  and  in  makin^^  bad  worse, 
if  you're  a  fool,"  he  said.  "  But  you're  not  a  fool, 
I--dward,  as  I  know  very  well,  and  so  you'll  make  the' 
best  of  it,  as  becomes  a  brave  boy  and  the  son  of 
your  father.  You'll  make  the  best  of  your  dear 
mother's  <,roi,ij^r,  and  know  'tis  best  for  hir  and,  hivinc; 
her,  feel  'lis  best  for  you  too.  And  you'll  make  the 
best  of  f;oing  to  sea,  and  larn  how  to  be  \-our  father's 
rii;ht  hand,  and  larn  how  to  trust  the  ocean  same  as 
he  does.  I  speak  as  a  land-^man  and  a  farmer  who 
wouldn't  trust  it,  deep  or  shallow,  myself;  but  >ou 
come  oj  .seafarin.^-  stock,  i^eneration  after  ;;enerat;on, 
so  'tis  fitting  f(jr  you.  " 

"1  be  <y(niv^  to  try  and  do  my  duty,  Mr.  Honev- 
will,"  snufiled  the  boy. 

"And  who  can  try  and  do  more?  And  please  to 
tell  your  father,  when  he  t;ets  back,  as  I'll  come  down 
over  to-ni;^dit  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  the  poor  man,  if 
he's  equal  to  it." 

Nicholas  Iloneywill,  his  wife,  and  his  little  dauohrcr 
went  their  way;  Emma  Michelmore,  uith  Lydia 
and  Ned,  stood  before  the  door  of  her  brother's 
dwelling. 
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Mrs.  Michclmorc  looked  about  her  and  displayed  a 
liciuid  indi;4iKiti()n. 

"  All  the  blinds  up  apain,  I  sec — all  round  !  A 
wicked  pretence  of  sorrow — a  mocker)',  1  call  il. 
Not  one  decent  soul  ainon^  the  lot — ami  her  scarce 
covered  in  Ikt  i;rave." 

"  \'ou  couldn't  ask  them  to  kern  in  the  tiark  till 
cvenin;j,"  said   Lydia  Major. 

"No,"  answend  her  aunt,  "I  couldn't,  and  I 
shoukln't  have ;  but  manners  is  manners,  and  no 
proper-mann(  red  woman  would  have  lifted  an  inch  o' 
blind  afore  ours  had  t^onc  up." 

"  I'll  go  in,  then,  and  pull  them  u\\"  answered  her 
niece. 

"  Do  it.  and  let  the  sun  in." 

Ned  said  nothing,  but  at  his  youni;  hc;irt  was  a 
thout^ht  that  even  the  great  sun's  self,  shining  again 
upon  his  mother's  couch,  and  finding  it  cniiil\-.  would 
miss  her  a  little. 


CHAPTKR    II 

ToirN  Major's  house  stood  on  the  main  rr„ul  from 
nxh.un    to  the  promontory  of  l^,.r^■  IJe.-ui      I  "^ 

:ttc<!    a   l,un,Ircci   feet   above   the  haven,  a  bfrd  s-c   e 

=cw  of  ,t  stretched  beneath  his  du-eHin^  mi  dn 
[>e  seen  In  pl,,n  hke  the  wards  of  a  kc^  t le 
harbour  la>-  udth  uharvcs  thrust  into  the  rnid  t  mi 
rnnmng    round    about.         Here    rose    a    I ua     t  J  " 

ellow  ,nasts  arul  medley  of  rich  tones  up  I  hem 
Cx.rda-e  and    nets  and  sails  slun-  to  drv    asc.  nd^^^i 
above  ihp  hn-ifu  •  tu^  »•  j  /'"o   lo  ur>,  asccncled 

luKvarU    t^    K   r       ,    ^"i'''  '"'''"  "^  ''^"'^  t'^«  C'-^ift  floated 
buluark    to   buhvark    closely    packed,    on    the    still 
'^rey-green  water.     ( )pp„,sit/  the  terrace,  whence  M  ' 

Side  of  ;.^,:;,'  &:,^^-;-i  r.:;,;?f;LJ'r,  ■-^■■ 

outer  u.,11  there  jMsscd  a  raised  fjot-walk  nrotert,  ,1 
M-on,  the  ea.,  by  a  parapet  broasf-high.     Thi'  paJioe 
had  been    iio  shed  hv  th^   „ik  r      ^"'^  P^'^apet 

fishermen.  '  ^""'"'^  "^  generations  of 

Without  there  stretched  the  haven  an.  danced  the 

la 
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waters  of  Torbay  ;  within,  cxtciKied  the  harbour,  and 
jjrospcrci!  tlic  life  of  it. 

I'pon  r>ii\hani  ciu.iy  a  inaiLlc  statue  stands,  sup- 
ported by  two  cannon.  Its  limd  i;;  on  its  breast  and 
its  liack  is  turntt!  toward  tlie  sea.  This  unc(jnsciows 
jest  in  stone  has  a  face  half  p.irrot  and  half  fish.  It 
stares  fatuously  ficjin  hc.uy  liiided  c\  es  at  the 
opposite  house-front  ;  and  it  purports  to  be  W'iltiani, 
['riucc  of  Orange,  who  landed  here  at  a  nation's  call 
to  fill  an  empty  throne. 

The  unl(A\ly  hou'ts  uith  diinin.^  roijfs  climb 
rcjund  about.  Mostly  ^rey  they  aie — ^rey  and 
leaden  under  their  slates  ;  yet  sometimes  break  out 
buff  and  russet  faces  to  brighten  the  house  rows  ; 
sometimes  a  ^diltcr  (;f  bif;n-writinf;  or  fiappini;  fold 
of  fiai;  v.iry  tlie  m>jnotonous  ten.ices.  A  feather  of 
steam  often  float.-)  above  t'le  railway  station  perched 
as  a  crown  to  Overrjang  ;  a  red-roofed  churcii  towers 
amon^^  the  ^rcy  roofs  westward  ;  ?nd  behind  the 
villa;4e,  valleys  open  into  a  world  of  pleasant  coombs 
and  ilencs  that  f.ide  to  the  forest-clad  hills  beycnd 
them.  Here  now,  dimly  thrcjui^h  a  haze  of  morning 
h:^ht,  there  _i;limmered  the  first  i^loiy  of  wakenin.5 
larches  ;  there  bulked  tiie  darkness  of  fir  woods  ; 
there  stretched  many  a  rounded  slope  of  (;ood  red 
fallow  to  the  -.kjlinc. 

With  his  eyes  upon  these  familiar  objects,  John 
Major  left  his  home  on  the  morning  after  the  funeral 
and  went  his  way  to  the  harbour.  He  was  starting 
on  a  fortnight's  cruise  '  round  land,'  for  there  had 
come  tidings  of  heavy  catches  in  the  North  Channel. 
Certain  fishing  grounds — extending  from  Lundy  to 
the  Irish  coast— had  been  under  a  cloud,  and  a  time 
of  depression  from  which  John  Major  and  his  neigh- 
bours suffered,  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
North  Channel  had  so  long  proved  barren.  Tessi- 
mists  declared  those  seas  were  fished  out,  even  as  the 
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but  now  cjood  news  of  heavy  nets  in  the  old  waters 
was  senclini;-  all  Brixhain's  larger  craft  round  the 
Land's  ImkI  once  more,  and  Mr.  Major  prepared  to 
depart  wich  the  rest.  Behind  him,  alone:  tlie  quay, 
came  his  son,  Ned.  .'ind  the  bo}-,  Harry  Michclmorc 
'Jhey  carried  the  skipper's  little  tin  box,  for  John  was 
particular  and  liked  clean  ch^thes  wlien  lon;^  from 
home.  Lydia  followed  also,  and  the  brother  and 
sister  presently  saw  their  father  and  his  crew  afloat. 
?.Ir.  Gilberd,  Arthur  INIichchnore,  I  larry,  and  the 
captain  put  off  to  their  vessel  together  ;  and  in  half 
an  hour  the  'Jack  and  L\-dia '  was  away  and  off  on 
i-.cr  long  cruise.  She  sailed  fast  and  Mr.  Major  knew 
that  long  before  Lundy  was  sighted  she  would  over- 
haul many  a  sister  boat  that  had  set  out  before  her. 

Lydia  saw  the  little  black  flag  pullod  down  and  the 
great  mainsail  drawn  up 

"  Next  time  you  11  \\.,ve  to  go  too,  Xed,"  she 
remarked  to  her  brother. 

"  Xo  need  to  remind  mc  of  that,"  lie  answered. 

"  But  'tis  settled  that  Harry  takes  one  more  cruise 
along  with  father,  to  show  you  \-our  uork  and  to 
help  you." 

"  So  he  should." 

L\Gia's  cycf.  were  about  the  qua\-  and  she  looked 
r.ot  seldom  at  a  cuttcr-riggrd  truvler  lying  in  the 
iiarbc  ;r  with  a  wet  net  drawn  up  t'>  the  main-mast 
head.  It  glistened  in  the  morning  light,  and  here 
and  there  a  scraji  of  weed  shone  from  it.  The  boat 
was  empty  and  the  crew  ashore. 

;'Thc  'Night  Hawk,'"  she  .said.  "Mr.  Broken- 
shire's  \-cssi.-l," 

Ned  nodded  and  replied  : 

"Sam  Brokenshire  always  fishes  by  night,  so  'tis 
a  very  good  name  for  his  ship." 

They  returned  homeward  by  wa\-  of  the  market, 
and  Lydia  ventured  to  ?sk  a  salesman  what  Mr. 
Brokenshire  had  done. 
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He  winked 


Tl-e  mnii   was  youn.':";   and   clKcrful. 
at  her,  and  took  out  a  pocket-book. 

••  I  sr)ld  'cm,  so  I  can  tell  yuii  just  what  }.-ou  want 
to  know,  Miss  :\Iajor.  Here  you  arc— a  nice  lot  of 
pl^^icc— quite  out  of  the  common —and  some  other 
first-class  fish— five  pound  three  shillin;^.  What  luck 
some  peopK'  have — eh?  ' 

The  youn^  salesman  winked  a;^ain  and  turned 
to  lii^  labour",  where  a  catch  of  hake  awaited  him, 
>trctched  i,^rim,  starin^-^-ycd,  and  -rey  upon  the 
stone  altar  of  auction. 

••  Come  up  to  Ik-rry  Head,  Lvddy,"  said  her 
brother.  "  There's  nothinc^  to  do  for  the  minute — 
ban't  ci;^dit  o'clock  yet.  '  'Tis  all  so  lonely  an^d 
wretched  to  home.  Do  'e  come  aloiK^s  and  us '11 
'gather  .i  few  co\vsli[is  down  in  the  cliffs.  I  know 
wlicrc  they  grow  to.  And  we'll  take  'cm  to  the 
i;ravc.  Do  come.  You'm  fond  cncjugh  of  walking 
th.cre  alone." 
She  r^^flected. 

'•  Twill  be  something  to  take  us  out  of  reach  of 
Aunt  Kmma  for  a  bit.'     She'll  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
U.S.      She's    going    over    all    your    sea   clotlics    this 
morning." 
His  face  fell. 

"  I  know  it.  I'm  to  try  'cm  on  to-night." 
He  sighed  deeply,  and  his  sister  pitied  him. 
"  'Tis  hard  that  you  have  to  go  for  a  fisherman, 
hating  it  like  you  do.  A  pity  for  some  things  that 
father  won't  let  you  work  on  shore  ;  but,  then,  what's 
to  be  done  with  the  boat?  'Tis  all  that  he'll  have 
to  leave  >-ou,  because  I'm  to  have  the  land." 

'•  Don't  keep  on  about  it,"  rep2ated  her  brother. 
"'Tis  all  right  and  proper.  It  have  got  to  be.  I 
don't,  grumble,  but  I  can't  help  hating  it,  all  the 
samL.  And  I  shall  hate  it  always — the  sea,  I  mean 
-  though  I  shan't  bide  on  it  alwa\s." 

"I'll  come  up  on  the   Head  for  a  bit,  if  you  like," 
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declared  Lydia.  "  We'll  ^ce  the  boat  out  of  sight, 
P'-'d  pick  a  few  cowslips,  if  you  know  wlicrc  to  find 
liiem." 

They  returiiLd  home,  told  their  aunt  that  thev 
would  be  b  ick  :i<;ain  bcfc^re  noon,  and  then  departed 
to-etl;cr.  Ned  declared  that  lie  knew  a  haunt  of 
flowers  in  the  cliffs,  and  would  take  his  sister  to 
see  it. 

As  lh(.y  went  Lydia  talked  of  time  to  come,  and 
the  bo>-  listened.  Tlic  world  was  vciy  dark  for  him 
at  this  season,  and  he  wondered  how  Lydia  could 
face  the  future  with  such  ^oura<;e  and  confidence. 

"How  'tis  that  you  bau't  "feeling  so  low  as 
mc,  I  can't  understand,"  '■  said.  "But  I  .-^uppose 
it  is  because  poor  mothci  was  more  U)  mc  than 
you." 

"She  liked  you  best,"  answered  L)  dia.  "But  I 
loved  her  well  enough,  Ned,  and  Irn  .sad  enough, 
though  I  ma\-  not  make  so  much  fuss  as  others. 
lo  see  Aunt  Lmma  would  dry  anybody's  te^'rs. 
Look  at  father— he  don't  weep,  vet  who' can  feel 
what  he  feels?  " 

The  boy  argued  from  his  fourteen  >ears,  and 
seemed  more  cln'Idish  than  usual  to  the  girl.  She 
had  mucli  to  support  her  that  he  knew  not  of.  The 
future  for  her,  love-lighted,  dawned  as  brightly  as 
his  glowered  dark  before  him.  She  considered  now, 
while  they  advanced  among  the  slopes  of  the  cliffs^ 
whether  she  should  reveal  her  sccret.s.  Then  she 
remembered  that  he  who  shared  ihcm  had  com- 
manded her  for  the  present  to  tell  none. 

"  There's  the  '  Jack  and  Lydia,'  "  she  said.  "  That's 
Mr.  Mogg's  boat,  just  astern  of  fatiier.  I  know  her 
by  the  slice  of  white  in  the  foresail.  It  hasn't  been 
barked  yet." 

Ned  regarded  the  vanishing  fishers  without  in!cre.-t. 
His  spiiits  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

"  I    reckon    1    shan't    find    no    cowslips,"    he    de- 
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"  Nonsense,"  she  answered, 
nobody's   been  do'«Mi  tliere. 


"  You  know  ver\-  well 

,         ■-   n  •    1         ,     ^'^-      There  aren't  a   dozen 

boys  m  l:irixham  brave  cnou-h  to  go  down  " 

He  cheered  a  little  at  tin's  praise,  nun-  off  his 
coat,  and  made  a  descent  ovlt  a  great  shelf  of  lime- 
stone, where  scanty  hold  offered  fur  hands  and  toes 
His  sister  watched  him,  and  marked  how  the 
c.Kcrtion  and  difficulty  woke  his  spirit  to  cheerful- 
ness. Ihc  return  was  easier,  and  anon  Ned  shinned 
up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  through  a  chink  amon--  the 
locks  not  far  distant.  In  his  mouth  he  bore  five 
cowslips. 

"  ^^''u''?,''  ^^'''^y^  ^''^^  ^he  f^rst,"  he  r,aid.  "  And 
now  shell  have  no  more.  And  I  wouldn't  have 
mnidcd   much  if   I'd    slipped   and    broke    my    neck, 

i-ydia,  for  now  she's  gone " 

"  Don't  you  say  those  foolish  things.  And  for  that 
matter  she  shall  have  the  tlowers.  And  like  enough 
snell  be  near  enough  to  see  them  too.  We'll  put 
them  on  her  dear  grave  this  afternoon." 

They  .sat_  for  an  hour  upon  the  forehead  of  a 
southern-facing  precipice,  and  saw  the  trawlers  fade 
away  uestward._  Lydia  kept  her  eyes  on  the  sea  ; 
Acd  lay  upon  his  stomach,  supported  his  face  on  his 
hands    mournfully  chewed  young  clover,  and  stared 

''land.  Speech  ceased  between  them.  Presently 
tne>'  rose  and  went  home  together 

^  Where  ploughed  land  sloped  to  the  cliff  edge  and 
^^rctchcd  out  in  rich  meadows,  sung  over  bv  tlie  lark, 
a  solitary  house  appeared.  Here  stood  the  farm  of 
IV  cholas  Honeywill,  blinking  with  deep  windows  to 

rhnf   1'  ^"^  """^S'^'  '"^^  '"  '*■'  P^'OP^'"  ^'hicket  of  old 
g«ant    laurels.     A    grove    of  elms,    wind-blown,    and 
mckened  now  with  carmine  inflorescence,  rose  about 
n,  and  the  farmyard  extended  beneath  them. 

\\ould  you  like  to  go  up  to  Berry  Farm  and  ask 
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I^Irs  HoncywiU  f-r  a  drink  of  cider  and  see  De- 
borah?" ventured  Xcd's  sister  as  she  helped  n,m 
into  his  jacket. 

But  he  sh.;ok  his  head.  ,„.,^^ 

..  No    I   won't  so  there  no  mr.rc-onh-  make,  i^e 

fcerv-kc.l  to  sec  Tommv  niessin-  about  with  the 

HU^Inddoinc^  the  work  that   I'd  hkc   lor  to  do. 

I  wish  to  God  as  he'd  been   father's  bo>-  and  1  d  been 

^'^Mavbc  you  won't  wish  air.  .^uch  wis'i  some  ckay," 
answered   Lydia,  thinking  oi  Httlc  Deoorah  Honey 

'"'' Vcs  I  shalk  then.  I  hcan!  Deb's  fatl^.cr  say  a 
k:^  -.-r.'n.'  that  tlie  -^ea  weren't  no  use  except  lor 
^l^ecS  •  ^'  -i's  the  tru'h.  I've  hated  it  and 
w'ed   the'  si.d-  it  ever  since    I    cotned   nUo  the 

w::^'.  and  'tis  ..  cr.  el   hard  thin,  as  I've  _ got  to  go 

on  to  it,  and  'tis  crue'  of  father  to  force  me 

He  relapsed  again  after  this  outburst,  and  his 
si.ter,  not  used  to  seeiig  the  boy  so  cast  clown  made 
furtlK^  attempts  to  hearten  hn.._  ^^^^^  ^^f^^}  \^^^ 
chare  his  aversion  from  the  sea;  mdecd,  of  late  her 

spirit  was  often  there,  and  ^'Vf^^' "'/'Vl  ""wte'nt 
other  maidens  slept.  Not  seldom  a  fearful  joy  kept 
vd!a  waking,  and  after  midnight,  or  betore  the 
dawn,  she  looked  out  of  lier  window  at  the  few  glou- 
vvormsof  fire  in  the  harbour  below,  and  pictured  a 
certain  boat  and  a  certain  skipper  who  ran  more 
perils  and  incurred  more  dangers  than  those  merely 
incidental  to  niglit  and  darkness. 

Fvery  incident  of  that  most  sorrowful  da>  com- 
bined to  cast  down  Ned.  As  if  the  awful  vok 
lollowing  on  his  mother's  death  and  bunal  was  not 
an  evil  suftleicnt,  there  haunted  hmi  the  doom  of 
life,  now  but  H  fortnight  distan.t  ;  and  th,s  when 
rccident  had  cased  his  mind  of  it  for  a  while  after 
dinner,  was  thrust  back  upwu  him  by  his  aunt. 
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"  r.s'Il  tr\-  on  the  tO'::^f;cr\-  when  3'ou  '-c  finNlied 
your  meat,"  she  said.  "  Xo  doubt  'tis  -^H  rijTht,  but 
we'll  go  through  it  and  get  )-cju  rigged  out.  The 
last  boy  as  I  helped  to  fit  was  poor "iJilly  Truscott's 
.son — him  as  went  down  in  the  '.Sweetheart'  on  his 
very  first  voyage.  I  can  ^ce  his  mother  now  when 
tiicy  brf)ught  the  news.  She  raved  against  the  sea 
and  shook  her  fist  at  it,  as  if  'twas  a  living  creature. 
She  tore  her  hair  likewise.  'Twas  a  thing  I'd  often 
heard  of,  as  being  do;ie  by  frantic  women,  but  1  never 
seen  a  she  do  it  afore,  and  hope  I  never  shall  again. 
An  ugly,  red-eyed  woman,  but  her  grief  made'' her 
sta!:fl  a  f  )Ot  higher  on  the  quay." 

Into  his  Tr.-.r  naught' 'coat  and  trousers  X.d 
presently  struggled,  the  solid  blue  cloth— su  thick 
that  it  could  almost  stand  alone— chafed  him  and 
made  him  miserable  ;  but  Aunt  Emma  decided  that 
the  garm(  its  fitted  well,  and  was  equally  pleased 
v,-itli  the  worsted  jersey,  the  '  boot-stockings  '  of  thick 
\'.hitp  wool,  the  underwear,  and  the  worsted  hose. 
Against  the  drawers  and  vest  Ned  cried  out  that 
they  would  scratch  his  skin  to  pieces  ;  but  Mrs. 
JMichelmore  bade  him  wait  till  he  had  to  work  on 
the  water  at  dead  of  night  in  winter  under  a  nonh- 
east  wind. 

"  You'll  Ci-)-  out  for  more  to  cov;r  you  then,"  she 
said.  "  Tis  only  such  things  as  these  stand  between 
tb.c  seafaring  man  and  his  death— as  you'll  find  afore 
}-ou'vc  been  on  the  water  a  week." 

Ihe  sea  boots  proved  too  small,  and  the  tarpaulins 
too  large  ;  so  after  dinner  Mrs.  Michelmore  to,  k  her 
nephew  to  the  sh.ops  and  rectified  these  adjuncts 
of  outfit. 

When  all  was  done  they  .eturncd  home,  and  later 
ui  the  day,  with  Lydia  and  his  aunt,  Ned  walked  to 
the  churchyard  and  spent  an  hour  there.  ['he  chil- 
dren bustled  themselves  about  the  mound,  cast  froir 
It  ilowcrs  already  perished,  swept  the  earth,  from   th.e 
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bruised  '^rass,  and  set  Ned's  cowslips  on  the  head 
of  tlie  grave.  Ned  opcnl\-  wept  the  while,  and 
Lydia's  lip  tremblc(',  and  her  face  was  ca.t  down, 
but  she  shed  few  tears  As  for  Mrs.  Michelmorc, 
.,h':  found  matter  for  L;!ief  less  in  the  tomb  of  her 
sister-in-law  than  those  lound  about  it.  She  pointed 
out  with  considerable  emotion  that  tlic  husband  of 
the  dead  had  chosen  this  spot  ill. 

"  If  he'd  but  used  his  eyes  !  "  she  cried.     "  Just  look 
— that  uncertain  woman,  Jessie  Cranio,  within  six  fi-et 
of  her— a  lii;ht  creature  that  she  never  could  abide  ; 
and,  at  her  very  shoulder,  old  Saul   I'eppcrill,  him  as 
used  to   sail   in  the  'Smiling   Morn'— as  famous  an 
evil  li\cr  as  ever  came  out  of  Bri.xham.     And  now 
the  first  sight  as  her  eyes  will  catch,  come  the  Trump, 
must  be  that  bad  young  woman  and  worse  old  man 
creeping  out  of  their  pits  together.     And  only  a  span 
up  the  hill  she  might  have  gone  beside  Jane  Tribble, 
a  saint  of  God  and  her  bestest  friend.     But  of  course 
he  didn't  know  what  he   was  doing.      After  all  'tis 
something  to  knov  where  }-our  partner  lies.     Look  at 
poor  Martha  Brokenshire,  sleeping  here  safe  enough  ; 
but  her  husband,   Michael  as  was,  have  got  all  the 
English  Channel  for  his  grave.     He  went  down  when 
a  tramp  steamer  cut  the  '  v\'arrior '  in  half  by  night 
off  Portland  Bill.     Three  married  men  drowned  and 
only  one  boy  saved,  and  he  lived  to  turn  his  mother's 
hair  grey  afore  she  dropped." 

Lydia  flashed  a  lightning  look  of  anger  at  the  back 
of  her  aunt's  withered  black  bonnet  ;  but  Emma 
Michelmore  maundered  on  oblivious. 

She  sketched  a  dozen  tragedies  ;  and  then  she 
struck  upon  an  immediate  problem  that  caused  her 
great  uneasiness. 

"  Us'il  have  to  sil  in  the  mourners'  pew  Sunday 
without  father  !  I  never  thought  f  f  that.  He  ought 
to    have    remembered   it.      He  never  ought  to  have 
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tlicre  and  every  eye  will  maii-.  us  and  every  tongue 
will  say:  'Where's  John  Major  to?'  'Tis  a  most 
unheard  of  thing,  and  he  must  have  been  pretty  well 
daft  to  forget  it.  What  that  man  will  forget  next, 
only  his  God  knows." 

A  world  of  misery  sat  on  her  face  and  her  voice 
ascended  shrill  among  the  tombs  as  she  stared  aghast 
at  the  pending  tragedy  ;  but  L}dia  and  Xed  paid  nu 
attention  to  her  conccr.i. 


C-IIAPTF.R    III 


Ml'..  MUNDAV,  h<:A  «f  'The  Sailor's  Knot'  on 
]>rixliaiTi  Ou.-i>-,  was  wont  to  describe  his  j.ublic-hoiise 
as  a  museum. 

" 'Tis  far  more  than  an  inn,"  he  declared,  "for 
you'll  find  the  walls  hidden  b\-  the  wonders  of  the 
sea  and  the  Lord's  doings  in  tkxp  waters.  Tlice's 
sermons,  you  mi;glit  say,  k  .jk  out  at  the  custoir.cr 
on  every  side,  to  show  the  httlcne.-s  of  man  and  the 
greatness  of  his  Maker." 

To  Mr.  Mundav  the  tr;;wlers  1)rou^dit  those  strani^c 
thin'gs  their  nets  drew  off  Jic  no(,rs  {>{  the  Channel, 
and  he  had  filU.d  his  bar  and  festooned  walls  and 
ceiling  with  them.  Works  of  man  and  nature  minified 
^^rotesquel}-.  Here  stood  the  dummy  head  of  a 
torpedo  and  two  gi;_jantic  vcrtebr.-e  of  a  wh.ale  ;  licrc 
hung  masses  of  ore  with  '  sea  trees  '  growing  upon 
them,  and  a  rocket  tube  from  a  man-of-war.  Mr. 
IMunday  would  show  }-ou  oUI  grapnels,  an  ancient 
sextant,  and  half  a  stcering-whcei— all  of  which  he 
vowed  were  remains  of  tne  Spanish  Armada ;  he 
would  then  call  )-our  attention  to  a  score  of  bottles 
that  hung  above  the  bar.  The>-  were  of  c\erv 
shape  and  included  Dutch,  (lat-bel'ded  spirit  jars  ;iid 
Italian  wme-llasks.  0\  sters  nd  barn.icles  decorated 
them  all  ;  while  other  oysters  of  original  mind  were 
also  exhibited.     One  of  these  had  made  its  home  uii 

H   wood '.Ml     tf  iH-'irC!'^-T'>i  T^r*     T  nr'     ;i  ?ir\1  ^rr    '.'.•".  c    f*-.  -:f  r*-T-.  r-.  ?     f  .-% 
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the  Ivcl  of  a  woman's  bowt.  IIltc  hunc;  a  diver's 
marine  lamp,  and  here  a  bunch  of  candles  half-petrificd 
by  lon'j^  immersic".  ;  liere  were  Wdodrii  pictures  and 
carvin;;s  of  ^-hip-,  urcaiyht  witli  the  best  art  that  Jack 
Tar  kncnvs. 

Of  natural  lhin;:;s,  Mr.  .Munday'-.  museum  included 
tile  skull  <'f  a  c][r,mipus  ;  masses  of  coral  and  '  r^ss  — 
a  sort  of  coralinc,  razor-edited,  that  pla_\s  havoc  with 
the  net>  ;  sea  urchins  of  t,Meat  si/.e  starred  the  walls, 
and  an  an.f^ler  fish,  with  his  rod  and  lure  noddiriC^ 
a'oove  his  L;i-iantic  jaws,  hun^^  amont^st  ther.i.  The 
tail  of  a  thresher  and  the  dai^^^cr  of  a  sword'.'.sh.  the 
cgL;s  of  skates  anil  the  mouths  of  man\-  ra>s  close 
set  witli  teeth  like  seed,  also  adorned  the  bar.  .\ 
shark's  dorsal  fin  and  a  sucker  fi.ih  ;  enormous  red 
spider  crab-,  uilh  coral  !,n-owinLi  on  their  backs  ; 
a  monster  tliat  had  shed  one  claw  and  i:;rown  seven 
little  pair>  ol  pincers  in  place  of  it  ;  a  'nickel  '  ray-— 
rarest  of  marine  creatures,  with  a  face  like  a  toad  and 
a  tail  like  a  loni^  bootlace — these  and  much  else  of 
like  nature  ;j;raced  the  collection  of  Mr.  xMunday.  I  le 
was  alwa>s  read)-  to  add  fresh  curiosities,  and  the 
oreparation  of  his  siiecimens  he  undert<:)ok  himseit. 
I  (e  varni.-hed  and  painted  many  horny  creatures, 
made  the  '  bull  doi^s  '  in  the  carapaces  of  cray-fish 
stare  out  U[)on  the  beholders,  and  added  rich  tones 
of  scarlet  and  umber  to  tlie  legs  of  the  giant  crabs. 
("■M-als  and  .shells  struck  coldly  upon  all  this  wealth  of 
warm  colour  and  bright  varnish  sprcatl  round  them  ; 
yet  the  general  effect  was  exceedingly  rich  and 
remar!  able.  Not  only  the  inn-keeper  himself,  but 
his  patrons  also  felt  personal  pride  in  the  bar  of 'The 
Si.'"or's  Knot.'  Hardly  a  man  of  the  many  who 
drank  there  but  had  contributed  something  to  the 
show  fr<;in  his  trawl. 

A  great  black  and  white  gannet  in  a  case  above  the 
door  appeared  to  reign  over  Lhe  museum  ;  and  at  this 
m.oincnt  th.e  fisliermaa  wlio  liad  sliot  it,  and  nresented 
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it  to  Mr.  Munday  in  lime  past,  regarded  the  bird  .uk! 
spC'kc  : 

•'  You'll  hnve  to  do  soinethiiig  to  this  lu  re  fowl,' 
he  said.  "  The  tail  feathers  be  droppin;^  off  him.  I 
always  told  you  that  foul  to  Dartmouth  couMn't  .lull 
a  bird.' 

Samuel  Brokcn.shire  wa.s  a  sturdy  sailor  with  hr.-ad 
<hcu"'.!ers  and  a  thick  neclv.  He  was  fair,  his  c>-c-. 
were  blue,  his  mouth  well  turiird  ami  haiidsuinc. 
His  hair  was  crisp,  curly,  and  cut  very  clo^e  to  h  - 
head.  His  cxpre.ssion  ap[)cared  at  once  hiiinorous 
and  in-olont.  Great  resolution  inarkcd  it  and  obvious 
impatience  of  control.  The  most  casual  spectator 
mi;^h.t  have  c;ucsscd  that  here  was  a  man  who 
bro<:iked  no  better  master  than  himself.  ]5rokenshirf 
was  five-and-twcnty,  lawles-;  and  popular.  Nobody 
disliked  him,  for  he  was  merry,  genial,  well-spoken, 
and  ;-;ood  to  look  at  ;  nobod_\-  rcsj^ected  him,  because  he 
ran  his  life  on  doubtful  models,  chose  worthless  friend-, 
and  lived  an  irregular  existence.  He  v.as  an  orphan 
and  dwelt  in  a  small  cottage  half-v,a)-  up  Overgang. 
His  grandmother  kept  house  f  >r  him  and  he  prospered, 
yet  hovered  for  ever  in  the  sliadow  of  calamity.  Sam 
owned  his  own  boat,  but  all  guessed  it  v.as  deeply 
mortgaged.  He  kept  his  cutter,  the  'Night  Hawk,' 
very  smart:  he  wi.rkcd  h.ird  ;  but  the  manp.cr  cf  his 
work  was  a  mwstery.  Most  men  suspected  poaching. 
jet  few  of  his  companions  blamed  him  overmuch,  and 
many  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  but  for  the 
danger  to  wives  and  cliildrcn,  they  would  take  like 
risks  with  Sam  antl  do  as  he  ..as  guessed  to  do  by 
night  in  protected  waters. 

This  business  of  poaching  now  formed  matter  for 

debate,  and  Mr.   Brokcnshire,  taking  a  glass  of  beer 

otT  tiic   counter,  went  into  a    corner   where  another 

man  sat  beside  a  little  stove. 

Richard  Varw  ell,  more  generally  known  as  '  Tumble- 
!  ^    ,^,  T^;,i.  I       ,     ,    ,  ^. ,  ^^ ._.  _^  -.1-.;    ^t   '  -.  ,  .y^ -.-.,-.  v\' - -■ . 
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superior    to   clecciicy   but    not    t  .   iliit       I  Hs  (l^wivrd 
clothes   luiii^'  about   liim    rathoi    tli.ui    l.ivl-u-.I    liisn  ; 
his  m:itt<.\l  hiir  was  Io:i.;.  his  I'.uo  filth>-.      Hii -lit  lycs 
fl.islicil  from  lliis  L^riiny  counti-ii  i;kc  .11  1   liur  luiiv 
aliout  it  ;iiul  ovor  hi-;  forclu-.u!,  like  a  SIv>  c  terrier's, 
llis   be.irJ    lell    in   two   r.i',;^nnl    praks    uptui    nn   open 
^hirt.     (]'cv  w,i-  sprinkled  plentifully  there,  while  the 
point  ot  llis  Roman  nose  ami  a  part  of  his  in oustaehc 
had    become     bri.,;lit     yellow     fn.m      ll;e     eountlcsj 
ci-arette.    tint    he    smoked.      His    tiii.;cr-,    were    also 
stained   to   orarv;e    colour    with   t.ibacco   juice.       lli 
man   w.is   more    tliin   fifty   .uul   bo.isteil   that   he    hau 
n.'t    ilone    a   stioke   uf   work    that    he   could   help   kn 
thirt\-  \-e,irs.      He  rct;arded  himself  as  a  socialist,  an  ' 
loved   to   hold   forth  on   social   iiueslions    to    all  \vl.,' 
\MniId  listen.      Politics  he  never  wearied  of  discussin-., 
and  at  election  times  he  was  alwa\s  the  fu.-^t  to  bl- 
<K-ked   up   for  incitiii;.,'   to    riot.     Tumbledown    Dick 
had   one  >ermon,  which   he  preached   (hil>-  from   the 
quay  parapet,  whenever  a   man  or  two   cou'.d   be   i;ot 
to  listen.      He  woukl  point  across  the  bay  to  d'orcpVa)- 
and  contrast  the  leisured  class  of  that   wealthy  con'- 
gciics  with  the  workers  of  ]hi.\liam,  to  tl^e  disadvan- 
tai;c  of  th.c  f. Miner.      He  was  alwa\-s  ripe  for  mischief, 
alway.s  ready  to  share  his  broken  meat  and  shreds  of 
tpbacco  with  anybody.      h"ew  knew  how  i,v  where  he 
lived.     It  was  believed   that  he  n)bbed    the  farmers' 
scarecrows  for  clothes  and  their  pi;4--tnni,L;hs  for  food, 
'i  he  tall,   lem,  fantastic  figure  of   him  always   woke 
a  -rin  on  the  faces  of  easy  men  and   be-at  a  frown 
\.here    minds    were    serious.       Dick,    in    fact,    was    a 
skeleton  at  the  feast  of  life  in  l^rixham.      \'icars  had 
striven  and  police  inspectors  had  threatened  alike  in 
vam.     He   was  inconiy;ible,  and    vet    the   law   never 
u caned    of   correctin,r    him.       He    had    preached   to 
many   Justices  of  the   Teace  and  laid   unanswerable 
arguments  before  them  tor  many  jcars.     As  he  said 
i:::i:cv.ii,    iULiiiecii  uays   i'luiu  IS  iio  aiguiiiciit';  yet   it 
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sccincd  the  only  one  tlicir  worships  knew.  Tumble- 
down Dick  (ielibcialcly  courted  sechi.--i"n  in  the 
winter;  but  when  the  weather  was  fine  hj  enjoyed 
the  open  air.  l^rixham  had  cc)inc  to  re;.;arfl  him  as 
an  institution  ;  and  such  s|)irits  as  Ikokcnsliire,  who 
tlKinschcs  warred  in  .>ccret  ;'.;^ainst  .society,  found 
Mr.  Varui.!!  ,.n  cxhihuatin;;  and  congenial  com- 
panion. 

Sam  whispered  to  the  ki.ifer,  and  Dick  thew  th.c 
smoke  of  a  ci5.iarcttc  up  throUL;li  his  yellow  nostrils 
and  blew  it  out  of  his  mouth.  ihcn  he  finished  his 
beer — flniin'n^f  it  down  his  throat  ratlur  ll-.an  drinking 
it— and  sucked  his  ra,i,ajed  moustache. 

"  In  a  word, '  said  IJrokenshire,  "  iiill)'  Trust — 
you  know;  I'.im  that  rdways  sails  \\ith  me — have 
broke  W\>  fiuL^er  and  they  say  at  the  'orspital  he 
must  rest  his  hand  a  week.  He's  cruel  vexed,  but 
his  wife  will  see  he  does  what  docttjr  bids  him. 
And  \  ou  know  all  about  it;  so  j'ou'd  better  come 
and  put  in  a  few  nights  with  me  till  lu  can  sail 
a.^ain." 

"  If  'twas  just  the  every-da)-  busines-,  I  wouldn  t 
c^vAL,  '-aid  Lfc'.c.  "  Not  I — not  *-  wenk  like  the 
tame  trawler-men.  Ikit  you're  diffeii...i.  Vou  ve  got 
your  knife  into  law  and  aulhoril)-  and  injustice,  and 
if  you  mean — "  he  sank  his  voice — "  Stan  l^ay,  then 
I'ln  with  >'ou,  as  a  protest  against  them  that  would 
keep  hcjnest  fol  <  frwm  their  own." 

A  big  man  not  far  off  heartl  the  wcjrd.-,  "  Start 
Bay,"  and  touk  up  the  parable,  lie  was  noisy  and 
hammered  the  table  with  his  fist,  but  his  .-leriliments 
won  the  app;ioval  of  the  otliers. 

'"Tis  a  crjing  sin  and  disgrace  that  you  fellows 
are  kept  out  of  that  Bay,  and  1  don't  care  who  hears 
me  say  so." 

He  thumi'cd  the  table,  and  Sam  and  Dick  thumped 
the  other  end. 


Ileal,  iierti,  ..ui.    iiiuun_ 
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"As  a  fish  salesman  I  know  v.hat  I'm  lalkiiv 
about,"  co!itiiiuc(l  Mr.  Tcibblt,  '"and  I  s.i)-  that  l<> 
keep  our  Ikjitic  boats — tl-.c  '  niuinblc-bccs  ' '  — out  uf 
Start  Bay  for  the  sake  of  a  begijarly  i^.uii;-  (jf  lon.^- 
shore  crabbc-rs.  is  a  disL^racc  to  tlic  nation.  I.o(jk  ".it 
it.     'Twas  sluit  up  in  the  time  of  NHah,  ti  r  the  pm- 

;  tcction  of  half-grnwn  fi-^h,  ami  .-/nee  Inen   ;4encrations 

of  ^ijoocl  flat-fish  have  li\ecl  and  died  in  it,  and  still 
'tis  shut,  dc.->p'te  the  cruel  badness  nf  the  times." 

I  "They're     ill     royucs    together — them     crabmcn," 

said  Ikokcn^hire.  "  Thc>- stick  their  pots  out  in  tl.e 
fairway  of  craft — in   niid-chaiinel,  )-ou  mii^lit  almcjst 

\^  say — and  ♦^^heii,  \\lien  some  oct.in-goin;^  siiip  sweeps 

the  lot  away  to  licU,  uliat  do  lhe>-  do?  They  cry 
out  that  'tis  u>  with  cair  Irawis  inside  thi:  limits  have 
done  it.'' 

"  I'ut  a  light  on  the  bell  buoy  at  the  Skcnics,"  said 
;i  dark,  black-beaided  man  sitting  near  Mr.  Tribblc. 
"Do  that  and  all's  as  plain  as  a  j)ikcstaff  Then 
open  the  north  side  and  j-ou'll  not  be  within  a  mile 
(T  the  pots.  However,  it  won't  be  done  while  some 
of  us  laugh  at  the  b>-e-laws  and  go  in  the  ba\-  -m 
dark  nights."  He  looked  at  Sam  Brokcnshire^  bi;t 
t';<'  --ounger  man  showed  no  concern. 

"  Thank  goodness  we  have  got  a  few  brave  free- 
traders >et  among  our  two  hundred  skipper.^"  cried 
Dick  Varwell.  "And  I'm  proud  to  tb.ink  that  I'm 
getting  more  and  more  of  you  chaps  to  sec  tlic 
looli.shness  of  keeping  out  of  the  l?ay.  Why— Lord 
deliver  us!  — what  be  a  dirty  b\-c-law  to  .-.trnd  between 
a  strong  man  and  five  or  six  pounds  made  between 

P         sundown  and  dawn  ?     Wc'm  a  poor-spirited  order  of 
creation  or  we  wouldn't  sit  down  under  it.      If  I  was 

„  commodore  of  the  fleet,  I'd  up-sail  some  fine  morning 

,1  and    lead   the  way   inl(j   that    Bay   and    not    rest   till 

I  seed  two  hundred  boats    ploughing    there.     Then 
we'd    see    what    the    Board    of   Fisheries    would    do. 
'■  Mumblc-bc     -  -the  smaller  trawlers. 
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'  Keep  the  b\c-la\vs  ;  keep  the  bye-laws '  ;  iliat's 
what  they're  alwaj-s  bleat inc^,  whereas  what  I  sa\'  in 
r^y  lar^e  way,  as  a  true  friend  to  human  nature,  is 
this:  '  Damn  the  bye-laws  and  don't  let  any  man  as 
i-  a  man  think  about  keepin^^  'e:n.'  " 

" 'Tis  in  a  nutshell,"  summed  up  Mr.  Tribble, 
''  Start  Bay  was  shut  to  improve  the  fishing,  ;uid  now 
the  tishin;^'s  so  <j;ood  as  gold  'tis  still  shut — ncjt  for 
the  fishing,  but  for  the  crabbers." 

"  And  they  do  what  we  ban't  allowed  to  do," 
added  Brokenshire.  ''  for  if  their  drag  seines  ban't 
trawls,  what  are  t!:i-'y?  'I  he  whole  popilation  comes 
out  to  get  'cm  in,  ;ind  y  n'll  sec  twenty  men  at  one 
arm  of  the  net  and  twcn  •  women  at  t'other.  But 
nothing's  said  against  thai. 

The  conversation  grew  more  technical  and  more 
noisy.  The  salesman  thundered  on  the  table  ;  Mr. 
Munday  bcg;;ed  him  to  argue  with  less  energy. 

''  I'm  veiy  much  against  you,  and  you  ki.  )w  it," 
he  said.  "  So  long  as  the  poachers  among  us  go  to 
the  Ba\',  so  long  will  it  be  closed  against  us,  and  the 
righteous  will  suffer  for  the  guilty.'' 

"The  cowards  will  suffer  for  the  brave — an'l  let 
'cm  !  "  answered  Dick.  "  They  always  have  in  the 
world,  and  they  alwa)-s  will.  If  the  people  would 
list  to  me,  Ihixham  would  rise  like  one  man  and 
have  its  riglUs  and  set  an  example  to  the  North  Sea 
and  open  the  e\'es  of  i-'ngland." 

"You  oughtn't  to  air  such  silliness,  X^u'well,"  said 
IMr.  Munday  from  behind  the  bar.  He  was  a  bald, 
stout  man  of  settled  opinions. 

"  Of  course  you  don't  think  so.  You've  only  got 
three  ideas  in  that  clittering,  bald  noddle  of  yours, 
Thomas,  and  they  arc  the  Throne,  the  Church,  and 
the  Beer  Barrel  But  'tis  different  with  me.  'Twas 
my  great-great-grandfather,  or  some  sucli  f  )ol,  carried 
that  foreign  chap,  William  the  Dutrhm.ui,  ashore 
v.hcn  he  landed  in  England.     Brought  him  through 
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the  mud  with  the  tide  out,  no  doubt  ;  and  if  he'd  let 
liim  drop  for  the  harbour  crabs  to  eat,  this  country 
would  be  haj)[)icr  to-day  than  what  it  is.  A  disgrace 
to  the  name  of  Varwell  was  that  man.  I'm  shamed 
every  time  1  think  his  blood  runs  in  my  body." 

"  Get  alontf  with  you,"  answered  Mr.  Munda\'. 
" 'Tis  a  great  question  whether  I  ought  to  let  you 
in  my  bar,  Dick,  for  you'm  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
young  men,  and  a  blot  on  the  country--iide.  Vou  to 
talk  about  work  for  all  and  manhood's  rights  !  I'm 
much  like  to  see  the  work  )-ou'd  do,  even  if  'twas 
(jffercd  you." 

"No,  )-ou  wouldn't,  Thomas,"  answcicd  Dick.  Then 
he  winked  at  Mr.  Hrokenshire  and  rose  to  depart. 
"  Let  work  worthy  of  my  thinking  parts  be  put  afc^e 
my  notice,  and  I  dare  say  some  of  j'ou  toilers  would 
be  a  good  bit  astonished  to  see  how  I  did  it,"  he 
concluded.  "  I'm  waiting  for  the  red  revolution, 
Thomas;  I'm  biding  my  time.  It  may  come  while 
I'm  still  trotting  about,  or  it  may  not ;  but  if  it  does, 
then  you  bet  your  boots  I  shan't  be  idle." 

With  these  great  promises  Tumbledown  Dick 
marched  off,  and  the  master  of  the  '  Niglit  Hawk  ' 
soon  followed  him.  But  they  went  different  ways, 
for  the  loafer  [)rocceded  to  some  unknown  haunt 
inland,  while  Sam  looked  at  his  watch,  then  quickened 
his  pace,  and  set  out  briskl}'  to  Berry  Head. 

lie  climbed  the  hill,  cast  a  glance  at  the  house  of 
the  Majors  as  he  passed  it,  walked  by  the  coastguard 
station,  and  tlien,  leaving  the  road,  disappeared 
among  the  furzes,  thoin  trees,  and  limestone  bluffs 
Ijeyond.  Presently  he  stood  by  one  of  the  ruined 
cottages  that  still  lift  their  iragments  here  ;  then  Sam 
leapt  i.hrough  an  empty  portal  and  met  a  girl.  She 
was  si'.ting  very  patiently  on  the  edge  of  a  broken 
raan*-..'lpicce,  waiting  for  him.,  but  as  lie  filled  the 
doorway  she  jumped  from  her  perch  and  ran  to  him. 
In  a  moment  his  arms  were  fast  round  lier,  and  he 
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was  nibbing  his  red  check  gcr.tly  acrain     her  brcun 


one. 


"  I'm  Ip.te,  Lyddy,"  lie  said  ;  "  but  I  know  you'll 
forgive  mc,  like  the  dinky  dear  you  be." 

"All  the  same,  I  wouldn't  have 'waited  much  longer 
for  \-ou,"  declared  Lydia  Major.  "  Vou  may  laugh, 
Sam,  but  I  promise  y.iu  I  wouldn't." 


CIIAPTKR    IV 


Till"  lovrs,  as  lo\-crs  will,  revealed  themselves  U!i- 
consciously  in  their  hn[)cs  and  fears.  L\'dia's 
courtship  had  been  secret,  for  her  father  was  no 
admirer  of  Mr.  Hrokenshire  or  his  ways.  ]]ut  the 
r^irl  loved  SaiTi  with  jjassionatc  joy,  and  not  the  les.s 
for  a  myster}-  that  shadov.cd  his  name.  He  talktd 
much  nonsense  to  her  on  the  subject  of  the  rif;lits 
of  man  ;  while  she  believed  all  that  he  said,  and, 
through  the  c_\  s  of  love,  saw  him  a  c;rcat  hero. 
Sometimes  liis  rumoured  ])erformances  struck  upon 
a  moment  of  unclouded  perception,  and  showed  Sam 
to  Lydia  in  a  different  lit^ht  ;  but  his  presence 
banished  doubt,  his  voice  awoke  new  trust. 

To-ni(:jht  he  talk(  of  the  future,  and  indicated 
his  intentions.  She  sat  on  his  lap,  and  he  broke  his 
speech  with  many  kisses. 

"  After  }-our  eis^hteciith  birthday  I'm  L;'oin;jj  to 
beard  the  lion  and  come  afcjre  your  father  and  ax 
h.im  to  let  me  marr\'  )-ou  all  fair  and  square,"  began 
Sam.  "He's  got  his  knife  into  me  and  another 
here  and  there,  because — we  work  late  and  think 
our  own  thoughts  and  won't  be  under  the  heel  of 
other  people  ;  but  he's  a  fair  man,  and  I  mean  to 
show  him  the  world  can't  stand  still  because  he 
wants  it  h)." 

"That's  all  vcrv  fine,  Sam,  but  what  about  Start 
15ay?" 
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"'ioi  ,ind  VLur  own  business,"  he  said,  and 
hugged  ner  "  Xo  man  has  ever  proved  that  I've 
been  ins.dc  llae  hmit.s-havc  they  ?  Very  uell,  then- 
Jjait  I,  1  tlicy  do  prove  it.  Hearsay's  only  believed 
by  fools,  ana  threats  only  fri-htcn  children  If  I'lii 
c-iught  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  marks,  then  let  your 
father  think  and  speak  what  he  likes.  Till  that 
happens  no  man  has  any  right  to  say  anything  ; 
and  if  I  brm-  better  fish  to  morning  mark'et  than 
tohcTs-then  J  say  I'm  a  better  fisherman.  No 
call  for  me  to  tell  my  secrets.  Tis  ever)-  one  for 
hisself;_and  Im  for  you,  and  I'm  roing  to  ^^et 
you,  spite  of  Tack  Major,  or  fifty  .such.  But  1  "do 
hope  hell  be  reasonable.  No  living  man  can 
prove  hookem-snivey  dealings  against  me.  My  boat', 
my  own,  I  ve  got  a  few  pc;und  saved,  /m  steady 
as  time,  and  I  vc  never  done  another  ciiap  a  bad 
turn  n  my  life."  ' 

"  That  I'm  sure  you  haven't." 

father  think  different  m  politics  and  such  like,  that's 
no  reason  why  he  should  refuse  me  " 
"He  will,  however." 

Sam    shrugged     his    shoulders    and     played    with 
Lydias   hair. 

"  If  you  can  say  that— so  hopeful  as  you  generally 
be-then  no  doubt  he  will.  And  then.  7f  words 
won  t  do  It,  I  must  take  to  deeds.  And,  for  that 
matter,  I  m  always  better  pleased  to  be  doing  than 
talking,  though  'tis  often  brought  agains.  me  by 
people  that  I'm  la.y.  'Lazy'!  Me  la.y !  Don^t 
J  breed  my  own  trawl-nets?  Can't  I  make  my  own 
irons  as  well  as  the  blacksmith,  and  my  own  beams 
as  well  as  the  carpenter,  and  bark  my  own  sails  as 
well  as  I  nclc  Teach  ?  But  if  your  father  says  ] 
bant  to  have  )-ou-tIien  he'll  get  his  eyes  opened 
very  sharp,  I  warn  you  of  that.  Lydia,  though  he  is 
}-our  father.     I'll  stand  injustice  from  no  man  while 
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I  can  lift  my  hand.  Whatever  else  I  ina\-  or  may 
not  be,  Tm  i:^oing  to  be  your  husband— God  jud-e 
me  if  I  ban't !  " 

She  caressed  him  and  returned  to  the  problem. 
Dan-cr  and  difficulty  dcli-hted  her— at  this  dis- 
tance. 

"  But  what  would  you  do,  Sam,  if  fathLr's  firm  and 
won't  ijive  in  about  it  ?  " 

"  1  know  very  well  what  I'd  do.  I've  ,:;ot  an 
hyention  all  ready.  But  we'll  leave  that  for  a  bit. 
We'll  hope  he'll  listen  to  .sense,  though  he's  the 
.sort  that  reckons  all  sense  but  his  own  be  nonsense. 
\\  e'll  see  what  the  pair  of  us  can  come  at  before  your 
birthday.  And  by  the  same  token,  what  be  I  to  buy 
you  against  it?  " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  spend  your  money  on  me 
Sam."  ' 

"  Who  should  it  go  on  then  ?  Xo  other  girl  but 
}-ou  will  ever  get  a  penny  of  mine— never  again.  Did 
your  fithcr  sec  me  at  the  funeral  ?  But' I  know  he 
d:d.  ^  I  took  very  good  care  that  he  should." 

Yes,  he  did.     Ned  mentioned  it  and  asked  him  if 


t( 


lu'd  <een  you." 

"  What  did  he  think  of  it  ?  " 
"  Never  mind  that." 
"  But    I    want  to  know 


He  couldn't  say  nought 
aganist  that,  surely  ?  " 

"  He  said  that  he  was  a  good  bit  surprised  to  find 
that  you  had  Sunday  black  ;  and  that  he  shouldn't 
ivivo  expected  it." 

"  ill  surprise  him  more  than  that  presently.  Surely 
h.;  thought  'twas  a  civil  and  respectful  thing  in  me  to 
be  there  ?" 

"He  didn't  think  about  it." 

"And  what  about  they  grand  roses  and  lilies  and 
ferns  on  the  grave  f" 

"  What  about  them  ? "  she  asked,  starting. 

"  \^  eli,  I  put  them  there— fo-  your  sake,  Lyddy." 
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"  You  !  Eathcr  was  pleased,  in  a  quiet  way,  over 
them.  He  knew  they  were  glass-house  flowers  and 
thou;4ht.  that  they'd  come  from  one  of  the  quality." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Sam.     "  They  corned  from  me." 

"  Wherever  did  >'ou  get  them  ?  '' 

"  Xo  matter.  They  won't  be  missed.  I  know 
an  undcr-gardcncr  or  two,  in  a  place  where  they  keep 
ten." 

She  was  troubled. 

"  'Tis  things  like  that,  Sam,  make  people  fearful 
for  you." 

"  Let  'em  mind  their  own  business." 

"  Well,  I  am  father's  business — at  any  rate  he 
thinks  so.  And  if  he  liked  you — which  he  floesn't— - 
he'd  never  let  us  wed  till  I'm  up  lwent)'-five." 

"  Good  Lord  !     1  low  d'you  know  that  ?  " 

"  'Tis  one  of  liis  fi.xed  saxings,  that  no  woman 
should  go  into  married  life  sooner — not  if  he  could 
prevent  it." 

"  Cold-blooded  old  devil !  " 

•'  Sam !  " 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  but  there ! — such  opinior.s 
make  me  v.ild.  I'm  twent\--five  this  minute — very 
near  twenty-six — and  be  I  to  wait  till  I'm  an  old  man 
for'c?     No,  by  God!" 

She  grew  tearful. 

"  Well,  I  put  you  first  in  the  world  and  always 
shall,"  she  said.  "  I  liope  'tisn't  wicked  ;  but  so  'tis, 
and  very  well  you  know  it.  Eirst — first — always  end 
for  ever." 

He  crowed  and  cuddled  her. 

"  Ycu'm  the  true,  faithful  sort,  L\dd\-." 

"  But  are  j-ou,  I   wonder  ?  " 

"  Eathful  as  the  sun." 

She  jumped  off  his  lap  at  this  assurance  and 
bade  him  strike  a  match,  for  it  was  growing 
dark. 

"  There's  plenty  of  light  to  kiss  by,"  he  said. 
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"  Strike  a  match,"  she  repeated. 
>'ou  something." 

IleobrycJ  ;i:id  she  to.oK  the  li.^ht  from  him  and 
licld  it  up  to  the  broken  piaster  of  the  wall.  On 
a  suKjoth  spot  a[)pc,ued  two  hearts  overlappini,^  ami 
trai-.sfixed  with  vri  arrow.  Upon  one  the  initials  of 
Lydia  ap[)caretl,  wliile  "  S.B."  adorned  the  other. 
Beneath  was  a  date. 

"  That's  all  rit,fht,"  said  Sam.     "  I   .-et  it  there  the 

day  you  said  ycni'd  take  me.     Don't  \ou  remember?  " 

"  Vts,   I   remember,"  she  answered.     "  lUit  do  you 

remember ?     ("rive    tm    the    matches    and   com.e 

into    this    little    ch.unbcr.      Mind     tlie     floor — it    has 
rotted  away  and  the  ceilin<:j's  lialf  down  V)0." 

She  led  him  into  another  room  of  the  ruin.  The 
lath  and  plaster  ab(;\e  was  partly  fallen  and  hunir 
in  a  ;4reat  threatening^  slieaf  from  broken  rafters  ; 
the  iioor  was  full  of  holes  ;  the  walls  still  supported 
droopin-'and  rottinj^f  paper. 

"  Look  here,  Sam,"  said  the  L^irl,  as  she  struck 
another  match,  "there'.-,  a  lot  of  lovers  have  writ 
their  letters  iierc,  and  I  know  most  of  'em  well 
enou.^h  ;  l)ut  who  are  these  ?  " 

She  held  uji  the  llickering  light  to  another  emblem 
of  hearts  and  arrow.  It  closely  resembled  Mr. 
Broktnshire'.-,  recent  record  in  the  outer  chamber  ; 
'i-'t  it  differed  in  the  particuhirs  of  the  date  and 
one  pair  of  initiaN.  The  record  was  nearly  a  year 
old. 

"  Cuss  the  little  cat  I  "  said  Sam.  "  ]}ut  you  know 
that  story  well  enough,  Lyddy.  I  never  hid  it." 
"  I  didn't  kntnv  it  had  gone  so  far  as  that." 
"In  a  s>jrt  of  a  way  it  had.  She — but  there,  I 
can't^spcak  against  women.  I  liked  her  well  encju'gh 
till  she  gave  up  liking  me.  'Twas  Mie  money  that 
t'other  chap  liad.  And  he  hid  behind  his  moncv, 
so    she    couldn't    ::et    a    true    shjht    of    him.      And 

'iC   Oiiiy    liangied 


a    true    sight    of    him. 
ii*  a   L/a'ti, 
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it,  .'umI  tiicii  he  drew  it  in   ai^ain    ulicii  he'd  caught 
her." 

"Mr.  I  I.uris  wasn't  he  man  t"  let  her  !->ar,dlc  his 
money." 

"No;  and  she've  found  that  nut  b\-  now.  .She's 
poorer  than  slie'd  have  been  with  nie,  for  all  her 
husband's  cash — and  the  shop,  too.  1  don't  wish 
her  no  worse  than  she's  got,  though  she  flid  treat 
mc  bad.  She  wasn't  worthy  to  black  \-our  shoes 
at  her  best  ;  and  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  ine  was  wIilmi  she  chucked  me." 

"  Perhai)s  'twill  be  your  turn  to  pay  us  women 
back  for  what  she  did  to  you,  and  th'ng  mc  off, 
Samuel  .•'  '' 

"  If  I  do,  Lyddy,  let  'cm  thng  mc  off — the  top 
of  Berry  Head.  You'll  be  m\'  wife  afore  this  time 
next  \-ear,  or  I   dvjn't  ku(jw  myself" 

"  You  were  the  first  I  ever  loved,  and  you'll  be 
the  last,'  she  said. 

"And  you  was  the  first  1  ever  lo.ed  with  my 
'A hole  heart  and  soul — I  swear  that  afore  the  Lord. 
Her  cruel  love  of  money  always  did  make  me  savage 
with  Sarah.     And  oft  we  quarrelled  over  it." 

"  We've  never  had  a  word,  Sam." 

"And  never  shall.  Never  was  a  pair  built  for  each 
other  like  us." 

The  dusk  had  drawn  down,  and  now  Broken  re 
helped  Lydia  from  the  ruin  and  prepared  to  see  her 
home. 

"  I  wish  I  could  ask  you  in  to  supi)cr,"  she  said  ; 
"but  father  wouldn't  allow  that." 

"  I  reckon  not.  The  first  time  him  and  mc  sits 
at  a  table  together  'twill  be  at  mine  by  the  look 
of  it." 

"You'll  siiow  him.  you're  different  to  what  he 
think.s." 

Sam  lit  his  pipe  and  did  not  answer. 

*     A  r(^   \  nil    rrnin<r   f-c-v   cpa    f  n-nitrlif  2  "   ^-Ur^    ool-.^.) 
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"  I'Lss  ;  if  you  peep  from  }-our  chickct  window  half 
afore  initini-^ht  >'f)u'll  see  the  '  Ni'^ht  Hawk'  and 
another  hard-work iiiLj  b(jat,  perhaps,  takinrr  the  tide. 
\'enus  be  chasinjir  tlie  moon  just  ikjw,  and  tlie  wind's 
set  for  '^ood  and  all  in  the  north-east  bv  the  looks 
of  it." 

'•  Hou's  Mr.  Trust?" 

"He's  broke  his  fiiv^rer,  and  has  to  bitle  home. 
Who  do 'c  think  be  comiiv.^  in  his  place?  Tumble- 
down Dick  I " 

"  What's  the  s^ood  of  that  bunch  of  rags  in  a 
b-ni:'  • 

"  More  th<in  \'ou'd  think.  I  know  all  about  Dick. 
'Tisii't  the  fust  time  he's  been  to  sea — nor  the  llrst 
tim(  he's  been  in  the  '  Nic;ht  Hawk,'  for  that  matter, 
'.rherc's  nothint^  that  man  dun't  know  behind  his  tlirt 
and  chatter.  He's  tauc;ht  me  a  lot  worth  remem- 
bering, Lyddy." 

•'  Better  that  you  don't  tell  father  so.  Dick  Var- 
\"  ell  is  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who  makes  him 
r'i,du  down  an-ry.  He  .says  'tis  a  shameful  thing 
111  it  such  as  Dick  are  allowed  to  cumber  the  quay 
and  lead  j'ouni;  men  astray." 

"  I  know.  ]?ut  let  them  that  be  angry  with  him 
answer  him.  'Tis  because  they've  got  nothing  to 
rv^ply  to  his  arguments  that  they  be  angry." 

•'  Father  says  he's  w^orse  than  one  of  the  radical 
new.<papcr^;  but  I'm  not  with  fathir  about  such 
things.  I  thought  a  lot  when  there  was  talk  about 
nie  going  for  a  school  teacher." 

"  \'ou  come  and  teach  me ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better." 

"  Don't  be  caught  with  V' arwell,  any  way," 
she  said.  "  Be  warned  against  that  ;  for  the 
justices  would  judge  you  by  the  company  you 
kept,  Sam." 

'■  I  shan't  be  catclied  at  all.     And  more  wouldn't 
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to   go   intw   klink  just  as  conl    as   mc   and    you    will 
arranc^c  to  ^o  for  a  honcyimnn  afore  Idti"^." 

"Home  is  very  different  vvitlioiit  jxjur  mutiicr. 
AikI  'twill  I)c  wnrsc  still  v.l-cn  Ned's  gone,  and 
tlicre's  nothing'  but  Aunt  I'.nuna  atul  the  horrors 
from   mornin!^  till   nii^ht." 

"I'll  soon  take  you  f)ut  of  it.  He  Xed  pulling  a 
very  lon^  face  about  saiiini,^  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  can't  bear  the  "thou;;:ht  of  it." 

"Poor  toad  !  He'll  never  make  a  tisherman  ;  and 
it  shows  your  father's  foolisf.ness  to  think  he  will. 
When  I  was  nine  year  old,  bosses  wouldn't  have  kept 
n.j  out  of  my  father's  boat  uid  thoui^h  I  saw  him 
drowned  and  only  got  saved  hy  die  skin  Of  m\'  tectli, 
when  the  'Warrior'  was  sunk  off  I'ortland,  I  was 
tcj  sea  a;.;ain  inside  a  month.  JUii.  Ned — a  good 
ploughboy  spoiled  ;   that's  what  he'll  be." 

Then  they  reached  the  door  of  i.jdia's  home,  and 
as  Mrs.  Alichelmore  happened  to  be  standing  at  it 
talkluL,^  to  a  po.-,tman,  Sam's  farewell  was  brief  A 
letter  had  arrived  fn-m  Mr.  iA[ajor.  He  was  working 
off  J.undy  Island  and  making  good  catches.  He 
intentlcd  to  be  hack,  however,  in  the  course  of  ten 
days  ;  and  he  directed  that  Ned  should  be  equipped 
antl  ready  to  accomj^any  him  when  next  he  went 
to  sea. 

"  I  was  hopeful  as  the  North  Channel  would  keep 
father  a  good  bi^  yet,"  cmfcssed  tlie  boy  t(j  Lydia. 
"Any  wa>-,  he  premised  me  that  m>-  tlr-t  cruise 
shouldn't  be  round  land,  and  that  it  sliould  not  last 
above  three  days." 

"  \'ou'll  surely  like  it  so  well  as  tlic  other  boys 
after  you're  u.sed  to  it,"  declared  liis  sister  ;  but  he 
shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"I'm  a  land  bird,  and  always  shall  be,"  he  told 
her. 

"  Think  of  Deborah,"  .said  Lydia,  laughing.  She 
alrcadv  saw  th.c  d.av.ai   of  ;>   rom.-in.'^"   h.-f-.-.-.-.-^:-.    v.-.-i 
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ativl  Mr.  Honcyu ill's  small  daughter,  and  took  some 
dclii^ht  in  it. 

But  even  the  thought  of  Deborah  could  nut  cheer 
licr  brother  at  tiiis  scas(;n. 

"  Deb  hates  the  sea  worse  than  wliat  I  do,"  he 
declared. 


M' 


CHAPTER   V 


BekuV  Farm  stood  half  a  mile  from  the  cliff  clf^^c 
west  of  ficny  IIc;ul,  and  only  a  pathuM}-  wound 
between  its  outlying  acres  and  the  scarp-;  and  cracks 
of  limcst"ne  that  here  hemmed  in  earth  and  lifted  "it 
two  hundred  feet  above  ocean.  The  land  was  L;or)d, 
though  Niclio'as  Honeywill,  after  die  manner  (»f  his 
class,  found  little  to  praise  in  it.  He  did  not  lack 
intellit^ence,  yet  clun;''  to  ancestral  nonsense  about 
sea  blicjhts  that  cank^icd  the  corn,  and  sea  winds 
that  brought  anbury  upon  the  root  crojis.  lUit 
despiti"  the-c  and  other  disasters,  he  fared  well,  and 
the  mutton  he  raised  on  Berry  Head  wa.s  second 
only  to  that  bretl  upon  the  mightier  promontor)-  of 
Portland. 

To-day,  under  conditions  of  rare  atmospheric 
clarity,  Portland  itself  'oomcd  like  ;  low  clout!  far 
to  seaward  of  Torbpy.  It  was  just  visible  to  those 
who  knew  wh-re  to  look  for  it,  and  Tom  Honeywill 
pointed  it  out  now  to  his  sister.  The  children  were 
making  holiday  in  honour  of  their  friend,  Ned  Major, 
because  it  was  the  last  holiday  that  he  would  get 
for  many  a  day.  Deborah  differed  at  every  point 
from  her  brother,  for  he  was  fat  and  rosy,  and  she 
was  thin  and  brown.  Her  bright  eyes,  quick  move- 
ments, pretty  little  wistful  face  set  in  rough  black 
hair,  and  thin  brown  hands,  always  put  Ned  in  mind 
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was  frankly  attached  to  lior,  and  she  Hkcd  him 
dearly  too,  and  adniiicd  his  opinions  and  his  person. 
'I  hey  were  holli  silent  children,  and  both  took 
jjkasurc  in  t!ie  same  simple  ainir-^emcnts  ;  but 
i'ommy  belonj^cd  u>  a  ditVercnt  and  more  usual 
crdcr.  He  declarcel  a  contempt  for  <:^irls  and  his 
sister  did  not  escape  it.  He  tolerated  her  for  hrr 
usefulness,  but  that  Ned  could  like  her  and  enjoy 
h^r  company,  without  any  advanta;;;e  <^lcancd  theic- 
liiiin,  lowered  j'oun;^  Major  not  a  little  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Dehor. di's  brother. 

There  were  manl\'  thiir^s,  however,  that  Ned  could 
lit  I  much  better  than  'rommj',  and  one  was  the 
climbini;  of  cliffs.  In  this  branch  of  sport  Ned  hid 
won  a  wcll-de-crvcd  fame,  and  to-fl.i\-  he  proposed  to 
practise  it  for  the  ih-li^^ht  of  Deborah.  N'or  did  he 
iori^ct  the  admiration  that  mu-t  f.ill  to  him  as  a 
reward.  It  was  fortunate  l"or  the  sc-a-i;ulls  th  it  Ned's 
sentimental  nature  stood  between  him  and  substantial 
thefts.  To  their  nests  he  reached  in  a  way  that 
few  boys  glared  ;  but  lie  seldom  did  more  than 
study  the  homes  of  the  <^reat  birds,  while  they 
stormed  and  shrieked  round  his  head.  When 
Deborah  wanted  an  egg,  she  had  it  ;  but  she  shared 
his  tlislike  of  death,  even  in  the  potential  form  of 
bird-nestin;^^  ind  Tommy,  while  his  respect  for  Ned 
was  not  withheld,  when  he  scaled  this  ledge  or 
r>  ached  that  crevice  by  e.x-ercisc  f)f  mysterious  skill, 
felt  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  climber  if  he  re- 
turned empty-handed  to  safety  again. 

Where  the  limestone  in  great  sloping  scales  and 
sliields,  like  the  armour  of  a  dragon,  overlaps  upon 
the  sides  of  the  hcr.dland  and  slopes  with  increasing 
iiccipitation  to  the  sea,  these  children  had  their 
playground.  Among  crags  and  precipices,  amid  the 
abrupt  undulations  of  the  land,  was  a  wild  region 
shattered  and  broken  by  steps  of  stone  and  brakes 
of  furze  and  bkickthorn.      Here  teasels,  tree  mallow, 
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hound.s-tonguc,  and  the  cvcrlastini;-  pea,  sprang  aiid 
trailed  in  taticjlcd  rivalry.  Sappy  crucifcrs,  with 
^i;laucoiH  folia'jc  and  violet  bios^oms,  rose  bcsitlc 
them  ;  the  meadow-rue  throve  in  the  -orsc,  and  rarer 
plants  mi<^ht  also  be  found  by  seeiic(  eyes.  Ned  and 
his  friends  shared  this  p'ayi^round  with  the  rabbits 
and  raptorial  birrls.  Sometimes  the  vounii  folk 
played  uptjn  the  dov/ns,  and  sometimes  in  the  em- 
brasures of  those  virc^in  forts  lifted  <ibout  the  Head  in 
hasty  terror,  when  .napoleon's  shadow  fell  ujion  our 
shores.  The  cliffs  rhimcd  and  rans^  with  the  mewincj 
and  lauc,diter  of  countless  gulls.  The  sam.e  birds  that 
waddled  with  easy,  fearless  insolence  in  the  harbour 
offd,  and  fought,  almost  under  the  fishermen's  feet, 
for  orts  and  abominations,  here  swept  and  wheel'^d 
and  hoveretl,  like  sea  spirits,  about  the  uplif'xd 
boundaries  of  earth.  Their  grey  feathers  and  white 
flashed  against  the  sunny  sky  ;  and  they  were  wUd 
and  wonderful  again— scavengers  no  more,  but  loxe'y, 
fearful  things,  cr\  ing  at  the  sight  of  man  and 
trembling  for  their  nests  and  nurseries. 

The  limestone  is  fair  to  see  at  Berry  Head.  Its 
giddy  turrets  and  needles,  its  broken  faces,  scarps, 
and  counterscarps,  girt  with  the  transparent  green  of 
a  calm  sea  or  the  Hashing  foam  of  wind-driven  waves, 
are  a  home  and  haunt  of  light.  On  sunny  days  light 
indeed  makes  revel  among  diem,  leaps  and  twinkles 
in  the  networks  of  delicate  clefts,  weaves  ipatterns  on 
the  f'at  faces  of  the  crags,  touches  th.eir  jags  and 
angles  with  silver  fire  at  noon,  and  floods  them  with 
rosy  gold  when  the  day  wanes.  The  light  leaps 
upward  by  stone  stairways  and  falls  b>'  dark  but- 
tresses and  acclivities  to  twinkle  out  again  beneath. 
It  loses  itself  amon  ;  the  hollow  places,  then  flashes 
fo'-th  once  more  in  those  dazzling  lines  and  splashes 
that  sunshine  on  marble  alone  can  scatter.  J^ight 
inspires  these  great  cliffs  widi  apparent  levity.  They 
seem  to  float,  and  the  foam  fringes  wrapped  about 
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them  suggest  a  movement  in  the  advancing  earth 
rather  than  impulse  of  tide  or  wind  on  water.  I'.ach 
rock  and  lifted  mass  fades  in  the  sun  haze  seaward 
and  dreams  out  of  the  foam,  as  though  wrought  of 
some  imponderable,  pearly  st-iplc,  lifted  from  beneath 
the  ocean  and  ready  to  sh.ike  out  sails  and  soar. 
Tainted  in  all  colours,  through  the  metals  to  the 
gems,  these  great  cliff  faces  shine — from  the  glow  of 
the  fire  opal  and  the  glitter  of  rosy  quartz  to  the 
Ijlue  of  the  turquoise,  where  sea  light  is  thrown  up 
into  some  shadowy  cavern.  Iron  flushes  the  stone  in 
veins  and  percolations,  and  the  plants  that  love  the 
lime  make  great  splendour  :  of  flame  yellow  in  the 
stonecrops  ;  of  rose,  where  the  thrift  hangs  in  clur.ips 
and  cushions  to  the  edge  of  dizz\-  slopes  ;  of  silver 
and  purple  when  sea  campion  and  sea  lavender  star 
the  steep  places  ;  of  chrysoprase,  where  the  sampliirc 
iolls  from  nook  and  niche.  Unnumbered  lesser  things 
mottle  the  cliffs  largely  with  their  minute  life,  and 
lichens — ivory  and  ebony,  grey  and  gold — wash  the 
rocks  with  faint  or  rich  colours  to  gladden  the  sun- 
light that  seeks  them  and  reveals  tlxir  beauty. 

Sovereign  among  those  c.irth  giant;,  tha<-  cla-p 
hands  to  make  the  girdle  of  Devon,  is  marble.  '1  he 
chalk  can  tell  no  such  rainbow  stor}-  ;  the  genial 
sandstone  varies  little ;  the  dark  foreheads  of  the 
northern  cliffs  speak  less  of  b  ^aut)'  than  of  pnv/er  ; 
th.e  lime  alone  is  always  fair  in  colour  and  splendid  in 
forrn.  No  sunrise  \\akens,  no  gloaming  fades  upon  it, 
but  some  fresh  wonder  of  light  is  bla/oncd  here,  or 
some  ticw  m\-stcr>  of  darkness  shadowed. 

Now  Ned  began  to  climb  and  Tommy  followed 
him.  Surefooted  and  sure-eyed  the  taller  boy  went 
out  along  a  broken  ledge,  jumped  to  a  lower  v^ine  and 
then  scrambled  round  a  projecting  point  on  to  the 
ragged  face  of  the  cliff's.  Deborali,  from  a  station 
.above,  watched  him,  but  s;he  felt  no  fear  fur  Ned. 
Her  heart  beat  quicker  only  on  her  brother's  account. 
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Nerl  made  the  rocks  look  as  easy  as  a  fiifrht  of  stairs, 
but  Tommy's  methods  were  very  different,  and  jy 
his  caution  and  tardy  advance  ;  by  his  set  Ups  and 
fr.)\vning  face,  he  indicated  a  danger  tha<-  the  other 
boy's  skill  concealed. 

"  For  goodness'  sake  come  back,  Tom  ! "  cried  his 
sister.  "  You  knc'  mother's  told  you  a  hundred 
times  to  keep  off  the  cliffs." 

Tom  did  not  answer,  but  climbed  on,  and  presently 
— very  hot  and  very  short  of  breath — he  stood  beside 
his  friend  on  a  little  platform,  with  a  stark  drop  of  a 
hundred  feet  beneath  it,  and  a  furrowed  penthouse  of 
the  rocks  above.  The  gulls  whirled  round  them,  and 
their  outcry  rose  to  a  crescendo  of  despair,  for  here 
were  the  nests,  and  Ned  now  pointed  out  how  the 
birds  had  brought  scurvy  grass,  stonecrops  and  other 
green  things,  and  worked  this  material  into  the  usual 
fabric  of  twigs  and  feathers.  Great  eggs,  mottled 
wii-h  all  tones  of  chocolate  colour,  reposed  here,  and 
Tommy  opened  an  old  tobacco-tin,  full  of  cotton  wool, 
th;it  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose.  He  wanted  to 
empty  the  three  nests  now  within  their  reach,  and 
declared  that  his  mother  liked  notliing  so  well  as  a 
b:ca-guirs  egg  'to  her  breakfast';  but  Ned  doubted 
this  and,  in  any  case,  as  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
refused  such  wholesale  robbery. 

'■  You  may  take  one,  and  no  more,"  he  said. 

"  xAnd  one  for  Deborah,"  said  Tommy. 

"  No  ;  she  don't  like  'em." 

A  solitary  egg  was  picked  up  and  packed  in  the 
tobacco-tin  ;  then  Ned  started  back  the  way  that  he 
had  come.  The  return  journey  was  more  difficult 
and,  much  against  his  will,  the  sturdier  boy  had  to 
shout  for  aid  at  one  awkward  place. 

"  I  be  just  a  thought  too  short  to  reach  this  here 
rock  !  "  he  cried.  "  You'd  best  to  come  back,  Ned, 
and  give  me  a  hand." 

Ned    returned,   and    soon    the    climbers    rejoined 
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Deborah.  Slie  praised  them  both  and  begged  them 
to  du  no  more  ;  but  there  was  more  to  do.  lummy 
wanted  some  jackdaws'  eggs,  and  Ned  believed  that 
he  knew  the  eyrie  of  a  hawk  in  tlic  cliffs  to  westward. 
They  climbed  and  incurred  very  re  d  risks  until  they 
were  weary  ;  then  Ned  found  another  sea-gull's  ne.->t, 
in  a  spot  so  easily  reached  that  he  decided  Deboruii 
iuTself  must  come  to  see  it.  She  stai  Led  without 
fear,  but  found  herself  giddy  and  miserable  in  a 
moment.  With  some  difficulty  Ned  got  her  to  the 
nest,  and  then  her  thoughts  ran  so  entirely  upon  the 
problem  of  how  she  was  to  get  back  again,  that  she 
look  no  pleasure  or  interest  in  the  discovery.  Final U', 
she  shut  her  eyes  tightly,  left  her  feet  and  hands 
;  ntirely  to  the  disposal  of  the  boys  and  so,  panting 
and  distressed,  returned  to  the  head  of  the  cliff 
again. 

Tommy  was  triumphant,  and  Ned  concerned. 

"  That'll  larn  you  to  know  what  climbing  means  !  ' 
said  Deborah's  brother.  "  You  think  'tis  so  easy,  but 
now  you  see  how  me  and  Ned  risk  our  necks  eveiy 
lime  we  go  down  over,  and  make  nought  of  it." 

The  girl  had  indeed  perceived  this  fact,  and  it  was 
unfortunate,  for  she  could  no  longer  watch  either  of 
them  without  acute  concern.  Ned  strove  to  comfort 
her.  As  they  ate  their  meal  in  a  shadow  of  the  rocks, 
where  Mr.  Honcywill's  field  ended  and  the  cliffs 
began,  young  Major  declared  that  climbing,  like 
immunity  from  sea-sickness,  was  an  accident. 

"  Some  would  never  turn  a  hair,  even  if  they  was 
standing  where  them  gulls  be,"  he  said  ;  "  and  some 
w(jn't  go  down  a  flight  of  stairs  without  holding  the 
Danisters." 

They  ate  and  planned  new  adventures,  while 
Deborah  begged  them  to  do  no  more. 

"  Vou've  frightcneii  the  poor  birds  enough,"  she 
said  ;   "  and  you've  frightened  me  too." 

Where  they  sat,  among  the  budding  tussocks   of 
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^ca-nink-;.  the  birds  still  su-ooped  about  them  and 
^ncat  "Ulls  circled  above  and  below,  rrying  dan-er 
from  lemon-coloured  bills.  They  lluttercd  in  a  cloud, 
and  turned  and  shot  this  way  and  that  ihey 
balanced  on  pinnacles  and  turrets,  then  furled  their 
\vin<^^  and  so  stood  to  make  proper  tmials  for  the 
vild  architecture  of  the  cliffs  ;  they  tlun-  themselves 
off  a-ain  into  the  air  and  slid  away  seavvard,  to  lloat 
to-cther  and  star  the  green  water  below  with  little 
U-a]axies  of  bri;4htncss.  ,  ,  ,         i 

\ed  and  Deborah  had  a  game  that  they  played. 
Sometimes,  sitting  on  a  marble  throne  _  to-cther, 
amor-^  the  wrinkles  on  the  cliff's  dawn-facing  brow, 
thev  pretended  to  be  king  and  que.  .  of  the  sea-gull-. 
Here  they  reigned  very  happily,  sent  the  bird,  on 
flvin-  messages  to  land  and  ocean,  and  claimed  all 
as  subjects,  ^Vom  tiie  mightiest  aJ.ult  to  the  least 
downy  squab  iust  out  of  the  egg. 

The  ctMldish  amusement  shadowed  lite,  thougli 
thev  knew  it  not  ;  for  these  distrustful  things  of  air 
and  water  judged  them  and  their  intrusion  even  as 
thev  presently,  would  judge  those  world  lorces  ot 
time  chance,  change  that  the  da}s  to  come  must 
brin<r  The  fate  that  mi-ht  threaten  their  little  airy 
castle  the  shadow  that  might  fall  upon  their  highest 
hope  would  win  from  their  young  hearts  anon  even 
su'-h' cries  as  these  of  the  great  lowls  before  their 
harmless  advent.  Lmwingcd,  untrustcd,  strange  to 
the  bird  people  and  their  city,  the  children  sat  here 
not  seldom  together,  thought  kindly  of  the  wild 
things  that  feart.l  them,  and  would  have  done  them 
nothln;'-  but  gooM  had  tliey  known  how. 

Toinmv.  struck  with  an  inspiration,  declared 
presently  that  the  day  was  done  and  that  he  meant 
to  go  home  Deborah  doubted,  but  Ned,  the  lea.st 
suspicious  of  boNS,  did  not  think  again  upon  the 
matter.     Tommy   therefore  marched  otf,  hid  behind 
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si<;ht,  and  then  returned  to  the  nests  that  Ned  had 
found  in  the  morning.  The  adventure  of  climbing 
to  them  alone,  and  helping  himself  with  greater 
generosity  tlian  his  friend  had  permitted,  had  tlashed 
upon  Tom  as  a  grand  possibility  ;  and  now  he 
carried  it  out.  Complete  succe.-.s  attenaed  the 
achievemeiit.  He  packed  four  eggi"  into  his  tobacco 
tills,  broke  two  more,  sucked  one,  and  caught  an 
infant  gull.  Sj;ort  of  this  varied  description  appealed 
much  ;o  Tommy.  Indeed  he  decided  that  in  future 
he  would  come  to  the  cliffs  alone,  'i  hen  he  returned 
to  Bcrr}-  I'arm  as  the  >un  began  to  set,  and  narrated 
his  adventures  ;it  great  length  to  his  mother.  Not 
until  darknes-;  fell  did  Deborah  come  liomc — to  find 
Tom  tr\ing  to  make  his  unhappy  young  gull  eat 
Indian  corn. 

Deborah  was  tearful,  and  in  her  mind  dwelt  a 
parting  that  had  been  very  sad  to  her.  She  and  Ned 
stopped  upon  the  cliffs  until  the  sun  sank  and  the 
wind  sank  with  him.  Under  the  glow  of  fading 
light  they  luok-d  at  the  sea  and  marked  a  boat  or 
two  almost  becalmed  on  their  homeward  way.  Ned 
knowing  the  cut  of  the  '  Jack  aiid  Lydia,'  saw  that 
she  was  among  the  rest. 

"  Tis  the  tiiird,"  lie  said.  "They'm  all  'round 
land  '  boats  back  from  the  Nurth  Channel.  And  the 
nc.\t  time  father  sails,  I've  got  to  go  too." 

.She  tried  to  cheer  him,  and  in  some  measure 
succeeded  ;  but  then,  when  he:  seemed  happier,  she 
herself  grew  miserable,  and  it  became  his  task  to 
comfort  her. 

Cnder  the  gloaming  they  turned  towards  home. 
The  da\-  had  been  one  of  almost  summer  heat,  and 
v.hile  }-et  tlic  sky  burnt  red  along  tlie  purple  haze 
cf  earth,  a  thin  mist  crept  over  their  path  where 
it  crossed  green  meadows  in  a  coomb.  Beyond 
these  rose  Berry  Farm  and  its  elm  trees,  all  dark 
against   the    ruildy   sk}-.     Under   dying  glimmer   of 
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twilight  seven  white  ducks  were  workin;4  in  a  row 
down  the  me.idow.  The  'grassland  was  dark  as 
wine,  W'here  it  sloped  upward  to  a  hic;h  hed^e  that 
divided  it  from  the  li-ht  of  the  sky.  The  ducks, 
>uiik  to  uncertain  splishes  of  chill  grey,  waddled 
(niwards,  feeding  upon  the  slimy  life  that  evening 
and  moisture  had  tempted  forth.  None  interfered 
with  her  neighbours  ;  and  when  they  reached  tlie 
limits  of  the  pasture,  they  turned  almost  simul- 
taneously, quacked,  and  set  forth  down  the  field 
again.  In  the  dim  hedgerow,  beside  which  the  boy 
and  girl  presentlj'  moved,  primroses  lifted  small  wan 
faces  ;  the  stars  came  out  above  them,  and  both  felt 
their  young  hearts  full. 

"Oh,  the  beautiful  land,  and  all  the  creatures!" 
sighed  Ned. 

"  The  sea  be  full  of  creatures  too,"  she  said. 

"  But  so  different.  The  cows  and  sheep  and  even 
they  ducks  there — they  be  all  warm  and  trust  to  the 
air  like  us.  But  the  sea  things— I  hate  'em.  They 
glaze  at  you  out  of  their  dead  eyes  ;  and  when  they'm 
alive  they'm  still  as  cold  as  death  ;  and  j'et  I  don't 
like  to  see  'em  die,  for  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to 
kill  'em  when  they're  dragged  up." 

"  You  can  trust  your  father  to  do  the  right  thing." 

"  Yes,  I  can — but " 

Presently  he  uttered  a  wish  that  made  her  laugh. 

"  If  only  Tom  could  get  into  my  skin  and  I  could 
get  in  his  !  " 

The  time  and  place  were  come  for  them  to  part, 
}'et  Ned  dreamed  not  of  any  formal  leave-taking. 
He  had  never  shaken  hands  with  Deborah  in  his 
life,  and  intended  no  such  ceremony  at  thi;:  moment. 
15ut  she  was  a  girl ;  Ned  was  her  hero  ;  her  emotions 
suddenly  quickened  before  this  mo^t  sorrowful 
departure  and  farewell.  She  had  wit  to  feel  that  it 
meant  a  great  change  in  Ned's  life  ;  she  had  heart 
pnniirrh  to  know  that  tl,c  change  would  also  be  iclt 
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very  keenly  by  her.  Now,  before  he  could  exclaim 
or  protest,  the  little  thinf^  kissed  him.  lie  felt  her 
simboiinet  touch  his  cars,  and  her  lips  upon  his  check. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  "  cried  the  boy  and  st<Jod,  stupid, 
^tarin:;  and  hot,  under  the  darkness. 

15iit  she  was  gone. 

"  I'll  come  up  over  first  minute  that  I  coine  bagk, 
to  tell  you  all  the  news  !  "  he  shouted  after  her  ;  but 
she  did  not  answer.  His  heart  throbbed  ;  he  watched 
her  llutter  away,  like  a  soft  r.ight  moth,  through  the 
dimpsy  light,  and  then  he  went  home.  Once  or 
twice  he  stood  still  upon  the  road  ;  once  or  twice  he 
stumbled.  His  thoughts  were  bigger,  stranger,  more 
wonderful  than  any  thoughts  that  had  ever  wandered 
tiirough  liis  young  brains  until  that  hour. 


CIIAPTKR    VI 


A  LAKt.i:  patience  with  life  distinguished  John  Major. 
He  expected  little  from  it  and  took  c;ood  fortune  and 
bad  in  simple  belief  that  both  belon^^cd  to  his 
dc.stin\-,  and  tiiat  the  proportions  were  perfecth' 
niingkd  b}-  I'rovidence.  His  fiith  in  rcli  ;ion  was 
absolute,  and  he  re;_;ulated  his  existence  \^y  the 
]-)recepts  of  Christianity  to  the  best  of  his  power.  He 
was  a  Christian  man  who  followed  his  directio;', 
logically,  so  far  as  life  allowed  it,  and  he  mad^- 
no  demur  ^vhcn  odicrs  succeeded  and  prospered 
far  better,  in  proportion  as  they  conformed  to 
th.c  ;;ctual  practices  of  social  intercourse  and  the 
actual  code  of  human  relations  in  business  and 
affair  ■■. 

Perhaps  the  man  had  but  one  ambition  :  that  his 
son  sIkjuUI  carry  on  the  famil}-  tradition  at  sea  and 
preserve  tlie  unbroke!i  line  of  the  Majors  as  Ikixham 
fishermen.  This,  in  that  it  was  seemly  and  reason- 
able, l.e  expected  to  happen.  Of  his  boy  he  knew 
liltle,  save  that  he  was  gentle  and  kindly  and 
exceedingly  like  his  mother.  That  no  mighty  desire 
to  join  the  boat  existed  in  Ned  was,  of  course,  clear 
to  his  father,  and  that  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  land,  John  Major  also  perceived.  He  had  ahvays 
preferred  to  work  on  their  half-acre  of  earth,  than 
put  off  to  help  paint  or  polish  the  'Jack  and  Lydia '  ; 
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showed  CM!  l,i!id  an  itiquiriiii;  aiul  active  spirit  that 
the  sea  uiil>-  served  to  dull.  But  the  significance  of 
these  facts  uai;  Ixit  dimly  perceived  by  the  father, 
and  if  he  marked  it,  an  explanation  always  occurred 


d  h 


e  knew 


til  him.     The  sea  for  Ned  meant  work,  an 

that  ;  the  land  was  onl)'  play.     Naturall)-,  th.  lefurc, 

u  iih  a  hiinian  in.-^tinct  pru[)er  to  youth  still  unbroken, 


he  turned  to  the  ijlcasant  things  and  sh 
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ti:at  must  stand  for  real  life  and  its  labours  and 
cares. 

"  If  heVl  been  a  farmer's  boy,  now,"  explained  John 
t('  Emma  Michclmorc,  "  I  lay  my  life  he'd  have  hated 
tlie  sight  of  a  plough,  and  (;nly  been  happy  messing 
about  with  t!ie  boats  ;  but  because  he  knows  that 
the  boats  for  him  mean  work  and  not  play,  he  turns 
to  the  things  of  the  s(<il.  'Tis  the  usual  contrariness 
of  human  nature,  and  I  set  no  store  by  it.  He's  not 
afraid  of  work  and  knows  the  meaning  of  duty,  as 
e\ery  Christian  bu\-  ditl  ought  to  know  at  fourteen, 
if  his  jjarents  have  done  their  duty  by  him.'' 

The  truth,  however,  lay  deeper  than  John  had  a 
mind  to  ijlumb.  It  belonged  to  his  boy's  character: 
it  arose  out  of  far-off  hereditary  causes  and  a  personal 
\ariation  from  the  old  stock.  Perhaps  in  the  an- 
cestry of  his  mother  a  very  good  ansu-cr  to  the 
i:i>-sterv-  nn'ght  have  been  found ;  but  the  material 
c.iuse  mattered  little  :  the  fact  remained  that  Ned's 
bent  was  the  earth,  and  that  not  merely  did  he  feel 
no  desire  toward  the  sea,  but  experienced  an  active 
aversion  from  it.  Whether  environment  nn'ght 
modify  this  aversion  ;  whether  his  future  life  might 
l«re>ently  strike  down  the  barriers  of  personal  feeling 
.uid  instinct,  now  standing  between  Ned  Major  and 
has  prcde.itincd  calling,  remained  to  be  seen.  At 
present  the  prospect  dulled  his  sensibility  and  made 
iiis  heart  heavy.  He  faced  the  inevitable  in  a  spirit 
s.d  for  such  a  young  boy.  Seldom  has  a  youth  set 
^•-.1    upuu  iifc    uIlu    bo   iittic  gladness  and  such  in- 
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diffrreiit  .-imbition.  The  thinj^  tliat  his  father  sup- 
posed to  be  an  end  of  life,  he  regarded  as  a  means 
only.  Hut  that  was  his  secret  and  lie  liid  it  clo^c. 
He  hesitated  even  to  think  of  it  iMnisclf,  for  somctl  injj 
\vhis])crcd  to  Nid  that  to  harbour  tliis  ultimate  hope 
was  dislo\'al  to  his  father  ;  yet  no  \()Uiv^  heart  can 
beat  at  all  without  some  s^nn'din^^  star.  A  i^oal  w.is 
as  vital  to  Ned  as  meat  and  drink  ;  and  lu's  hope 
took  shape  of  the  good  red  earth,  seen  dimly  and  afar 
after  dreary  years  of  tossin<^  uoon  the  sea.  Kven  in 
that  remote  ambition  lurked  grief,  because  this  boy 
had  a  ineasurc  of  sensitive  feeling  handed  to  him 
from  his  mother's  race  ;  and  when  he  thought  (;f 
soinc  homestead  in  the  distant  hills — far  be\'ond 
reach  of  the  sound  or  sight  of  any  sea — he  suffered. 
J(jhn  Major  was  the  first  great  rL'alily  of  life  to  Ned. 
He  had  sense  already  to  understand,  and  power  to 
appreciate  a  little  of  his  father's  high  nature.  A 
better  man  he  knew  not,  or  a  man  more  different 
from  the  rest.  He  hastened  (jftcn  to  the  company 
of  his  father  after  soine  chance  hour  in  the  harbour. 

1  here  was  something  fearful  in  the  presence  of 
fishermen  to  Ned  during  his  carh*  boyhood.  As 
they  came  off  the  boats,  climbed  the  steps  and  stood 
again  on  shore,  they  looked  to  him  less  than  men. 
The  sea  moulded  them  hideously.  They  were  scarred 
and  stained  antl  seared  with  the  salt  of  life  and  the 
tribulations  and  toils  of  it.  Their  hands  were  nut 
like  human  hands.  They  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
wet  rojjcs,  and  were  often  distorted  and  maimed. 
Here  was  a  th.umb  lopped  off  and  here  a  finger. 
The  arms  of  the  men  ended  in  hair\-  claws  rather 
than  hands  ;  they  looked  metamorphosed  to  the 
likeness  of  the  crabs  and  craytish  that  came  out  of 
the  sea.  Their  faces  were  terrible  to  hiiri — different 
to  the  faces  of  the  men  on  the  land.  Some  looked 
as  though  hacked  out  of  wood  ;  some  seemed  stamped 
from  grey  iron  ;  some   were  grotesque  and  hairy  as 
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the  cocoanut  faces  in  the  shop  windows.  Stained 
and  \Mittcn  wilh  all  ma mrr  of  st'iric>  that  he  could 
not  read,  they  passed  alon;4.  VVouiuis  and  scars 
of  wounds  were  upon  them.  Some  had  lost  an  eye, 
some  had  broken  a  nose,  some  went  lame,  many 
were  lashed  and  torn  to  the  bone  with  stranije 
(gashes  that  forked  like  li^^htniuLj  upon  their  fore- 
heads aiul  their  cheeks.  'I'hey  were  terrible  when 
they  swore  and  cursed,  and  poured  filthy  lanc;ua;.;e 
out  i){  their  lips  ;  and  they  were  more  terrible  when 
they  laughed  and  jested  about  things  he  could  not 
understand,  yet  liuessed  must  be  of  ill  repute. 
Dreadful  in  realit)',  demonian  in  iiis  dreams,  were 
the  fishermen  to  Ned  at  the  time  of  his  callow 
youth.  But  that  sta;;c  passed.  They  frightened 
him  no  more.  He  knew  that  they  were  brave  and 
nearly  always  kind. 

Ned  hungered  for  manliness  as  much  as  any  other 
natural  boy  ;  >ct  tlic  manliness  of  these  men  seemed 
to  him  only  brutishness.  The  very  reek  and  stench 
of  them,  as  the>'  came  filthy  and  unshorn  off  the  sea, 
was  not  so  dreadful  to  his  mind  as  their  eyes — 
heavy,  soulless,  like  the  horse  that  ploughed  or  the 
sheep  that  grazed.  Dogs  had  more  answering  light 
in  the  faces  of  them  than  these  weary,  wave-beaten 
creatures.  They  lumbered  ashore,  shouldered  their 
way  upon  the  quay,  sold  their  fish,  and  vanished  to 
their  dens,  their  females,  and  their  cubs  on  the  hills 
round  about.  The  splendour  of  it  and  the  irony  of 
it — the  underl\-ing  facts,  that  this  dull  race  of  strong 
men  was  justifying  existence  fincl\%  yet  toiling  for 
too  small  a  rcwaro,  and  winning  tVom  life  far  less 
than  their  desert — these  things  Ned  knew  not.  He 
had  the  clear  e\e  of  the  child,  but  had  no  art  to 
glean  the  inside  meaning  of  what  he  saw  so  perfectly, 
so  painfully  from  outside  His  senses  received  the 
spectacle  of  the  fisherman's  life,  and  his  heart  was 
sickened.     He  saw  Artiiur  Ivlicheimore  and  Vviiliam 
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Gilbcrd,  his  f.ulicr's  hands,  ami  he  marked  that  ihcy 
were  like  the  rest.  Their  h'fe  had  made  them  u^ly, 
and  their  speech,  when  John  Major  w.is  not  by  to 
overht  ar  it,  lesembled  the  olhei -.  And  Harry 
Miciiehiiore,  the  bo\-  now  turned  man,  whose  place 
Ned  was  soon  to  t.d\e  in  the  boat- he  showctl  tlic 
stamp  1 1  the  sea  also.  Already  in-  was  lurrowcd  and 
weather-beaten  ;  alread>'  he  rolled  in  his  walk  and 
went  heavil)-  in  his  ^'reat  sca-bools,  and  filled  his 
speech  w  ith  cursin'^;  and  coar.^cncss. 

'1  hus,  at  fourteen,  Ned  was  unusually  thoujrhtful  ; 
and  his  ultimate  hopes  acccirdini;!}'  suffered  some 
cloudint^  of  rei^ret,  becarsc  there  w.is  in  him  a 
suspicion  that  his  father's  life  should  be  jjood  ennuijh 
bnd  high  f'nouvh  for  him  also.  His  fatlier  showed 
how  a  man  mi;^ht  go  to  sea  and  ket  p  hii  body  as 
cle.ui  as  liis  soul  ;  his  fatlur  v  isheii  him  to  be  a 
fr  hermai^  and  who  was  Ned  to  feel  an\'  de^'ic 
contrary  to  liis  father's  desire,  or  hunger  for  a  life 
other  than  hi^-  father's  life?  His  green  spirit  debated 
these  things  with  misery  ;  and  scnnetiines  a  sort  of 
tiim  thankfulness  brooded  in  it,  bccau.se  his  father 
had  decided,  and  that  for  him  remained  onl}'  to  obey. 
He  knew  of  boys  w  ho  had  run  au  aj'  to  sea  ;  but  never 
of  one  u  ho  had  run  awaj-  frc^m  sea,  or  even  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  He,  indeed,  had  thought  of  it,  but  his 
mind  was  not  bui  '  in  that  pattern;  he  felt  no  desire 
toward  adventures ;  lu's  instinci  w  as  ';o  cjbcy  those 
set  in  authority  over  him.  So  now  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  sea,  and  made  good  resoluticjns  and  trusted 
the  larger  wisdom  of  his  father  in  this  matter. 
Happily  the  first  crisis  of  his  life  left  him  without 
much  immediate  possibility  of  mo:e  suffering  before 
the  second.  His  mother's  death  had  taxed  his  powers 
of  sustaining  grief  to  the  uttermost,  and  before  that 
paramount  shock,  when  it  returned  to  him  in  its  full 
significance  fitfully,  even  the  sea  looked  a  lesser  evil. 

And  now  the  day  had  come,  and  somewhat  self- 
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conscious  in  his  new  cluthes,  Xcd  walked  beside  his 
father  to  the  harbour  at  six  c;clocl<,  while  llic  slate 
roofs  of  his  home  flashed  back  the  lir.^t  Tires  of 
morning,  and  a  ricjtoiis  cast  wind  tore  ra-;:ed  fuam- 
rid'^cs  alon'4  the  bay.  He  passed  resohitely  forward, 
burspoke  not.  He  was  full  (^f  a  great  determination 
to  quit  himself  like  a  man.  He  did  not  look  at  the 
sea  ;  but  he  remembered  that  his  father  hatl  said  at 
breakfast  that  they  should  fnid  something  more  than 
a  trawling  breeze  outside  the  bay.  The  remark  was 
intended  for  Mrs.  IMichelinore,  but  he  heard  it. 

Ned  glanced  up  at  Kin;;  \\illi;un's  statue  as  he 
erne  on  to  the  quay,  and  its  I  .Ibou^  eyes  and 
melanclKily  beak  did  nothing  to  liearten  him.  It 
sc'-med  that  the  grotesque  stone  was  takmg  a  gloomy 
farewell,  that  a  prediction  of  woe  emanated  frcnn  it-, 
mournful  countenance.  He  stood  still  a  moment  and 
stared  at  it,  as  though  the  white  monster  w.is  a  new- 
thing  to  him— blown  hither  b\-  the  cist  witnl  in  the 
night. 

The  harbour  was  ali\e  ;  the  wharves  were  awake  ; 
and  their  tympany  of  noises,  famil-'ar  e.iough  to  Ned, 
yet  struck  his  ear  with  a  new  meaning  to-da\-.  The 
breezes  n^et  him  here — cold  enough  and  sweet,  from 
their  journey  through  the  harbour  head.''.  A  bustle 
and  confusion  reigned  on  every  side.  Twenty  big 
dandy  ketches  were  just  away  for  the  journe>-  lound 
the  Land's  End  to  St.  George's  Channel,  and  men 
put  off  to  them  with  loaves  and  food  and  parcels  and 
fat  canvas  kit-bags  that  held  their  clothes.  Carts 
rolled  and  rattled  along  the  streets  laden  with  gear. 
Here  came  a  trawler's  beam,  to  be  thrown  with  a 
might)-  splash  into  the  water,  and  then  toA-ed  to  the 
boat  that  needed  it ;  here  were  a  pair  of  irons  here 
a  length  of  trawl-warp.  Sails  were  coming  dov.n 
from  the  barking  yards,  bright  with  new  ochre  ;  bo.xes 
and.  crates  clattered  to  the  quay  on  handcarts  ;  from 
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of  chains,  and  rattle  of  blocks.  Men  shouted  and 
bawled  ;  boys  yelled  and  raced  about  ;  dotijs  were 
busy  as  the  busiest,  noisy  as  the  noisiest  ;  and  above 
all,  wheeling  everywhere,  with  heads  turning  this  wav 
and  that,  the  grey  gulls  and  the  brown  gulls  tloatcd 
serene,  bright-eyed,  to  mew  and  utter  their  dry, 
chuckling  laughter.  In  harbour  the  air  was  drenchecl 
with  the  odour  of  tar  and  twine  ;  light  glittered  and 
rioted  over  the  harmony  of  bright  mud,  wi^.h  the  red 
hulls  rcposin;;  upon  it  ;  over  the  bright  amber- 
coloured  masts  that  sprang  dense  as  a  giant  rced-bed 
above  thci,-!.  A  hazy  mist  of  cordage  shcaic  here, 
and  the  naked  poles  weie  capped  with  little  golden 
weather-vanes,  from  which,  like  tlowcrs,  flashed  scraps 
of  fluttering  bunting,  scarlet  and  yellow  and  green. 

In  blue  jerseys  and  russet  overalls — in  sea  colour 
and  sail  colour—the  iT^hcrraen  were  clad.  '^hey 
stumped  a;.d  hurried  about  so  full  of  theii  wn 
business  t'^at  not  one  had  lei-;ure  to  give  Ned  a 
welcome  o.    to  wish  him  well. 

^  Dick  Varwell,  who,  among  his  virtues,  was  an  early 
riser,  already  occupied  his  usual  place  on  a  swinging 
chain  between  two  stone  pillars  at  the  quay.  He'vva's 
smoking  and  watching  other  men  work. 

"  Ah  !  Ned— so  you're  off,  my  bold  hero.  Well  " 
—he  winked  out  at  the  wild  sea— "good  luck  to 
your  break f.ist  I  ' 

"'Tis  terrible  rough — ch?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  Get  along  with  you  ! "  cried  Michelmore,  who 
stood  by  the  steps  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
"  no  more  tnan  a  good  trawling  brcez.c  wi'  a  reef  in."  ' 

John  Major,  who  had  stopped  to  talk  to  a  salesman, 
ne.Kt  came  along.  He  answered  Varwell's  salutation 
with  the  s'ightest  nod  ;  yet  the  father  in  him  made 
k's  heart  a  little  warmer  when  Tumbledown  Dick 
spoke  kindly  of  Ned  and  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  finer  youngster  set  out  to  sea. 

"  Wortliy  to  carry  on  the  name,"  he  said,  "  and   I 
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li  )pc  there'll  be  Majors  to  sail  out  of  Rrixham  as  long 
a-  there  be  fishiii:;-b()ats  to  carry  em." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you.  'Tis  a  kind  speech — sure 
enough,"  answered  John,  doubtfull\-  gazing  at  the 
man  who  i!t'.(-rcd  it.  Then  he  went  down  to  the 
b  lat,  wondering  how  it  came  about  that  this  worth- 
less creature,  swinging  on  the  chain  above,  could  speak 
so  good  a  thing  b>  him.  At  any  rate  no  other  had 
lliought  to  say  as  much. 

'•  'Tis  a  lesson  that  we  can't  keep  good  out  o'' 
an>-body,"  he  confided  to  Gilbcrd,  who  sat  beside  him 
while  the  younger  men  rowed.  "Gocrl  will  creep 
into  the  human  heart.  Tor  why?  It  be  built  to 
iiold  it,  and  'tis  no  more  to  be  kept  out  of  us  than 
bolts  and  bars  can  keep  out  light." 

William  Gilbcrd,  however,  shook  his  head. 

"  'Tis  because  he  had  the  craft  to  say  what  he 
knowed  would  piease  a  father's  ear,''  he  answered. 
"  Nought  but  his  cunning.  There  ban't  more  good 
hid  in  Tumbledown  Uick  than  marrow  in  a  dry 
bone." 


II 


CHAPTER    VI  i 


Out  went  tlic  boat,  c^rindin!:;  the  L^rceii  wiiltr  uiKlcr 
her  bow  as  she  rounded  tlie  harljou;-  head  and  rolled 
into  the  lop  of  a  runnini;'  sea.  Past  tlic  ice-hou.-c, 
where  white,  frozen  bars  climbed  aloft  on  an  endless 
stairway,  past  the  slips,  where  a  c;rowinL;  boat  thrust 
her  yellow  ribs  aloft  at  water's  brink,  they  rowed  ; 
then  Ned  set  his  teeth  to  sec  the  ;j;nMt  foam-headed 
waves  racing  furiously  at  them  out  of  the  bay  beyond. 
'Phcv  felt  the  dracj  of  the  tide  before  tliev  reached  the 
'Jack  and  L}dia.'  It  seemed  to  pull  the  boat's  nose 
down  into  the  water  ;  but  she  came  _:;  a;^ain  wich  ;• 
leap  like  a  cork,  and  the  slap  of  tlie  spray  unly  struck 
sun-fire  from  the  tarpaulins  of  Arlb.ur  ;ind  Harry 
Michelmore,  where  they  tuijt^ed  at  the  oars. 

No  friendly  inessagc  from  the  sea  came  to  Ned  ; 
hidden  in  his  heart,  yet  not  hidden  from  his  father's 
eye,  was  fear.  He  fouyht  it,  and  supposed  that  none 
had  seen  ;  but  his  furtive  e}-e  told  the  tale  to  the  man 
at  the  helm.  John  Major  was  merciful,  )ct  he  smarted 
before  the  .-ii;^ht. 

In  twenty  minutes,  and  not  without  a  struggle,  the 
boat  had  reached  the  trawler  and  was  .soon  dragged 
aboard.  Here  seemed  a  strong  fortress  against  the 
waves  compared  with  the  cocklesliell  that  had  brought 
him  hither,  and  Ned  set  to  work  v.ith  prompt  obedi- 
ence. He  knew  the  name  of  everything,  and  showed 
a  promise  of  smartness  as  yet  beyond  the  power  of 
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his  staftc^-erinc:  land-lc^s  to  execute.  But  the  nsher- 
mcn  were  transformed,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  inar.< 
it.  They,  who  rolled  like  porpoises  ashore  and  seemed 
sc.irccly'able  to  dra;^  their  mii^hty  .sea-boots  alor/j;  the 
qua\-s  or  up  the  windini^  stairwaj'S,  were  agile'  and 
swift  with  a  rolling  deck  under  their  feet.  They 
hopped  about  like  monkeys,  worked  magical  1\-, 
brought  life  and  order  into  the  ropes  and  rattling 
spars.  They  had  eyes  in  the  backs  of  their  heads  tor 
swinging  booms  ;  they  had  ten  hands  apiece  ;  they 
anticipated  every  order,  toiled  together,  each  at  liis 
proper  task,  like  the  wheels  and  cranks  of  an  cii^-^inc. 
Xed  was  bade  to  go  aft  and  watch  Harry,  u  hose  pl:icc 
atloat  henceforward  he  would  take. 

The  stiff  north-easter  hummed  overh(  ad,  and  'Sir. 
Major's  craft  rolled  to  her  gunwales  in  the  following 
seas  ;  but  five  minutes  had  not  passed  when  all  was 
ciianged.  At  a  touch  the  dead  tin^ber,  screaming 
ropes,  and  flapping  canvas  were  tuned  to  work.  '1  he 
'Jack  and  Lydia'  cast  off  her  moor'ngs,  maue  sail, 
steadied  to  the  wind,  and  woke.  She  lifted  like  a 
giant  to  the  first  billow,  and  Ned  felt  a  sort  of  fearful 
exultation  at  the  mighty  leap  of  her  as  she  heeled 
over,  crashed  into  the  seas,  and  ground  them  foaming 
beneath  her. 

When  the  water  came  a  foot  deep  into  the  lee 
scui)pers,  Ned  looked  at  his  father,  who  was  at  tne 
helm  ;  but  this  bubbling,  hissing  rush  of  .sea  over  the 
sloping  decks  seemed  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  any- 
body. The  'Jack  and  Lydia'  held  on  with  a  welter 
of  white  at  her  bow>piit  and  a  tlood  of  water  racing 
upon  iier  deck  fir  into  the  stormy  bay.  Then  she 
tacked,  and  Arthur  Michelmore  roared  ti>  Ned  to 
mind  the  main  boom  as  it  swung  across  over  his  cap. 
It  touched  him,  but  no  more,  and  his  father  was  con- 
cerned, and  bade  him  keep  awake.  Then  began  the 
lung,  slow  beat  to  the  fishing-grounds,  and  the  trawler 
pitched  heavily  with  her  head  as  near  the  wind  as  she 
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could  sail.  \c(l  endured  the  ordeal  well,  and  !\Iichcl- 
more  the  yoiint^cr  felt  a  secrLt  disappointment  that 
his  successor  had  paid  no  toll. 

"  "S'ou'll  never  be  sick."  said  William  Gilberd  ;  "  you 
can  swear  to  that.  'Tis  a  very  fair  dustini^  for  a 
boyinner,  and  you're  Major  all  throuc^h.  No  Major 
was  ever  knowed  to  be  sick  at  sea — eh,  John  ? " 

The  •-kijipcr  substantiated  this  tact. 

"I  di.'tit  fear  for  him,"  he  said.  "He'll  cat  his 
p.ieat,  come  prescntl)-,  alon;;  with  the  best  of  us." 

Now  the  boat  went  staL'.i'.erinL,^  on  with  a  dry  deck. 
She  rose  well  to  the  sea  >n  this  tack,  and  Ned  felt 
i^.cr  lift  like  a  feather  over  '^e  mii^hty  rollers.  Above, 
the  sails  scarcelv  fluttered,  thanks  to  the  hand  at  the 
helm,  but  his  father's  skill  was  wasted  on  Ned  as  }ct. 
He  seemed  to  do  nrithin^,'  but  hold  th^  tiller. 

William,  ho'vevcr,  drew  his  attention  to  what 
s'.eerin;.^  O!-  this  tack  really  meant.  Ned  was  invited 
to  take  the  helm  a  moment,  and  the  'Jack  and 
1  ydia'  inr tanth' b' haved  like  a  wilful  steed  weakly 
'juided. 

Ned  -^et  to  work  to  peel  potatoes  pre>cntly  and,  by 
ill  fortune,  at  a  sudden  stac^;^ering  fall  of  the  trawler's 
nose  into  a  trouji^h,  slipped  his  knife  and  cut  himself 
to  the  bone.  It  was  his  first  sharp  pang  that  day, 
but  his  father  doctored  the  hand,  stopped  the  blood 
flow,  and  explained  that  Stockholm  tar  m]'j:ht  be 
tru.-,ted  as  a  sure  and  safe  medicament  in  all  such 
ca-.es.  His  hand  bound  up,  Ned  took  the  knife  again 
and  went  on  with  ;,reater  care. 

Hi,  Wdund  ached  less  than  his  heart.  Far  away 
astern,  tlio  white  water  danced  in  a  wavin^T,  spouting 
girdle  ab  )Ut  the  shore,  and  soon  the  clifts  sank  lower  ; 
while  the  red  earth  i.bove  them  f;uled  away.  The 
piouL^hed  lands  signalled  the  last  things  that  were 
good  to  Nrd,  and  dimmed  to  grc)-  sh.idows,  their 
sanguine  col  ur  all  suckeil  out  by  the  magic  of  the 
wind.     The  hard  silver  mist  of  the  north-easter  shut 
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down  on  the  liills  and  vallcj's,  and  tho  solid  thin;_;s 
of  his  Hfe  were  gone  with  the  shore.  There  remained 
to  him  bare  existence  on  the  hateful  sea. 

So  he  felt  then. 

To  the  '  Scruff '  for  raj'  was  the  '  Jack  and 
hyCua.'  bound.  This  submarine  bank  of  shell  and 
shingle  extends  east  and  west  from  Portland  Bill  to 
the  south  ijf  l)crry  Head.  Mr.  Major  knew  his  marks 
as  no  man  knew  them,  and  while  to  Ned  the  land 
seemed  huddled  to  a  mere  colourless  ghost,  peering 
fitfully,  cloud-like,  over  the  caps  of  the  near  waves, 
his  father  saw  much  more  upon  it  and  could  tell 
where  a  tn  .  clump,  dwarfed  now  to  a  dot,  fell  into 
line  with  a  lesser  speck — a  church  tower  on  a  cliff. 
He  knew  to  a  mile  when  the  broken  ground  of  the 
'Scruff'  stretched  beneath  the  bottom  of  his  boat, 
though  his  imagination  had  perhaps  never  pictured 
that  strange,  crepuscular  world  itself;  he  knew  the 
ridge  as  well  as  he  knew  the  way  home  ;  but  his 
mind's  eye  had  n(jt  seen  his  trawl-beam  ploughing  up 
that  kiiv.^d(jm,  or  liis  nut  frightening  before  it  or 
capturing  the  mingled  population  thereof. 

The  men  iiad  been  making  ready  for  a  while, 
and  Ned,  having  set  the  potatoes  on  a  little  stuve  in 
the  cabin,  v.'cnt  forward  to  talk  with  Mr.  Gilberd, 
who  was  mending  a  small  hole  in  tlie  net. 

"  The  new  net  be  nearly  ready,  I  hope, '  said 
William.  ''  This  here  one's  very  near  played  out. 
It  have  seen  eight  months'  work,  and  that  be  out 
of  the  I  ommon  long — a  very  good  life  for  a  net." 

"The  new  one's  wai'dng  at  iiome,"  answered  Ned. 

Then  John  Major  cried,  "  Down  trawl,  boys  !"  and 
the  business  of  ':etting  the  great  beam  overboard  in 
a  rough  sea  began. 

Net  stood  aside  to  watch  the  j'ounger  Michelmorc'-- 
part  in  this  operation.  Then  he  saw  his  chance  -id 
liastcned  unasked  to  lend  a  hand  with  the  alter 
bridic.      His  father,  v\cil  pleased,  shouted   this  order 
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and  that.  The  sails  flapped  and  thundered  ;  a  wave 
broke  over  the  boat.  All  was  riot  and  confusion  for 
a  few  moments.  Two  j^reat  ropes,  the  fore  and  after 
bridles,  run  twenty  fathoms  from  the  irons  of  the  trawl- 
net  and  meet  at  the  main  micjhly  cable — a  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms  lonj; — that  holds  all.  Now  the 
f^'.vat  trawl-bcam,  ncaily  as  loncj  as  the  'Jack  and 
I.ydia'  herself,  crashed  into  the  sea,  and  Ned  tumbled 
o\er  the  steam  winch  forward  and  barked  his  rii^ht 
shin  from  knee  to  ar.kle.  The  fleetin;^  aLjony  i>i 
it  uMde  Irm  reel,  but  he  picked  himself  up,  and 
the  aicn,  not  knowing  that  he  had  hurt  himself, 
laughed  at  the  mishap.  He  knew  that  liis  father 
was  watching  all  the  time,  so  he  laughed  also.griimed 
with  set  teeth  to  hide  his  agony,  and  toiled  away  at 
tlic  warp  as  it  came  crawling  like  a  snake  round  the 
winch  from  below.  The  net  was  sent  after  the 
beam  ;  the  after  iron  of  the  great  mass  hove  up  astern 
for  a  moment ;  then  the  whole  sank  slowly,  the 
b;  idles  were  swallowed  up  and  the  warp  strained  on 
the  bulwark. 

Then  a  great  change  seemed  to  c^mc  over  the  sea 
and  the  boat.  Ned  fancied  that  il  had  grown 
calmer  as  the  pace  mcjderated.  The  kctcli  skimmed 
along  no  more  with  lee  scuppers  awash,  but  steadied 
down,  like  a  hors(^  to  the  harrow.  AiKither  reef  was 
talvCn  in  and  the  'Jack  and  Lydia,'  .it  tiiwling  pace, 
began  to  drag  her  net  over  the  '  Scruff.'  Then  came 
a  time  of  rest. 

'•  No  tack  for  an  hour,"  sai  1  J(»hn  Major.  "  You'd 
best  turn  in,  Arthur,  and  get  forty  winks." 

He  left  the  helm,  ^hich  Gilbcrd  tocjk.  Arthur 
Michelinore,  who  had  an  abscess  in  an  aching  tooth, 
went  to  his  bunk  ;  the  skipper  lighted  his  pipe  and 
watched  Harry  and  Ned  make  diimer  ready. 

"  Now  let's  see  how  much  your  aunt  have  taught 
ycu,"  he  t:aid  to  his  son. 

A  scra<T  of  mutton  and  some  onions  were  added  to 
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the  potatoes,  and  }Iarry  slio'vci!  Ned  the  lockers, 
the  phice  for  salt  and  pepper,  tc;i  and  bread.  All 
drank  tea  in  this  boat,  for  the  skipper  wa-,  a  fanatic 
upon  the  subject  of  liquor,  and  more  than  one  good 
m-i!i  had  left  the  'Jack  and  Lydia '  because  of  it. 
Michelmore  and  Gilberd,  however,  had  been  with 
Mr.  Major  three  years.  15oth  profe  od  the  strongest 
opinions,  and  Arthur  Micheln.orc  practised  tiiem 
also;  but  ^Ir.  Gilberd,  in  the  profound  seclu  ion  <>f 
his  home,  permitted  himself  an  occasional  L;lass  of 
SI  iirits  (>v  pint  of  beer. 

Presently  John  Major  climbed  on  deck  wiiii  Plarry, 
and  Ned  was  left  in  the  silence  (  t"  the  cabin.  He 
uiiNcd  the  stew  and  boiled  a  kettle,  while  .\rthur 
Michelmore  sn)red  in  the  bunk  above  him.  He  too 
went  on  deck  presently,  and  watched  the  warp  break- 
in;^  out  of  the  v.-aves  with  a  beard  c^f  fjam  for  ever 
drippinc,'  from  it.  He  listened  to  the  noise  it  made  as 
it  rippeJi  out  of  th  .oUini;  seas.  There  was  somethin^:; 
dreary  and  monotonous  in  the  sound,  and  it  added 
to  his  lov.-  spirits.  The  sea  had  spoken  n  >  friend!;.' 
v,-ord  to  him  that  da}-,  and  he  hated  it  as  he  had 
n  \er  hated  it  before.  He  felt  greater  peace  of  mind 
and  body  below,  out  of  the  sight  ancl  sound  '  it; 
therefore,  down  he  went  again  to  his  cooking.  His 
leg  tormented  him  and  now,  looking  at  the  injury, 
he  found  a  raw  red  scrape  from  his  knee  half-way 
t«i  the  ar.kle,  and  a  stocking  blood-soaked.  The  sight 
depressed  him  still  further.  He  decided  that  he  must 
put  on  another  stocking.  He  fetched  down  his 
canvas  kit-b;ig  and  was  opening  it,  when  a  sudden 
and  violent  lurch  of  the  boat  threw  him  head  first 
at  the  stove.  Xed  thrust  foward  his  hand  to  save 
liis  face,  and  burnt  himself  all  over  the  palm  of  it. 
Tlien  he  fell  back  on  the  settle,  throbbing  and 
v'brating  with  pain  and  misery  in  body  and  in  mind. 
He  felt  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  world  on  his  young 
shoulders.       Wild,     frantic     thoughts     seized     him  ; 
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flectinfj  indij^natioii  and  even  ferocity  woke  in  his 
mild  spirit.  All  thini^s  combined  to  torture  him  ; 
he  was  baffled  at  each  turn  ;  even  his  resolution  to 
behave  like  a  man  was  crushed.  The  cursed  boat 
and  the  cursed  -ca  between  them  had  knocked  it 
out  of  him.  l""or  a  few  minutes  Ned  lost  his  ner\e, 
and  loiv^ed  to  rush  on  deck  and  flini;  himself  into 
the  water  and  have  done  with  it.  He  cowered  on  the 
settle  and  wept  and  wrun^^  his  tormented  liand. 

"  'Twill  be  the  death  of  me,''  he  sobbed  to  himself, 
"  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Overhead  feet  tramped,  and  Arthur  still  snored  in 
his  bunk.  Then  a  man  darkened  the  ladder,  and 
Ned  strove  to  recover  his  self-possession.  He  was 
i^lad  that  Harry  Michelmore  and  not  his  father  had 
found  him  in  this  pli'^ht.  Now  the  boy  of  seventeen 
comforted  the  boy  of  fourteen,  yet  not  without  some 
secret  satisfaction  at  Ned's  trouble. 

"  Ban't  all  beer  and  skittles— ch?  You'll  get  your 
sea-legs  come  presently.  Burned  too?  Dear,  dear  ! 
Poor  toad  ;  you're  catching  it  proper  for  a  first  day. 
Grease  be  the  stuff  for  a  burn.  Things  always  come 
three  to  a  time  at  sea  ;  but  'tis  bad  luck  as  you've 
gone  and  done  for  t'other  hand,  for  now  you'm  good 
for  nothing." 

Ned,  however,  declared  that  his  hurts  were  not 
very  great.  Harry  doctored  him,  and  then  told  him 
to  get  out  of  the  way  on  to  a  bunk  while  he  served 
out  the  dinner. 

The  cabin  was  a  marvel  of  much  in  little.  Every 
hole  and  corner  had  something  .stowed  in  it,  and  all 
things  were  in  their  places.  There  were  four  bunks — 
two  on  each  side.  The  cooking-stove  stood  forward, 
a  clock  ticked  on  the  bulkhead. 

Now  young  Michelmore  looked  at  it,  and  said  that 
dinner-time  was  come.  The  tra.vlcr  had  been  on  one 
tack  for  an  hour,  and  all  hands  went  on  deck  to  shift 
thr  irawl.     This  elaborate  business  was  watched  by 
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Xcd,  with  all  its  api)arcnt  hopeless  confusion  of 
shifting  sails  and  tangled  ropes.  Then  the  steady 
drag  and  lop  began  again,  and  all  went  below  to 
dinner,  save  Harry  iMichelmorc,  who  took  the  helm. 
Land  was  out  of  sight ;  one  or  two  other  trawlers 
worked  five  miles  distant  ;  a  full-rigged  ship  with 
white  sails  went  down  Channel,  snowy  and  grand 
against  the  grey. 

They  ate,  and  Gilbcrd  praised  Ned's  cooking  ;  but 
he  could  not  take  this  commendation  to  himself. 

"Twas  Harry  did  most,"  he  declaretl.  "I  was 
throwed  against  the  stove,  and  I've  cut  my  leg  too, 
and,  when  Harry  came  below,  I  was  down  on  my 
luck,  and  had  forgot  all  about  the  dinner  for  a  bit." 

They  ate  and  drank  ;  then  Arthur  and  \\  illiam 
went  on  deck,  and  Mr,  Major  was  left  with  his  son. 

"  'Twas  the  will  of  Providence,  Ned,  as  you  should 
sail  for  your  first  voyage  in  heavy  weather.  And  so, 
as  any  landsman  would,  you've  been  knocked  about 
a  bit.  But  'tis  quite  likely  that  you'll  be  months  at 
sea  afore  you  scratch  yourself  again.  'Twill  all  come 
natural  as  the  shore  presently.  I  see  signs  that 
you'll  be  very  handy  afore  long.  And,  of  course,  it 
must  be  so,  for  the  sea's  in  your  blood  for  genera- 
tions. 'Twill  be  your  .second  nature  afore  a  year's 
out,  because  our  line  be  born  to  sea  as  surely  as  men 
in  general  be  born  to  sorrow." 

Ned's  heart  told  him  that  the  sea  and  sorrow  were 
one  ;  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

"  I'm  going  to  do  iny  level  best  at  it,  father,"  he 
answered,  "though  'twill  never  come  as  second  nature 
to  me,  I'm  afraid,  because  I'm  so  terrible  fond  of  the 
land  and  the  ways  of  working  it." 
But  John  Major  shook  his  head. 
"That  feeling  will  fade  out  of  you,"  he  declnrcd. 
"  You  don't  know  nought  about  the  sea  yet,  and 
when  you  do,  you'll  fit.d  'tis  far  more  to  you  than 
ever  the  shore  can  be,  because  of  the  race  you  spring 
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from.  I've  seed  it  work  in  otiier  seafaring  fainilics. 
Now  and  then  there  comes  a  sport,  as  lakes  to  land 
work— I  i^rant  >'uu  that  ;  but  they  be  rare,  and  >"ou 
ain't  that  sort,  thou;^h  you  may  think  'tis  so  for  the 
moment.  I'll  liear  you  talk  about  the  land  when  you 
know  the  sea,  and  not  souucm-.  And  doii't  you  think 
we're  always  in  rou^di  water.  '  lis  siuoolh  ofti  ncr 
than  not,  and  I've  ncj  fault  to  find  with  storms  and 
los.-es,  for  they  come  in  their  appointed  times  and 
for  the  Lord's  purpose,  to  remind  u-.  that  life  be  life 
and  not  all  fatness  and  prosperity.  It  b,in't  Ciod 
A'mii^hty's  purpose  to  inake  us  out  of  conceit  with 
Eternity,  as  of  course  we  should  be  if  this  life  was  ad 
we  could  wish  to  make  it." 

Ned  felt  the  truth  of  these  reflections.  I  f  c  had 
never  been  less  out  of  conceit  with  l'"tcrnity  ii,  his 
own  short  life  than  during  the  past  few  hours.  One 
thing  was  absolutely  certain,  and  the  l^iblc  e-'plicitly 
stated  it :  that  there  would  be  no  more  sea  in  heaven. 
Ned  knew,  however,  that  to  his  parent,  this  assurance 
was  the  most  distressing  within  the  covers  of  the 
Word. 


CHArTEK    VI  [I 


Aftfk  !,oon  the  wind  moderated,  the  sun  th.it  Iiad 
retired  behind  a  dark  ha/.c  br^kc  out  a_L;ain,  and 
threw  a  fret  of  ^^old  ui)on  the  foam  tests  and  of 
silver  where  the  wind  roughs  .led  the  shadowed 
trou^^'hs  of  the  waves.  Ned  watched  Harry  c;ct  up 
steam  in  the  Httle  winch-engine  forwartl,  because 
the  time  was  come  for  bringing  in  the  trawl.  The 
result  of  five  hours'  drcd':;ing  would  now  be  known. 
But  recoverin  \  the  gre  t  beam  a-id  net  was  a 
weightier  matter  than  casting  them   forth. 

At  four  o'clock  the  'Jack  and  Lydia'  dropped 
her  foresail,  cami  \\\  nose  to  wind,  and  began  to 
wind  in  the  trawl  waip.  Clink — clink — clink  went 
the  winch,  and  yard  by  j  ard  the  rope  came  home 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  boat.  Then,  when  to  Ned 
it  seemed  that  a  mile  of  warp  must  have  run  aboard, 
wound  off  the  winch  and  slipped  like  a  glittering 
snake  below,  the  forehead  of  the  trawl  hove  up 
through  the  green  sea,  and  the  beam  soon  appeared 
— white  and  glimmering  with  its  image  broken  by 
the  water.  Tackle  was  waiting  on  the  fore-halyard 
block,  and  as  all  hands  bore  upon  it  a  merry  clucking 
reminded  Ned  o*"  the  yard  at  Berry  Farm,  and  the 
busy  hens  crowdmg  and  feeding  there.  Then  from 
the  water  flashed  tiie  fore  iron  of  the  trawl,  and  the 
after  iron  was  visible  a  minute  later.  They  had 
gone  into  the  sea  rusty  red  ;  they  emerged  glittering 
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like  silver  ficm  the  lone;  hours  of  poh.-,hin'^  on  the 
shell  aii'l  sand  C)f  the  '  Scruff.' 

The  beam  was  made  fast  ;  beneath,  the  reticula- 
tions of  the  net  shimmered  black  through  the 
s\vin£;in'.^  foam  and  water,  and  sank  away  under  it. 
The'  Michehnores  and  Gilberd  donned  tarpaulin 
aprons  ia.-^lu  d  with  yarn  about  their  middies.  Ihen 
they  ranin-d  along  the  bulwark,  and  be:-;an  to  get 
in  the  net. 

Foot  b>-  foot  it  came  glimmering  out  of  the  deep, 
bcdiamondcd  with  running  rows  of  drops,  sl-.innig 
with  rags  and  tags  of  red  and  green  seaweed. 

Mr.   Major    looked   over   the   side  and   shook    his 

head. 

"  Terrible  dirty,"  he  declared.  "  This  ground  wants 
cleaning  cruel.  Gaff  the  polk  line,  Ned,  and  help 
lig  the  bag  rope." 

Quickly  the  cod  of  the  net  rose  gunwale  high, 
like'  an  enormous  dripping  sponge  of  matted  weeds. 
Here  and  there  in  the  midst  the  white  belly  of  a 
fish  gleamed  silvery,  jammed  against  the  meshes. 
Then  the  bulging  mass  was  dragged  aboard  ;  Gilberd 
threw  oft"  the  cod  line,  and  a  downpour  of  mingled 
matter,  dead  and  living,  showered,  slithered,  spread, 
and  streamed  every  way  on  the  deck. 

To  Ned  the  things  that  belonged  to  humanity 
rather  than  the  sea  came  first  in  interest.  He 
shuddered  at  all  the  strange  and  gasping,  creeping 
and  crawling  life  that  spread  here.  He  was  sorry 
for  the  creatures  torn  from  the  depths  to  die,  because 
he  hated  death  with  the  vague  hate  of  >-outh,  and 
his  heart  was  naturally  pitiful ;  but  the  man-of-war's 
fire  bar,  the  scrubbing  brush,  the  tarpaulin  hat,  the 
cake  of  soap,  the  boot,  the  clay  pipe— these  familiar 
things  inlercstcd  him.  They  belonged  to  the  light, 
and  the>-  returned  to  the  air  again  somehow  richer 
and  stranger  for  their  sojourn  under  sea.  The  prey 
of  the  trawl  declared  itself;  a  legion  of  Iitile  brouu 
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and  jc'.Iuw  cr.ib^,  like  ants  from  a  nest,  bci^an  to 
thrust  out  of  the  mnss  and  hurry  sideways  off  in 
Lvcry  (Hrccti(Ki.  H<irrors  crawled  here  also— strange, 
niv;htinare  thint;s  without  faces,  whose  e\es  were 
perched  en  stalks,  whose  wa>s  and  motions  seemed 
awful  to  the  mind  that  could  not  picture  their 
pr'i|)ricty  in  their  own  environment. 

Ned   noted  the  monsters,  and  cried  out  that  they 
were  hideous  ;  but  his  father  had  wit  to  laui^h  at  him. 
"  Y(nrd  loc)k  just  so  hideous  to  them,  if  you  was 
at  the  bottom  (^f  the  sea,"  he  said. 

Spider  crabs  and  hermit  crabs — red  and  careen  and 
f^rcy — were  here,  with  starfish,  shells,  ec^^'s,  and  a 
swarm  of  useful  thincjs  as  yet  too  small  to  kill._  A 
few  fine  plaice,  brown  and  scarlet  spotted,  went  into 
the  first  fi.'.h-bo.x,  and  proved  the  pick  of  the  venture. 
Then  the  men  sorted  two  score  of  ray  from  the 
writhing  heap.  A  heavy  hake  followed,  and  there 
emerged  also  some  fluke,  dabs,  and  rock  ling. 
Hundreds  of  immature  fiat  fish  were  shovelled  up 
in  the  seaweed  and  returned  to  the  sea. 

Ned  could  not  help  much,  but  he  used  his  injured 
hands  as  best  he  might  to  rescue  the  little  crabs 
that  had  crawled  to  all  manner  of  corners.  Many 
had  been  crushed  to  death  under  the  feet  of  the 
men,  and  the  boy's  sentimentality  tortured  him  at 
the  sight.  He  saved  many  small  creatures,  and  his 
father  watched  him  but  made  no  comment. 

William  Gilberd  offered  Ned  an  uncommon  spiny 
shell  as  a  keepsake  and  memento  of  his  first  day  at 
sea  ;  and  this  he  took  for  Deborah.  Yet,  as  William 
scraped  the  pulpy  mass  of  life  out  for  him,  the  boy 
felt  sorry  that  his  pleasure  in  making  the  gift  was 
marred  by  this  death  of  the  shell's  first  possessor. 
He  strove  the  harder  to  rescue  other  lives,  and  when 
none  was  looking  he  dropped  overboard  two  gigantic 
prawns  which  Arthur  Michelmore  had  thrown  to  him 
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But  many  of  he  frail,  stranded  creatures  were 
dead  bcf<Trc  they  returned  to  their  clement,  and  many 
had  peti-hcd  in  their  Iuiil,^  dru'^  over  the  bottom  ; 
and  now  the  gulls,  that  came  in  a  squalling  storm 
after  the  boat  and  hurtled  astern  with  wild  flutter  of 
win;4s,  fed  and  fuu;jht  over  all  this  food. 

John  Major  pointed  out  the  fact  to  Ned. 

"  No  call  to  mourn  such  a  lot  of  killing,"  he  said. 
"'Tis  all  quite  proper  and  the  Lord's  work.  Every 
creature  lives  on  life,  and  life  comes  out  of  death. 
All  you  eat  has  been  alive  once,  whether  'tis  bread, 
or  green  stuff,  or  butcher's  meat,  or  a  bit  of  fish. 
And  the  gulls  havf  got  to  be  fed  by  their  Maker  so 
well  as  every  one  else.  He  b-eeds  the  worm  for  the 
fish  and  the  fish  for  the  bird.  I've  thought  these 
things  out,  you  may  be  sure,  Ned.  You  mi.;ht  fancy 
there  was  a  lut  of  waste  of  life  and  a  cruel  deal  of 
needless  death  made  by  the  trawl  as  it  works  and 
grinds  the  sea  bottom  down  under  ;  but  if  >-ou  think 
that,  you  think  wrong.  The  trawl  brings  food  to 
countless  scores  of  nameless  creatures  made  fir  His 
own  good  reason  by  the  Maker.  The  trawl  tills  up 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  like  the  plough  turns  up  earth 
and  lets  in  the  frost  to  sweeten  and  the  rain  to  make 
fat.  All  this  the  trawl  docs,  and  the  more  the 
fishing,  the  better  the  fish,  as  I  always  will  hold  to. 
So  you  can  learn  from  me  that  us,  in  clic  'Jack  and 
Lydia,"  be  doing  our  proper  share  of  the  world's 
work,  and  slaying  only  v.-hat  the  Lord  wants  to  be 
slayed,  and  catcliing  only  what  the  Lord  wants  to 
be  catchcd." 

While  his  father  preached,  Giiocrd  and  Harry 
laughed  at  Ned  and  made  the  boat  shipshape ; 
Arthur  set  about  cleaning  the  fish,  and  the  gulls, 
on  sun-rosy  wings,  came  closer  for  their  familiar 
meal,  to  justify  John  Major's  argument  that  without 
death  life  cannot  be. 

I'rcscntly  the  trawl  went  down  once  more  and  was 
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pIoui^hintT  the  'Scruff'  again  as  the  sun  sank  upon 
liis  wide  rfiad  to  the  west. 

With  darkness  the  wind  died  awhile  and  the 
fishermen  knew  ihat  it  might  rest  until  dawn  ;  but 
for  once  the  untiring  thing  t(;ok  little  rest.  It  sprang 
up  before  midni-ht,  shifted  a  point  or  two  southerly, 
and  blew  as  hard  as  ever. 

Ned  turned  in  and  slept  soundly  enough  until  the 
sea  grew  rough  again  anti  wakened  him.  Then  he 
rose  and  got  into  his  garments  as  best  he  could, 
while  Gilberd  and  Michclmore  descended  to  their 
sleep. 

The  i)oy  went  on  deck  t  •  share  the  morning  watch 
with  his  father.  A  waning  moon  hung  red  over  the 
cloud-banks  on  the  hnrizon  ;  the  dawn  wind  came 
chill.  Lights  glimmered  and  swung  round  about 
whe'j  other  boats  ^vcre  working,  and  Ned  was  glad 
to  see  familiar  stars  above  hiin  ;  but  they  paled 
presently  and  d.iyspring  whitened  along  the  cast. 
It  promised  well,  then  seemed  to  die  again,  smothered 
by  clouds.  The  day  hesitated  to  declare  itself  and 
Mr.  Major,  giving  Ned  the  tiller,  went  below  to  look 
at  the  weather-glass. 

When  he  returned  on  deck,  father  and  son  talked 
together  of  the  dead  and  of  the  eternal  life  to  which 
both  believed  that  she  had  gone.  The  husband  won 
a  real  but  rare  consolation  in  the  picture  of  Lydia 
Major  for  ever  at  rest  and  for  ever  in  joy  ;  but  Ned 
could  not  imagine  it,  and  his  own  sorrow  surged  up 
ii  the  still  morning  hour,  dominated  his  mind,  and 
rose  greater  than  the  picture  of  his  mother's  ceaseless 
happiness.  The  man,  however,  possessed  a  quality 
of  faith  great  enough  to  see  his  wife  in  bliss  and 
to  keep  that  vision  undimmed  by  any  personal  sense 
of  the  awful  void  in  his  ov.n  days.  The  logic  of 
faith  seldom  attains  any  height  so  perfect.  But  since 
her  happiness  had  ever  been  his  first  thought  and 
care,  there  remained  no  room  in  his  mind  for  sadness 
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at  his  own  plight,  while  he  reflected  on  her  absfilutc 
escape  from  suffering  and  her  new  state  of  p'^rfcction 
beyond  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  Such  was  the 
power  of  his  belief — a  sort  of  faith  once  common 
when  Crusaders  fought  and  martyrs  perished  ;  but 
now  winnowed  away  by  the  fierce  winds  of  know- 
ledge, whittled  thin  by  the  knife  of  proof.  John 
r»Iajor's  spirit  was  an  anachronism  and  belonged  to 
a  period  obsolescent  in  the  historj'  of  man's  mind. 
But  the  faith  of  his  fathers  still  lived  and  moved  and 
regulated  his  being,  though  the  faith  of  his  children 
was  destined  to  be  that  dwarfer  futility  descended 
from  the  past  giant  :  that  feeble,  emasculated  rule 
feigned  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Christendom 
to-day :  that  unreal  shadow  of  a  substance  vanished 
for  ever,  and  lifeless  now  as  the  perished  fresco  of 
a  mediaeval  sanctity. 

Presently  Ned  gave  his  father  something  of  acute 
mundane  interest  to  think  about.  Day  waxed  ;  the 
trawler's  lights  were  extinguished ;  the  ti^ne  ap- 
proached for  emptying  the  net  again. 

Then  young  Major  asked  John  what  he  thought  of 
Sam  Brokensinre. 

"  I  don't  think  of  him,"  answered  tlie  cider.  "  I'm 
sorry  to  the  heart  that  his  father  ev°r  got  such  a 
son.  He  deserved  a  better  son,  so  far  as  man  might 
say  so.  There's  a  kink  in  his  strand,  and  1  hope 
life  mav  still  set  it  right.  He's  young,  and  that's  the 
only  excuse  I  can  bring  up  for  him." 

"  I  believe  he's  cruel  fond  of  our  Lydia,"  said 
Ned. 

"Good  powers!  What  do  you  tell  me?  I'd 
sooner  -there !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  foolish 
thing?     And  my  Lydia  her  mother's  dai-ghtcr  ?  " 

"  I  seed  them  about  a  lot  here  and  tlicre  ;  and  I 
axed  Lyddy  what  she  thought  of  him,  and  she 
seemed  a  good  bit  niffed — regular  cross  she  was — 
and  told  me  to  mind  my  own  business." 
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"  Young  Brokcnshire's  a  very  fine  man  to  the  eye 
— the  sort  to  take — but  what  be  a  child  like  you 
to  talk  about  such  things  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  'tis  natu.-"!  for  him  to  Hke  Lydia,"  de- 
clared the  boy.     "Anybody  might." 

"  Say  no  more,"  replied  his  father.  "  There's  some 
things  you  remind  me  of  I'm  both  her  parents  to 
my    girl    from    now.     She    must    trust    me — and — ■ 


But- 


This  shadowy  trouble  occupied  Mr.  Major's 
thoughts  and  silenced  him.  He  knew  that  his 
daughter  was  fair  and  would  leave  him  presently  ; 
but  he  forgot  the  pa.ssage  of  the  years  and  continued 
to  regard  that  certain  parting  as  a  thing  still  remote. 
Now  the  shock  of  this  news  put  the  suitor  out  of  his 
reckoning  for  a  mornxnt.  Brokcnshirc,  in  any  case, 
v.-as  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  husband  for  Lydia  ; 
but  a  husband  was  to  be  thought  of  A  luisband 
would  soon  come  knocking  at  the  door.  His  wife 
had  gone  ;  must  another  of  the  household  vanish  too? 
The  man  sighed  to  himself. 

"  A  babby  girl  yesterday — and  wife-old — wife-old 
now — ban't  possible  surely  !  " 

He  spoke  aloud  to  himself  and  Ned  heard 
him. 

Then  accident  thrust  the  intruding  thought  of 
Brokcnshirc  himself  on  the  father's  mind.  ^Iorning 
found  the  'Jack  and  Lydia'  off  the  .Start;  and  as 
day  lifted  a  cutter-rigged  ketch  on  her  trawl  ap- 
peared five  miles  nearer  the  shore. 

Gilberd  and  Arthur  Michclmore  were  now  on  deck 
to  get  in  the  net,  and  it  was  William  who  marked 
the  boat. 

Brokcnshire's  'Night    Hawk'    terrible   near    the 
linits — as  usual,"  he  said. 

"  And  she  was  on  t'other  side  of  'cm  a  few  hours 
back  along  when  'twas  dark,"  answered  Michelmnre. 
"  You'll  find  him  picking  his  way  very  clever  among 
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the  crab-pots  come  m(  .t  moonless  ni.qlits,  I  reckon. 
Five  and  six  point's  at  a  trawl  hc've  got  many  a  t  ;nc 
since  Christmas.'' 

Ned  looked  at  iiis  father  and  the  latter  spokt 
"  Of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  boats  to  Brixham, 
there  ban't  above  half-a-dozen  that  [)oaches — perhaps 
not  so  man)'  since  Davy  Mo^'g  went  to  prison  ;  for 
he've  never  gone  there  since.  J^ut  still  they've  got 
to  shut  the  Bay  against  honest  men  and  puui-^h  all 
for  a  handful." 

He  looked  across  at  the  poacher,  now  sailing 
innocently  outside  the  protected  area,  .int  shook  his 
head. 

The  '  Night  Hawk's  '  foresail  fell. 
"Ah,"    said    Michelmore,  "she'll    draw    It   in    free 
water  ;  but  where  did  she  drop  it  ?  " 

"  Tumbledown  Dick's  sailed  along  will  Sam  for 
a  few  trips  lately,"  said  Ned.  "  Lydia  told  me  that 
he  had,  because  Billy  Trust  be  laid  by.  I  never 
knowed  as  Dick  Varwell  could  do  anything." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  answered  Gilberd  ;  "  he  can 
do  everything.  The  cleverness  oozes  out  of  him ; 
but  he  hates  work  like  he  hates  soap  and  water. 
However,  he's  made  a  good  few  pounds  the  last 
fortnight." 

"  There'll  be  trouble  for  them  all  with  the  crabbers 
afore  long,"  declared  Arthur  Michelmore.  "  They'm 
getting  terrible  restive  and  rash  over  it  at  Torcross 
and  round  about.  They'll  board  S.im  some  dark 
night,  and  then  there'll  be  broken  heads." 

"  Us'U  have  made  perhaps  four  pounds  for  two 
trawls  by  the  look  of  it,"  said  Gilberd  ;  "  and  that  rip 
over  there  will  have  got  half  as  much  agam  for  one. 
Just  the  night  for  him  'twas." 

Major  marked  the  envy  in  the  other's  voice. 
"  Ill-gotten    gains   carry   a   high    rate   of  interest, 
William,"  he  said. 

"  Turbot   and    sole    be    turbot   and    sole    notwith- 
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standing,"    murinurcd    ^  ■:.  Gi'.bcrd,   but  net   fo.    his 
skipper's  ear. 

Tbe'Jack  and  l.ydia'  havint,^  steam,  was  quicker 
with  her  trawl  than  Brokcnshire's  boat.  The  last 
luuil  was  made,  and  William's  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable market  aluc  confirmetl  by  Mr.  Major.  But 
Jo!  never  prophesied,  nor  was  it  wise,  as  none  afloat 
could  guess  V,  hat  fish  had  i;one  into  the  harbour  before 
them.  Now  Ned  was  homeward  bound,  and  as  they 
came  back  iito  the  bay,  the  '  Ni;^}-  Hawk,'  in  full 
sail  with  foam  (Ij'ing  and  the  decks  awash,  caught  the 
bigcjer  ketch  and  passed  her. 

'"How  he  do  carry  on,  that  man!''  said  young 
Michelmor^  .  "He'll  .shipwreck  his  boat  some  day. 
Yes,  there's  Tumbledown  Dick  aboard  of  h^r  sure 
enough." 

Ragged  as  a  moulting  sea-gull,  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  Ic^s  drawn  up  out  of  the  water,  sr^t 
Varwcll  aft  brsitle  the  steersman.  He  waved  a  hand 
to  Ned  as  the  '  Night  Haw  k  '  forged  past  and 
hastened  to  her  anchorage.  She  was  at  moorings 
under  the  breakwater  before  the  'Jack  and  Lydia ' 
arrived,  but  some  delay  f(jllowed  aboard  her,  and  so 
it  chanced  that  t'le  two  dmghies  were  launched 
simultaneous!}',  and  soon  drove  oar  to  oar,  as  they 
were  paddled  in  between  the  harbour  heads.  Here 
there  fell  a  collision  and  shock — not  between  ;he 
boats,  but  the  opinions  of  those  that  came  to  land 
in  them. 

Ned,  however,  1  id  no  thoughts  (or  anything  but 
home.  Bri.xham  never  I'oked  so  fair  to  him  before. 
He  saw  the  lines  of  slant  roofs  glittering  under  the 
sun,  all  veiled  in  mist  of  morning  fires  that  softened 
many  an  outline.  Clothes  o-^  drying  lines  fluttered 
like  flags  and  made  merry  movement  aloft.  The 
world  of  little  windows  glistened  tier  on  tier  to  the 
sky's  edge  and  the  water's  edge.  In  harbour  the 
boats    with    fiapfiing    sails    sent    great    streaks   and 
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streamers  of  orange  light  over  the  water.     Xcd  noted 


the  familiar  names  and  fuunJ  a  magic  and  meaning 
in  them  never  guessed  till  now.  The  '  Sweet  Home' 
—how  much  that  meant  to-day  ;  the  '  I'aithful,'  the 
'  Provider,'  the  '  Courage,'  thv,  '  Bread-Winner,'  the 
'Try  It;  the  'Pilgrim,'  the  'Smiling  Morn,'  tlie 
'  Antelope,'  the  '  Brown  Mouse,'  the  '  Victorious  '— 
these  had  all  arrived,  and  otliers  foamed  behind,  soon 
to  return.  A  risen  sun  glo.ved  on  the  land's  wel- 
coming face  for  Ned  ;  it  flushed  and  warmed  all 
things,  his  heart  among  the  rest.  The  conditions 
were  almost  identical  with  those  in  which  he  had 
departed  four-and-twenty  hours  before  ;  but  his  spirit 
transformed  them.  He  looked  afar  while  light 
wakened  on  the  distant  hills  ;  he  marked  the  green 
of  larches  and  a  verdant  bloom  where  corn  was 
breakirg  the  earth.  And  presently,  upon  the  quay, 
he  saw^  the  small  shape  of  Deborah  Honeywill, 
standing  by  King  William's  statue.  He  had  forgotten 
her  promise  to  come  down  and  meet  him  when  he 
returned  ;  but  she  had  not  forgotten  ,  and  here  she 
was — a  little  drab  thing  in  a  blue  sun-bonnet  at  the 
foot  of  the  lofty  lump  of  marble. 

Meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  exuberance  of  Tumble 
down  Dick,  words  passed  between  the  boa^s. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Major !  "  he  shouted. 
"  No  doubt  you're  a  bit  astonished  to  find  me  among 
the  wonders  of  the  deep.  I  hope  you  haven't  come 
empty-handed.  Me  and  Sam  here  have  done  wonder- 
ful well— all  high-priced  fish,  strange  to  say  !  And 
only  in  one  haul !  " 

John  Major  did  not  reply,  but  Gilberd  made  answer. 
"  How's  that?  "  he  asked.     "  'Tis  different  to  what 
we've  got." 

Dick  shr_gf-  .1  his  shoulde's. 

"  No  doubt  the  Lord  looks  after  His  own,"  he  said 
— a  reply  that  proved  too  much  for  the  skipper  of  the 
'  Jack  and  Lydia.' 
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"  Vou  Godless  rascal  !  "  he  shouted  out.  "  And  you 
so  ready  to  take  the  Name  in  vain.  Will  noutdit  lift 
you  to  better  manners  and  better  waj's  ?  II  you'd 
open  your  mouth  less  and  jour  Bible  more,  there 
might  be  hopj  even  for  you  ;  but  you  talk  treason  on 
every  subject  and  look  into  the  truth  of  none.  You 
sit  in  thf;  sun  at  the  street  corner,  or  go  drinking  .vith 
any  who'll  (;ffcr  you  a  drink,  and  say  what  God  do 
and  what  He  don't  do,  and  what  He  ought  to  do  and 
ought  not  to  do,  and  think  >-oi;r  drunken  dreams  are 
wisdom  and  \"our  loose  opinions  sense.  Even  when 
you  work,  'tis  not  hone^^t  work,  for  well  you  know 
where  you  were  trawling  last  night." 

iMr.  \'ar\vel!,  in  n.o  way  annoyed,  laughed  and 
retorted  ;  but  Sam  Brokeruhire  neld  liis  })tacc,  for 
Lydia's  father  was  the  last  person  he  desired  to 
quarrel  with  at  this  season. 

"  We  can't  all  think  alike,  master,"  said  Dick, 
"  Many  men,  many  opinions  ;  but  charity's  a  sheet 
anchor  none  can  sail  without.  That's  where  you 
ban't  in  it  with  me  and  Sam  liere.  Lord  bless  your 
life,  that  charitable  we  are  that  when  we  ran  into 
some  crabbers'  pots — right  out  in  mid-ocean,  you 
might  say — did  we  cuss  and  cut  all  adrift  ?  Not  us  ; 
we  stopped  and  cleared  though  we  lost  an  hour  by  it. 
'  No  doubt  the  i)oor  fool's  got  a  wife  and  children,' 
said  Sam  here.  '  We  won't  hurt  him.'  That's  live 
religion,  Islistcr  I  ajor,  and  I'm  sure  you'd  have  ''one 
no  less.  But  there  !  "  concluded  Dick  as  the  boat's 
nose  bumped  the  steps,  "  of  cour:^e  what  you  don't 
knou'  about  religion  ban't  worth  knowing.  Only  this 
you  mightn't  know,  perhaps :  that  'tis  a  matter  of 
fit,  like  clothes.  If  this  sort  or  that  sort  fits  your 
mind,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  you  might  as  well  go 
naked  for  it.  You  m.ight  just  as  well  offer  a  plough- 
man this  here  oar  for  i  spade  as  thrust  your  pattern 
of  praxers  upon  a  ch.np  that  can't  stomach  'em." 

"  You'll  live  to  know  wiser,  I  hope,  for  your  own 
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sake,"  answered  the  cMrr  man.  "  Ami  as  for  charity, 
every  rascal  nowadays  hide-  under  tin-  cloak  of  it. 
There's  only  one  truth  and  there's  otdy  one  true 
religion  that  tcachc  s  it  ;  'tis  us  that  have  ^'ot  to  bend 
to  that  and  not  tlin<^'  it  u\er  and  seek  a  new  thini,^ 
bccau-c  the  truth  bruises  our  stiff  backs  at  the  first. 
And,  uooil  or  evil,  rk'hi  well  you  know,  Richard 
VarueU,  that  your  life's  a  bad  ar^ument^^  for  your 
opinions  and  a  shame  to  the  nation  as  well." 

1  he  men  landed.  Dick  and  the  owner  of  the 
'  Ni-ht  Hawk'  carried  a  basket  of  fine  soles,  and 
some  lieavy  turbot  ashore  ;  the  crew  of  John  Major's 
boat  began  flinging;  ray  on  to  the  half-way  platform 
of  the  steps,  where  stood  a  man  to  receive  them. 


CHAPTER   IX 


A  GRIM,  blnod-bcspattercd  man  with  a  pronged  fork, 
stabbed  one  by  one,  or  two  by  two,  the  great  ray, 
and  hurled  them  aloft  over  liis  head  on  to  the  cjuay. 
Here  they  lay  in  a  slitherint^  pink  and  white  mass, 
and  presently  \ed  and  Harry  set  to  work  to  arrange 
them.  The  choicer  fish  were  also  spread,  and  John 
Major's  catch  came  to  auction.  A  dozen  buyers 
assembled  about  it ;  a  shambling  salesman — one  Mr. 
Memery— appeared,  book  in  hand.  He  was  bearded, 
grizzled,  shabby  and  round-shouldered.  He  cast  a 
lack-lustre  eye  upon  the  fish.  Then  he  opened  a 
corner  of  his  mouth,  but  not  the  whole  of  it,  and 
croaked  out  his  news  like  a  corncrake. 

"Here  you  are!  Here  you  are — six  dozen  fine 
ray— very  fine  r=iy !  What  price  for  these  fine 
ray  ?  " 

The  sale  proceeded  like  magic,  for  despite  his  dim 
eyes  and  drooping  head,  the  salesman  marked  the 
buyers.  Ned  marvelled,  for  he  saw  no  exchange  of 
signs  and  heard  no  sound  save  the  croaking  of  Mr. 
Memery  ;  but  that  practised  worthy  knew  by  the 
movement  of  a  finger,  the  turn  of  a  head,  the  lift  of 
an  eyebrow  when  his  price  had  gone  up. 

"One  pound  for  these  fine  ray — one  pound — one 
pound,  one  pound— one  pound  for  these  ray  !  One 
pound  two  ;  one,  thre^  ;  one,  four — one  four,  one 
four  for  these  ray.     Where's  Tim  Blake  ?     He'd  not 
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mess  jibout  at  this  money.     One,  four;   one,  four; 
one  pound  five  ft)r  lhch>c  ray." 

A  wiiinaii  watchin^^  the  sale,  without  personal 
intercut  in  it,  si',;;hed  in  an  abstract  way  and  addressed 
an>body  who  miL^ht  listen. 

"  Ah  !  r.i\s  be  ^'oin^  down  somethin;^  cruel. 
They'll  iic\cr  fetch  what  they  did  no  more,"  she 
said. 

Mr.  Giiberd,  who  was  at  her  elbow,  made  answer : 
"  No,  ma'am  ;  and  more  won't  nothing  else  out  of 
the  sea  ever  fetch  what  it  did.     Everything's  going 
to  the  d  )^s  along  of  Free  Trade." 
Meantime  Mr.  Memcry  grated  on. 
"  One  puund,  six  ;    one   pound,  six  ;   one,  six  for 
these  fine  ray  ;  going  for  one,  six  ;  one,  six,  six  ;  one, 
six,  six,  fiT  these  ray  ;  going  for  one,  six,  six  ;  going 
for  one,  six,  six;  going — going— la.st  chance— going 
for  one,  sis:,  six  — gone!     Truscott." 

Ned  stared.  Mr.  Truscott  had  been  standing  on 
the  pavement  several  yards  away  from  the  ring  of 
buyers  ;  \et  by  some  mysterious  telegraphy  he  had 
communicated  with  this  bent,  dim-eyed  corncrake  of 
a  man,  who  conducted  the  sale.  Now  the  purchaser 
came  forw.u'd  and  affixed  his  note  to  tiie  ray,  so  that 
the  giant  of  the  catch  reposed  amidst  the  corpses 
of  his  lesser  kindred  with  the  respected  name  of 
'  Truscott  '  printed  across  a  scarlet  label  upon  his 
white  abdomen.  Boxes  of  pounded  ice  appeared  and 
the  ray  soon  vanished  to  make  room  for  others. 

The  'Jack  and  Lydia's '  better  fish  were  next 
disposed  of,  and  fetched  fair  prices.  All  had  been 
sold  In  five  minutes,  and  Ned  learned  that  his  first 
trip  afloat  represented  in  money  the  sum  of  four 
pounds,  five  shillings,  and  sixpence.  It  seemed  an 
enormous  figure  to  him  and  only  sank  a  little  before 
the  fact  that  Sam  Brokcnshire's  soles  and  turbot 
brought  nearly  three  pounds,  more.  Another  sales- 
man disposed  of  these,  and  Ned  watched  and  heard 
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some  jokes,  and  saw  a  few  men  frown  and  scnwl  at 
the  .successful!  trawlers.     Mr.  VarweH  was  more  than 
a  initch  for  them,  however;  ami  Ned  i)ercei\'C(l  that 
at   market,  the  (luestion   was    not  where  a   fish    Iiad 
come  from,  but  its  value. 

'■  V(ju  sec,"  said  Tumbledown  Dick,  winking  at 
Ned,  when  his  father  had  passed  l)eyond  hearing, 
"  tiic  harvest  oi  the  sole  r  m  be  gathered  a  thought 
nearer  than  Lundy,  if  I'ru.alcnce  i->  on  a  poor  fisher- 
man's side  !  " 

Ami  then,  peeping  from  behind  the  men,  where 
sh']  liad  waited  long,  Ned  saw  Deborah  and  shouldered 
to  her  and  rolled  wiUi  a  fine  sea  gait  along  the  ([uay 
.\t  her  side. 

She  cried  out  at  his  black  face  and  injured  hands  ; 
but  he  said  it  was  the  steam  winch  that  had  made 
lum  so  dirty,  and  declared  that  his  wounds,  thT''"h 
deep  ami  tremendous,  were  in  a  fair  way  to  heal 
again.  She  consoled  him  and  made  much  of  him. 
.-\  few  older  sailor  boys  jokcti  at  the  sight  of  the 
ingenuous  Ned  and  a  girl  ;  but  he  did  not  note  or 
hear  them.  Deborah  liad  brought  him  a  little  bunch 
of  primroses,  and  the  scent  of  them  was  heaven  in 
the  lad's  nostrils. 

"  I  never  knowed  afore  how  sweet  primroscn  could 
smell,"  declared  he. 

Lydia  greeted  her  brother  with  congratulations, 
wiiilc  his  aunt,  gloomily  rejoicing  that  her  predictions 
of  disaster  had  been  fulfilled  and  the  historic  ill- 
f(;rtune  of  the  family  maintained,  dressed  his  wounded 
hands  and  doubted  whether  the  burned  one  would 
ever  heal  again.  Two  days  of  rest  now  awaited  Ned  ; 
f^r,  in  consideration  of  his  injuries,  Mr.  IMajor  let  him 
oiT  certain  necessary  work  to  be  done  on  the 'Jack 
and  Lvdia'  bef(jre  she  sailed  acfain. 

A  long  afternoon  the  boy  spent  at  Berry  Farm, 
ami  Tom  floncywill  felt  the  spirit  of  envy  scorch 
him  as  Ned  told  of  his  adventures  on  the  sea.     The 
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children  walked  together  in  the  lanes,  and  young 
Maj(jr  related  his  experiences  and  the  lore  gleaned 
from  his  father  and  the  men. 

"  Trawling  be  good  for  fishing — so  Mr.  Gilberd 
says.  The  more  you  scratch  up  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  the  more  food  there  is  for  the  fish,  and  the  more 
they  come,  and  the  bigger  they  grow.  'Tis  like 
ploughing  land.  And  another  terrible  interesting 
tning  is  that  the  poor  fish  have  their  ways  and  ideas 
just  the  same  as  us.  Some  be  foolish  and  some  be 
clever," 

"  I  didn't  know  as  they'd  got  any  brains  at  all," 
said  Deborah. 

"  More  didn't  I  ;  but  they  have— some  of  'cm.  A 
dog-fish  haven't,  and  a  hake  haven't,  but  some  of 
they  flat-fish  be  cruel  clever.  A  sole's  so  cunning  as 
a  hawk,  if  you'll  believe  it !  " 

Tom  laughed. 

"  You  won't  make  game  of  me  with  that  stuff,  so 
you  needn't  think  to,"  he  declared. 

"  Wish  I  may  die  if  it  ban't  true  !  "  answered  the 
other  earnestly.  "  You'd  never  guess  it  to  look  at 
'cm — for  thtir  faces  be  silly,  sure  enough — along  of 
them  having  both  eyes  on  one  side  ;  but  they  take 
an  awful  deal  of  catching— terrible  driving  fish  they 
be,  and  they'll  nose  and  wriggle  into  every  corner  of 
the  cod,  and  fight  to  their  dying  hour  to  escape. 
Even  the  little  young  soles  us  brought  up  would 
squirm  off  into  every  hole  and  corner,  and  work 
along  deck  faster  than  the  crabs,  to  find  their  way 
back  to  sea." 

"  I  hope  you  put  'em  back,"  said  Deborah. 

"  Scores  of  'em.  Deb,  The  men  laughed  at  me  ; 
but  if  I  seed  a  creature  anywheres  about  fighting  for 
its  life,  I  couldn't  help  picking  it  up  and  heaving  it 
back.  Some  1  was  most  feared  to  touch,  for  there 
be  terrible  queer,  evil-looking  things  come  up  from 
the  '  Scruff.'     Still,  though  they  was  horrid    to  look 
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at,  you  could  sec  very  clear  as  they  all  liked  being 
alive,  and  wanted  to  keep  alive  terrible  bad.  And, 
as  fatl;cr  said,  if  they  looked  nasty  to  us,  what  must 
wc  have  looked  to  them  ?  " 

"  I  lay  you  didn't  drag  up  nothing  finer  than  them 
things  at  the  '  Sailor's  Knot,'  "  declared  Tom.  "  But, 
all  the  same,  next  time  you  go,  I  do  hope  as  you'll 
fetch  back  some  of  they  beasts  for  me.  I  -hould 
like  to  have  'em  stuck  up  all  over  the  walls  in  my 
sleeping-place." 

"  You'd  never  sleep  a  wink  for  'em,"  answered  Ned  ; 
but  the  other  boy  scoffed  at  this  prophecy. 

"  You'm  .so  soft,"  he  answered.  "  You  couldn't 
even  go  to  sea  as  'twas,  without  knocking  yourself 
about  and  wounding  yourself,  as  if  you  was  a  girl. 
If  I'd  gone,  I  lay  I  shouldn't  have  chopped  my  angers 
or  fallen  against  the  stove." 

"  Perhaps  you  wouldn't,"  answered  Ned  mildly ; 
but  Deborah  could  not  stand  this,  and  she  rated  Tom 
with  some  warmth. 

"  You  silly,  fat  thing !  "  she  cried.  "  As  if  you'd 
have  done  half  so  well  as  Ned  !  You  know  what 
you  are.  Why,  in  them  great  waves,  you'd  have  been 
rolling  about  that  ill  that  youd  have  been  no  more 
use  than  a  pig.  And  Ned  never  turned  a  hair,  and 
he  even  cooked  the  dinner.  I'd  like  to  have  seen 
you  do  that ! " 

Tom  sobered  down. 

'"Tis  a  gert  gift  not  to  be  sick,"  he  admitted; 
"and  I'll  grant  you  I  should  have  been  pretty  queer 
at  the  start ;  but  I'd  have  very  soon  got  over  it,  and 
if  Ned  have  larncd  to  cook,  so  could  I." 

"  No  doubt  you  could,"  answered  the  other  boy,  in 
his  usual  pc  icc-loving  fashion. 

Then  he  vouchsafed  more  knowledge. 

'■  When  Venus  be  chasing  the  moon  and  the  tide's 
running— then  is  the  properest  time  for  dabs,  so 
-Arthur    Michelmore   says.      And,   for    his    part,   he 
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declares  that  he'd  sooner  have  a  good  large  dab  even 
than  a  solo  or  brill.  That's  his  taste  ;  and  Gilberd 
says  he's  for  a  pl.iice  afore  any  fish  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  sea  ;  and  his  wife  sa\-s  the  same.  Flat- 
fish in  general  run  in  veins  under  the  water,  and 
if  you  have  the  luck  to  fetch  the  trawl  into  a 
vein,  you'll  catch  more  fish  in  an  hour  than  you 
might  catch  in  a  tide  another  time.  But  we  didn't 
hit  no  vein.  'T's  just  good  luck,  and  don't  ofren 
happen." 

"  I  wish  terrible  often  as  your  father  would  let  mc 
go  for  a  voyage — just  once,"  burst  out  Tom.  '"Twould 
be  a  very  gcrt  thing  for  me,  and  I'd  be  so  handy 
as  1  knew  how.  1  be  sick  for  my  life  of  the  land, 
and  if  there's  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another 
'tis  shedding  out  manure  over  the  turnip  seed,  and 
tramping  back  and  forward  on  the  fields,  and  looking 
out  at  the  sea,  same  as  I've  been  doing  of  late." 

"  Curious,"  answered  the  other.  "  And  here's  me, 
as  would  a  lot  sooner  look  out  at  the  sea  than  be 
on  it  any  day  of  the  week." 

"  I've  got  a  mighty  fine  lot  of  gulls'  eggs,  however, ' 
continued  Tom,  '"'  and  I  had  a  pretty  fair  adventure 
under  the  Head,  for  a  masterpiece  of  a  bird— largest 
ever  I  seed— comed  so  clo.se  in  his  rage  that  he 
flipped  my  hat  off  with  his  wing  !  I  seed  the  glare 
in  his  eye,  and  he  chittcrcd  at  me  proper,  and  used 
the  worst  bird-language  that  he  knowed.  And  if 
I'd  been  flustered,' down  I  should  have  gone  and 
been  dashed  to  a  million  pieces  without  doubt.  But 
I  was  a  match  for  him.  '  You've  took  my  cap,'  I 
says  to  him,  'so  be  damned  if  I  won't  take  all  your 
eggs ! '  And  I  did,  and  then  crawled  back  and  left 
him  in  a  proper  tear." 

"  'Twas  a  very  wrong  thing,"  replied  Ned,  "  and  if 
you  understood  about  the  gulls  and  their  usefulness 
you  wouldn't  have  gone  for  to  do  it." 

"  The  cr^jTc  be  u^eful  for  mv  mother's  breaksis,  so 
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I  shall  ^o  on  getting  'em  till  they'm  all  hard  set," 
retorted    Tcjm. 

Then  Ned  told  about  tl.^  ways  of  the  birds  at 
sea. 

"  Clever  ban't  the  word  for  thein,"  he  declared. 
*' They  bide  patient  in  the  water  till  the  cod  of  the 
net's  aboard  ;  then  they  know  to  the  minute  when 
'tis  their  turn,  and  they  rise  up  and  hang  aloft  ready 
to  pounce  upon  the  stuff.  And  sometimes  you'll 
see  'em  fighting  over  the  fish,  head  and  tail,  like 
dragons." 

"  A  cruel  fine  sight,  and  I'd  give  all  I've  got  in 
the  world  to  sec  such  things,"  sighed  Tom. 


CHAPTER   X 


Thunder  rain  fell  heavily,  and  a  past  storm  still 
growled  over  the  sea ;  yet  weather  gleams  were 
breaking  out  of  the  west,  and  soon  the  grey  lightened 
to  silver,  and  the  silver  fretted  away  and  showed  a 
tattered  scrap  of  sky. 

"  At  last  !  "  said  Mr.  Brokcnshirc.  "  There's  blue 
enough  to  make  a  sunbonnct  for  'e  now,  my  dinky 
dear,  so  we'd  best  to  get  home\.ard  afore  it  comes 
again." 

A  thunderstorm  had  broken  and  soalccd  the  way 
by  which  Lydia  Major  and  her  lover  passed  an  hour 
before.  In  the  deep  woods  by  Dart  they  had  secretly 
wandered  ;  and  Lydia  felt  a  little  frightened,  yet 
fluttered  with  joy,  at  these  stolen  hours  spent  in 
Sam's  company  ;  while  the  fisherman  was  tri- 
umphant. 

Now  they  tramped  homeward,  and  talked  of  a 
great  thing  to  be  done  when  next  the  'Jack  and 
Lydia'  came  from  sea. 

"  Father's  going  round  land  pretty  soon,"  ex- 
plained Lydia.  "  He'll  be  away  for  a  month 
very  likely  if  the  North  Channel's  still  fishing 
well." 

"  But  I  can't  wait  no  more  till  I  hear  his 
answer." 

"  I  know  his  answer,"  said  the  girl  gloomily. 
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form  it,  too.  He's  got  no  fair  ground  against 
me." 

"  Start  Bay." 

"  All  nonsense.  What's  Start  Bay  against  a 
huiidrcd  pound  in  the  bank  and  my  own  boat?" 

"  Is  it  yours  ?  " 

"  Honour  bright.  There's  not  a  rope  mortgaged. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  I  shall  fetch  along,  and  my 
tongue's  been  a  good  friend  to  me  afore  now,  and  I 
hope  to  God  it  will  be  again.  D'you  know  what 
stands  to  me  for  more  hope  than  aught  else  ?  You, 
Lyddy.  Can  a  big-hearted  man  like  your  father  say 
'no 'to  you?     Never!" 

But  she  knew  more  of  Mr.  Major's  views  than  her 
lover,  and  felt  very  far  from  sanguine. 

"  'Tis  all  duty  with  father,  remember.  He  loves 
me  very  well,  and  thinks  a  lot  of  me,  and  does  many 
and  many  a  kind,  fatherly  thing.  And  I'm  more 
and  more  to  him  since  my  mother  died,  though  he 
doesn't  hold  with  many  of  the  things  I  learned  at 
;-chool,  and  says  the  world's  a  school  that  will  soon 
show  me  how  much  I  learned  wrong.  But  he's  got 
very  hard  and  fast  ideas  about  young  men,  and  'tis 
no  good  pretending  that  he's  friendly  to  you,  for  he 
isn't,  Sam." 

"  I'll  make  him." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  presently,  without  the 
radius  of  Brixham  windows,  they  parted,  in  a 
sequestered  place.  Lydia  returned  home,  and  Broken- 
shire,  who  proposed  to  visit  Start  Bay  that  night, 
went  down  to  the  harbour.  He  had  been  doing  well, 
and  fortune  fooled  him  into  a  little  carelessness,  for 
after  many  satisfactory  trips  there  came  now  a 
failure. 

Trawling  at  two  in  the  morning  off  Tor  Cross  with 
lights  out,  the  '  Night  Hawk '  fouled  some  crab  pots, 
and   did   a   great   deal    of  mischief  in    a    very    few 
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I?ay  again,  and  had  llie  misfortune  to  be  found  by  a 
b(jat  that  was  on  the  look  out  for  him. 

The  weather  failed  him.  It  changed  unexpectedly, 
and  a  breeze  that  should  have  held  all  night  did  no 
such  thing  ;  and  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  waning  moon  rc\ealcd  the  '  Night 
Hawk'  as  a  black  silhouette  on  a  bright  sea  nearly 
two  miles  nearer  the  shore  than  she  had  any  business 
to  be.  Long  grey  beaches  stretched  northerly,  and 
within  them  a  sheet  of  silver  marked  Slapton  Ley 
and  the  sedges  whispering  there  ;  while  beyond  rose 
up  the  thickening  heads  of  elm-trees  and  swelled  a 
line  of  low  hills. 

Sam  and  his  mates,  Billy  Trust  aiul  Saul  Mutter, 
viewed  this  unexpected  change  with  some  con- 
cern. The  poachers  were  about  to  get  home  their 
trawl  and  work  to  sea  as  fast  as  the  wind  would 
let  them,  when  necessity  arose  for  more  urgent 
measures. 

"  Be  damned  if  they  ban't  putting  off!  "  cried  Mr. 
Mutter.  He  was  a  little  black  man,  almost  dwarfed, 
but  famed  for  his  strength  and  bull-dog  courage. 
His  record  was  vague,  and  he  had  not  dwelt  long  at 
Brixham. 

"They'll  bo-^.rd  us  in  twenty  minutes!"  added 
Trust. 

A  boat  rasped  on  the  distant  shingle,  and  so  still 
"had  grown  the  night  that  the  sound  of  her  launching 
.came  clearly  over  the  sea. 

Sam  sniffed,  and  the  pirate  in  him  rejoiced,  but  the 
lover's  heart  sank. 

"  Couldn't  have  come  at  a  worse  moment  for  me ; 
but  there's  a  good  chance  to  get  out  of  it  yet.  They 
don't  know  you.  Mutter,  so  you'd  best  to  face  'cm. 
Buoy  the  trau  1  and  let  it  go.  There's  no  time  to  get 
it.     And  I'll  do  the  rest." 

They  worked  hard  yet  with  method,  as  though 
thct^^ 
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Trust  fastened  a  buoy  to  the  trawl- warp  and  flung  it 
overboard  ;  Sam  liL;hted  the  port  ai;d  starboard 
lanterns,  then  fetched  a  piece  of  wood  f-n  whicli  in 
white  letters  and  figures  were  painted  a  tidwler's 
number.  This  lie  he  hung  o\er  the  bow  and  made 
fast  ab/vc  the  redl  number  cjf  his  boat.  Next,  w'llh 
Mutter's  help,  h"  lowered  the  mainsail  on  which  the 
true  number  aLo  appeared,  and  to  hooks  let  into  the 
sail  for  this  purpose,  Sam  hung  a  square  of  tanned 
canvas  also  carrying  the  false  number  and  covering 
the  true.  The  sail  was  up  and  Sam  had  disappeared 
before  the  boat  laden  w  ith  five  angry  crabbers  came 
aloncrside. 
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forward  and  concealed  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the 
foresail,  wnile  Mr.  Mutter  stood  at  the  helm.  He 
V. as  disguised  with  a  heavy  false  beard,  carried  for 
such  an  event  as  this. 

"  Who  are  >"ou  ? "  cried  r.  voice  from  the  stern 
sheets  of  the  boat. 

"  Use  j-our  eyes  and  find  out,"  answered  Saul 
gruffly.  His  purpose  v. as  to  suggest  an  angry 
man  in  trouble,  and  indeed  this  was  not  far  from 
the  fact. 

A  lantern  flashed  from  the  shore  boat,  and  in  its 
blaze  the  '  Nigh.t  Hawk'  stood  sharply  forth.  The 
li^ht  swept  over  it ;  then  settled  on  Mr.  Mutter's 
face. 

'•  What  are  you  doing  in  here  ?  " 

''  Going  home,  I  should  think.  I  don't  live  among 
you  mangy  crabbers." 

"  Where's  your  trawl  ?  " 

"  At  the  bcjttom  of  the  blasted  .sea  two  miles  south 
of  th.e  Start.     Better  go  and  find  it." 

The  men  in  the  boat  murmured  together  ;  Mutter 
preserved  a  sulky  silence  ;  the  trawler  crept  on  her 
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A  few  strokes  and  the  boat  was  beside  the 
'  NiL^ht  llawk '  again.  Her  lantern  rarif^cd  over 
the  mainsail  and  the  bows.  The  false  number  waj 
noted. 

"  I  want  your  name,  please,"  said  the  skipper  of  the 
boat. 

"Jeremiah  Wilson,  9,  Overhang,  I^rixham,  Master 
of  the  '  SilvL-r  Star,'  Number  nouj^ht  one  two  seven. 
Is  there  anythin^j  else  you  want?  " 

Still  the  man  in  the  boat  doubted. 

"  If  'tis  a  false  number,  you  know  the  penalty,"  he 
said. 

"  Go  to  hell  and  find  the  true  one,  then,"  answered 
Saul  Mutter  with  fine  fury.  "  Ran't  it  enough  for 
a  man  to  lose  his  trawl  without  being  blackguarded 
by  a  lot  of  longshore  sweeps  that  feed  and  fatten 
in  this  bay,  where  better  men  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  fish  ?  " 

High  words  passed  ;  then  the  boat  fell  away  and 
presently  she  vanished. 

Sam  roared  with  laughter,  and  debated  tacking  for 
the  trawl  ;  but  it  was  too  light  and  dawn  had  already 
broken. 

"  I  know  where  'tis  to  a  hair,"  declared  Mr.  Trust  ; 
"  but  I  can't  swear  to  the  place  unless  there's  a  blink 
of  light  enough  to  see  the  marks." 

"  We'll  come  back  to-morrow  night  and  hope  for 
luck,"  answered  Sam  ;  "  and  till  then  we  must  run 
south  out  of  the  way.  We  can't  go  home  without 
the  trawl.  Sorry  to  be  out  of  hearing  too,  for  those 
cheerful  toads  will  send  a  policeman  to  call  at  No.  9, 
Overgang,  I  reckon  ;  and  they'll  find  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  like  number  nought  one  two  seven — not 
very  generally  known  !  " 

They  stood  to  sea  when  beyond  the  vision  of  the 
crabbers,  and  before  morning  were  out  of  sight  of 
land.     Not    until  dark   did  they  creep  back  again  ; 
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purpose  with  a  clear  but  dark  nic^ht.  Before  the 
moon  rose  Trust  had  picked  up  his  marks  with 
amazin^^  accuracy.  The  Start  h;4hthouse  was  one  ; 
a  rock  off  the  mainland  beneath  it  was  another  ; 
while  these,  taken  with  a  bluff  above  a  villat^e  and 
a  church  spire  in  line,  brought  the  'Night  Hawk' 
to  the  desired  spot.  They  anchored  then,  put  out 
their  boat,  and  worked  with  a  leaded  line  from  the 
trawler  to  the  dinghy  till  they  struck  the  little  barrel 
buoy,  where  it  flcxitcd  submergetl  on  the  tr.iwl-warp 
two  feet  under  water. 

In  half  an  hour  the  'Night  Hawk'  was  trawling 
steadily  ;  but  long  before  the  late  moon  rose  and  lit 
a  burning  hearth  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  the  poacher 
had  vanished. 

"  It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  give  the  Bay  a  bit 
of  a  rest  now,"  said  Mutter.  And  Sain  agreed  with 
him. 

"Us  shan't  be  there  for  a  month  or  inore,"  he 
promised.  "  I've  got  other  fish  to  fry  for  a  bit. 
Come  Sunday  I'm  going  up  over  to  ax  Major  to  let 
me  marry  his  darter." 

"  Should  never  have  thought  you  could  sink  to  be 
such  a  hopeful  fool,"  answered  Billy  Trust.  "  Still 
everybody's  got  their  weak  spot  and  the  girls  was 
always  yours.  However,  the  answer  won't  take  holy 
John  very  long." 

But  Mr.  Brokenshire's  sanguine  spirit  could  not 
be  easily  discouraged. 

"  Reason  is  reason,'"  he  answered  ;  "  and  whatever 
else  John  Major  may  be,  he's  always  got  the  name 
of  a  man  that  listens  to  reason.  I've  a  lot  of  cast 
iron  facts  for  him,  and  nobody  can  get  round  money 
in  the  bank." 

"  And  you  can't  get  round  where  most  of  the 
money  came  from,"  answered  Billy ;  "  and  what's 
more,  you  won't  get  him  round  it  neither." 
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"  I  hope  you're  wron;^  there  ;  but,  whether  or  no, 
there's  other  \va>s  of  qettiny  a  thiui;  besidcii  axing 
for  it." 

"  That's  true,"  admitted  his  mate  ;  '■  and  if  mc  and 
you  don't  know  it,  who  sliould  ?  ' 


CHAPTER    XI 


Mr.  RkOKENSIIike  made  an  unusual  toilette  when 
the  Sunday  of  his  threat  adventure  ashore  arrived. 
His  cheeks  were  shininc;  with  soap,  his  curls  with 
pomatum.  He  wore  Sunday  black,  a  hard  hat,  and 
a  linen  shirt.  I'rospcrity  reigned  about  him,  and  his 
handsome  face  won  many  a  sly  and  admiring  glance 
as  he  proceeded  from  his  cottage  at  Overgang  to  the 
home  of  L\dia. 

Chance  threw  him  upon  Tumbledown  Dick  hard 
by  the  statue  of  King  William.  The  quay  was 
silent  and  cjuiet,  for  the  hour  of  Sunday  dinner  had 
not  yet  passed,  though  it  was  waning. 

"  Ah  !  ''  said  Dick,  "  nourishing  like  the  green  bay 
tree,  I  see.  A  pity  you  wasn't  home  yesterday 
morning.  'Twas  very  interesting.  Two  of  they 
jioor  crabbers  from  Tor  Cross  and  a  policeman  came 
to  Overgang  to  finil  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  Wilson  ;  but  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  him 
seemingly.  All  they  could  tell  was  that  he  had 
a  black  beard  and  a  brave  assortment  of  crooked 
words.  r)ut,  as  I  said  to  the  policeman,  'there's  a 
score  of  fishermen  in  Brixham  that  would  answer  to 
that ! '  Then  they  came  down  to  hear  tell  about 
a  cutter-rigged  ketch  called  the  'Silver  Star.'  But, 
strange  to  sa\-,  none  hadn't  heard  of  her  either — not 
under  that  name.'' 
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that  he  had  not  been  aboard  at  the  time  to  enjoy  the 
experience. 

Then  Brokcnshirc  announced  his  news. 

"  I'm  off  to  tackle  John  Major  about  my  S'fl-  ^"d 
I  hope  he  hasn't  heard  this  yarn  from  Start  Bay  ; 
because  he's  got  his  knife  in  me  u'ready,  and  I'm 
afraid  he'll  be  too  'ikely  to  think  I  was  the  party." 

"  Bluff  it,"  answered  Dick.  "You'll  often  surprise 
a  man  if  you  lake  for  granted  a  thin<^^  he  meant_  to 
recuse.  Don't  ^^o  begging  and  scraping  to  Major, 
Hkc  a  beggar  jiraying  for  a  meal.     Come  afore  him 


as  an  equal  and  a 


osperous  chap,  as  good  as  him. 
with    a    hiiih    hand.      None    could    do    it 


Carry    it 
better." 

Sam  nodded. 

"  That's  proper  au  .  ice,  I  do  believe,"  he  said. 

"Why,  of  course.  Don't  you  alwaj's  have  the 
cream  of  my  sense?  Be  bold  as  brass;  march  to 
the  man  with  flags  flying  and  drums  beating.  Don't 
go  wanting  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  let  you  marry 
his  daughter  ;  but  tell  him  you're  going  to  be  so 
good  as  to  do  it,  and  ask  him  if  she's  to  have  three 
figures  of  his  savings  or  only  two." 

Mr.  Brokenshire  laughed  till  neighbouring  sea- 
gulls rose  in  alarm  and  fluttered  further  off. 

"  A  fine  thought  without  a  dcjubt,  though  I'm 
afraid  he's  not  the  kind  to  be  swept  off  his  legs  that 
way.      But  the  hint  is  like  to  help  for  a  start." 

''You  never  know.  Be  it  as  'twill,  I'll  come  in 
and  have  a  bit  of  supper  with  you,  if  you  please,  and 
hear  how  it  goes.  I  was  asked  to  pick  a  bone  with 
the  Mayor  of  Torquay  to-night,  but  declined  the 
invitation  owing  to  my  principles." 

"  Come  and  welcome,"  said  Sam.  "  And  if  the 
old  boy's  contrary,  I  can  tell  you  what  I  shall  do 
next." 

The  lover  went  fo,  vard  and  left  Tumbledown  Dick 
singing  his  famous  and  only  song.     There  was  none 
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to  hear  but  the  birds  ;  yet  he  warbled  with  his  usual 
gusto  while  he  swung  on  the  pier  chain. 

"Three  thing::  will  be  scratching, 
I'll  tell  you  if  I  can  : 
A  cat,  a  brier  and  a  woman. 
Thouyh  'tis  my  delight  both  night  and  day 
To  praise  the  women  so  nu'ch  as   I  may." 

Ten  minutes  later  Sam  knocked  at  the  door  of 
r\Ir.  Major's  dwelling,  and  the  fisherman,  who  had 
just  taken  off  his  coat  to  smoke  in  greater  comfort, 
l)ut  it  on  again,  while  Ned  answered  the  knock. 

He  stared  at  sight  of  Mr.  Brokenshirc,  yet  guessed 
at  his  reason  for  being  here.  L>-dia  was  goiiC  for 
the  day  to  friends  at  Paignton,  and  now  her  brother 
perceived  why  she  had  done  so. 

Sam  winked. 

"  Father  liome  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Erokenshire." 

"  Call  me  Sam  ;  you'm  a  sailor  now  and  so  good 
as  any  of  us.  Arthur  Michelmorc  tells  me  you  be 
getting  very  handy  in  the  boat  already." 

"Very  kind  to  say  it,  I'm  sure.  This  here's  the 
parlour.     Father's  smoking  in  the  kitchen." 

"  Fd  sooner  come  there  and  smoke  also,  if  'tis  all 
the  same  to  him." 

But  it  was  not.  Mr.  Major  granted  to  the  suitor 
none  of  that  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  which 
pipe  and  kitchen  and  shirt-sleeves  may  be  supposed 
to  represent.  Instead  he  kept  Sam  waiting  for  five 
minutes  in  the  parlour  while  he  donned  his  coat, 
put  down  his  pipe,  and  buttoned  and  braced  himself 
for  the  coming  encounter.  The  old  man  guessed 
what  was  about  to  happen  and  so  did  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Michelmore.  She  was  washing  up  in  a  scullery 
adjoining  the  kitchen  and  heard  Ned  announce  the 
\  isitor. 

"  Mark  mc,"  she  said,  "  that  chap  have  come  aftt. 
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our  Lydia.  'Tis  all  explained — her  lack-a-daisy  way 
of  late — even  off  her  precious  books  shc'vc  been. 
And  him  to  find  her  out — the  big'^est  rascal  in 
Brixham  by  all  accounts.  Just  the  family  luck — and 
h(  r  mcjther  took  at  the  time  a  ijirl  nio.^t  wants  a 
mother.  And,  as  for  mc,  I  might  so  soon  tell  to  the 
wall  as  ad\isc.  Rut  what  do  a  man  know  of  tlicir 
cunning  ways  to  fox  them  in  authority  over  them  ?  ' 

She  whined  on  until  her  nephew  stopped  her. 

"  Father'.--  gone,"  said  Xcd  from  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Major  was  indeed  already  in  the  company  of 
Sam.  When  he  entered,  the  younger  offered  his 
hand  and  John  took  it ;  but  the  start  was  not  hooeful. 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  dead  father  I  shake  your 
hand,  Samuel,  nc)t  for  your  own,"  began  John  Major. 
"  And  now  please  sit  down  in  thicky  chair  .md  tell 
me  what  yriu  want  of  me  in  so  few  a  words  as 
possible." 

"  1  don't  know  why  f  )r  you  should  speak  so  short,' 
answered  the  other  ;  "  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
deny  to  me  what  you  granted  to  my  father.  Trrv 
a  plain-dealing,  hard-working  man,  and  1  thought 
that  I  hadn't  got  an  enemy  in  Brixham,  or  anywhere 
else.  But  I'll  leave  that.  .So  soon  as  you  know 
mc  better,  Mr.  ?.Iajor,  }'ou'il  like  mc  better,  I  hope; 
and  if  you  don't  tlv;  fault  shan't  be  with  me." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  you  better — not  as  you  arc 
But  that's  your  own  ftult,  .Samuel,  not  mine." 

"  Well,  I  can't  guess  \s  hat  you've  got  against  mc. 
and  if  anyijody  have  been  telling  lies,  that's  no  reason 
why  such  a  man  as  you— a  hci\<\  and  .should>'rs  above 
us  all  in  goodiiess — sh(~)uld  believe  'em.  I'nt,  as  to 
knowing  me  better,  that  you  mu>t  do,  so  far  as  I  car» 
see  ;  and  I  hope  when  }  ou  do,  you'll  find  tha*^^  I  have 
been  misjudgetl." 

"  r  sliould  be  very  glad  to  find  it  so.  .And  nov/ 
tell  me  wh.it  \-ou're  here  abotit,"  answered  Jf>hr. 


•'  With    a    message,   you    migiit    say 
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from  your  own  (iaii,;htcr.  Girl-like,  before  a  big 
happening  she  couldn't  bring  her  lips  to  tell  you. 
Nf)lhiii;4  would  do  but  I  must  m)'self.  At^.d  I'm  sure, 
Mr.  .Majj.r,  I'm  a  pruud  man  to  do  it.  And  I  hope 
you'll  be  So  pleaded  as  us.  In  a  word,  we'm  tokened. 
Vou  know  h'AV  these  things  fall  out.  You  was 
niarrird  ye-  self.  We'm  made  for  each  other,  I'm 
suro,  and  ttiou;4h  'tis  a  bad  turn  to  take  such  a 
daughter  away  from  }-ou,  yet  so  it  happens  all  the 
world  over." 

"  You  dare  to  sit  here  in  my  house — in  my  chair — 
and  tell  this  .-.tuff?" 

"  '  Dare  '  ?  That's  a  hard  word  !  Of  cour>c  I  dare. 
Why  shouldn't  I  dare?  If  I've  got  your  daughter 
to  promise  to  marry  mc,  which  I  have  done — and 
she's  your  sort  and  won't  go  from  her  word  neither  — 
if  I've  had  the  luck  to  win  such  a  girl,  wh\  should 
I  be  feared  or  over-daring  to  tell  it  again  ?  I'm 
terrible  proud  of  it,  and  .so's  she.  And  between  you 
and  mc — as  between  man  and  man — there's  no 
questi!)n  of  daring  or  fearing." 

"  Go  on,''  said  ^Ir.  Major  ;  "  finish  w  hat  you've  got 
to  say,  Samuel,  and  then  hear  me." 

"  Well,  naturally  I  want  a  bit  of  news  for  mine. 
I'm  going  to  marry  Lydia,  and  prf)ud  I  am  to  think 
so,  and  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  I've  got  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  in  the  bank  and  a  boat  that  no 
man  can  claim  a  timber  of.  You  know  how  many 
can  say  as  much.  X^W,  I  thought  when  }  ou  heard 
the  <^ood  news,  that  you  might  be  inclined  to  open 
y(.)ur  month  a  bit  too — as  became  a  father  surel}'. 
.She's  been  a  very  good  darter  to  you,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  and  you're  snug,  so  I  should  gue^s  you  might 
i^'wc  her  three  figures  for  my  three.  Or  perhaps 
'twi  uld  please  \ou  better  to  help  us  willi  the  new 
furniture?  I  leave  all  that  to  you  ;  but  I  r.;ily  wanted 
to  find  you  in  a  friendly  spirit,  as  became  the  news, 
and  leave   }-ou  in  a  still  friendlier  one,  when    you'd 
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hcaiil  ;ill  about  it.  That's  all  I've  got  to  say,  and 
there's  not  a  vonl  from  first  to  last  that  you've  t;ot  a 
light  to  quarrel  with,  if  jou're  a  fair-minded  ni.ui." 

l'"<;r  sonic  int^ments  Mr.  Major  merely  regarded 
Sam  witliont  speaking.  The  lover  tl'.crcfore  added 
a  worth 

"  I  kno'A-  \T)U  re  going  round  land  (/  Tuesday,  so  I 
thought  a-,  this  might  be  a  very  good  minute  to 
nienlion  the  matter.  You'd  have  time  to  turn  it 
over  in  wjur  niind  while  j'ou'rc  awa\'  in  the  North 
Channel." 

"  As  for  tiiat,"  began  the  elder  at  length  ;  "  as  for 
that,  Samuel,  tlierc's  no  need  to  turn  it  over.  I  knew 
j-our  father,  him  as  went  down  ofT  Portlantl,  and  a 
lieltcr  ma!i,  and  a  man  more  ready  to  meet  his  God 
(jf  a  sudden,  I  never  did  know  ;  and  1  knowed 
\our  man-of-war  uncle,  as  was  drowned  wlien  the 
'  I'.urydice  '  capsi/ed— a  good  man  too.  But  you're 
different — and  very  different.  You  didn't  have  them 
lor  models,  worse  luck,  because  you  was  only  a  young 
>outh  when  they  died.  Now  thus  it  is  :  I  believe  in 
m\-  fellow-creatures.  Samuel — you  among  the  rest. 
The  Lord  wouldn't  have  saved  you,  when  He 
ilrowned  your  f.ithcr,  if  He  hadn't  had  work  for  you 
to  do  in  the  world.  ?klichael  Brokenshirc's  work  was 
done,  and  well  done,  when  he  went  out  of  it;  for 
though  still  a  man  under  middle  age,  the  length  of 
the  thread  be  no  business  of  ours  ;  but  only  the 
spinning.  He  spun  true.  But  you — what  be  you 
spinning?  When  be  }-ou  going  to  do  what  you 
was  born  to  do  ?  " 

"A  f.dr  question  and  I'm  glad  I  can  give  a  fair 
answer,"  replied  Sam.  "  I'm  working  in  my  father's 
steps  antl  winning  my  way  against  odds,  for  you 
know  well  there's  too  many  boats  in  Bri.xham  fleet 
and  too  many  women  and  children  depending  on 
'em.  I'm  doing  my  work  and  saving  money.  And 
what  more  can  I  tlo  ?  " 
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"I'll  tell  you.  Vou  can  go  straiL,'ht.  Ban't  f)r  me 
U)  pitach  tovfiU — 'tisii't  rn\' business  ;  but  you  can  .:,mvc 
car  to  them  whoso  bu.-iiicss  it  is.  Vou  can  go  lo  the 
l,r)i(.rs  House,  which  }ou  never  do  ;  you  can  kLcp  the 
ciglilh  commaiuhncnt,  which  you're  a  deal  tO'C  fond 
()i  I)n\.king.  And  until  yc  u  do  these  things,  a-id 
ma'.e  \Mur  peace  with  your  IMakc-r,  and  show  me  that 
\ou  re  a  changed  man  in  them  particulars  of  honesty 
and  religion,  I'll  l,a\e  maight  mr^re  to  say  to  you. 
Mend  your  wa\'s  and  tlun't  turn  \our  mind  to 
marrying  my  daughter  or  any  other  hmiest  girl,  till 
you're  honest  yourself." 

"  I  never  heard  better  advice,  Mr.  Major,"  answered 
S  iui  ;  "  ar.fl  tlie  onl\-  thing  the  matter  ".^ith  it,  in  my 
case,  is  that  'tuasn't  called  for.  No  man  can  prove 
that  I've  ever  drojipcd  my  trawl  a  \-ard  inside  the 
limits  in  Start  Ma}-  or  elsewhere,  and  so  long  as  none 
can  pnA'c  it  and  1  lieny  it,  not  \ou  nor  another  has  a 
right  to  bring  it  up  against  me,  or  believe  it.  As  to 
church-going,  if  you'll  let  me  have  L\  dia,  I'll  become 
so  regular  a  church  member  from  to-day  onw.irds  as 
>'ou  are  \ourse!f.  No  doubt  'twould  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  me,  and  I'm  quite  willing  to  meet  you  tliere." 

"Don't  think  to  thnnv  dust  in  my  eyes,  answered 
the  other  sternly.  "  I  m  ashamed  of  you  that  you 
can  lie,  here  on  the  Lord's  Day,  with  such  a  glib  and 
ea.-^y  tongue.  No  man  has  seen  you  poaching,  per- 
haps ;  but  right  well  >-ou  know  j'our  Maker'  has  ; 
and  man  can  see  the  fish.  We're  not  fools— to  be 
deceived  by  you  and  hoodwinked  in  this  matter. 
'  Tis  evil— e\'il  ever-  ■  way — an  improper  and  dishonest 
thing.  None  be  more  for  the  opening  of  the  Bay 
than  I  am  ;  but  law's  law,  and  the  law  of  the  land 
says  '  no '  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  peojilc  respon- 
sible have  made  it  very  clear  that,  until  you  and  the 
likes  of  yuu  give  up  this  fi.shing  there,  the  Bay  won't 
be  opened  again.  l<"alse  numbers  have  been  shown 
only   last  week    there,  and    false  names  given  ;   and 
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each   case   puts   back   our  hope  of  haviiiLj  the  Bay 


again 


"The  politics  of  the  Bay  don't  matter  then,  as  wc 
shan't  agree  about  that,  master  ;  but  I'll  come  bac^< 
to  my  question.  Will  >ou  '.ct  mc  marry  your 
daughter  if  I  settle  one  hundred  pound  and  my  boat 
upon  her?  " 

"  No,  I  will  not." 

"  Why  not?" 

"  Because  your  manner  of  life  be  up  a^^ainst  every- 
thing I  think  clean  and  honest  and  proper  and  God- 
fearing." 

"  'Tis  '  no,'  then,  without  a  loophole  ?  Can't  you 
think  of  her  so  well  as  mc  ?  " 

"  'Tis  of  her  1  do  think.  I've  heard  nothing  of  her 
side.  But  I  take  it  for  granted  that  she's  fond  of 
you." 

"That  .she  is,  and    I'd   sell  my  soul   for   her,   Mr. 

Major." 

"  A  silly  speech  and  a  wicked.     That's  the  sort_  of 

easy,  evil  thing,  the  likes  of  you  say  without  thinking 

what  it  means.     'Tis  for  you  to  save  your  soul,  not 

to  sell  it.     You  say  '  no  loophole.'     That's  the  point. 

Be  you  in  earnest,  or  ban't  you?     I   don't  want  to 

do  injustice  to  you  or  wrong  to  m>-  child.     'Tis  for 

the  old  to  teach  patience  and  justice  to  the  young  ; 

for  if  you  can't  learn  from  us,  where  shall  }-ou  learn  ? 

I    say   this :    Come    back    to   me   ab(jut   Lydia   in  a 

year — a  full  year  from  now.     And,  in  the  meantime, 

show  if  you're  in  earnest.     I  promise  nought,  mind. 

I'll  bind  myself  to  nothing  at  all  ;  but  I'll  watch  the 

pair  of  you  and  see  what  lliis  talk  be  worth  and  what 

you  be  worth.     There's  your  loophole,  Samuel,  and 

you  can  take  it  or  leave  it.     That's  all   I   can  say. 

You  do  your  part  and  I'll  do  mine." 

]\Ir.  Brokenshire  reflected. 

"  Make  it  six  months  and  it's  a  bargain,"  he  said 
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"  I've  spoken  and  <?'  nerously.  'Tis  no  sign  of 
hope  in  ^-ou  thnt  you  should  seek  to  ruaffcr.  A  >-car's 
all  to.)  little." 

"  I  wanted  Lydia  by  midsummer." 

Mr.  Major  rose. 

"  Vou  needn't  keep  me  no  longer,"  he  answered, 
"  and  I  won't  keep  you.  'Tisn't  many  men  as  would 
have  been  so  patient  with  you  as  I  have,  and  i  .say 
again  that  'tis  more  for  j'our  dead  father's  sake  than 
yours  that  I've  been  at  the  trouble  to  talk  reason  to 
you.  But  your  sort  won't  hear  reason  :  you  must 
go  (jut  in  the  world  and  dance  your  own  fool's  dance 
till  reason  falls  like  a  scourge  on  your  backs.  Be 
off  with  you,  and  don't  j'ou  pay  any  more  attention 
to  my  daughter,  because  I  forbid  it." 

"  Let's  split  the  difference  and  say  nine  months," 
suggested  Sam. 

He  preserved  a  perfect  tempL:r  through  Mr.  Major's 
reproof 

"  Go."  answered  the  elder.  "  And  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  this." 

"  Say  nine  months,  and  I'll  start  church  worship 
this  very  evening  !  " 

"  Go  !  "  repeated  Mr.  I\Iajor. 

"  I  can't  go  yet ;   I " 

"  Then  I  will,"  said  John. 

He  rose  and  left  the  lover  alone. 

Sam.  reflected  a  moment,  then  he  departed.  He 
went  down  to  the  'Sailor's  Knot,'  drank  a  pint  of 
beer,  laughed  and  chaffed  with  a  dozen  fishermen  and 
exhibited  the  best  of  spirits.  Then  he  set  off  to 
Churston,  for  it  was  arranged  between  him  and  Lydia 
that  she  should  walk  back  from  Taignton  and  that 
Sam  should  meet  her  on  the  wa}-. 

Mr.  Major,  meanwhile,  received  another  visitor,  and 
while  his  mind  revolved  upon  the  coming  grief  of 
his  daughter,  he  found  himself  confronted  With  the 
present  tribulations  of  his  son. 
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William  Gilbcrd  it  was  v.  ho  called  upon  lii^  skipper 
—out  of  a  lart;c  kindness  f.^r  youth.  Duiiiv^'  the  past 
few  vovacTcs  lie  had  watched  Ned  only  lc~s  closely 
than  his  father  had  watched  him  ;  but  William  saw 
more  than  the  skipper,  because  his  eyes  were  un- 
biassed and  open  to  every  aspect  of  the  case.  Un- 
consciously John  was  blind  in  - 'ine  particulars.  He 
ma'^nified  the  indications  of  prf)mi-e  that  Ned  re- 
vea?ed  ;  he  pas-^ed  over  without  observation  those 
other  implicit  evidences  that  the  boy  ^,tiIl  heartily 
disliked  the  sea. 

The  fault  was  partly  Ned's  own,  for  from   love  ot 
his   father   he  hid   much;    while,  before    Michelmorc 
and  Gilberd,  there  was  no  need  to  do  so.      His   fitc 
did  not   rest  with  them,  and  his   disctmafort  was  no 
concern  of  theirs.       Therefore  they  saw    more  than 
Mr.    Majijr    did;    and    while    Michelmore— a   youiv^ 
man  with  his  own   life  and  ambitions  before   him— 
took  no  interest  in   Ned's  troubles,  Gilberd,  who  had 
boys  of  his  own,  perceived  the  truth,  and  .saw  that 
the  skipper's  son  was  not  destined  to  follow  in  the 
skipper's   shoes.       He   liked    Ned   well;    he  doubted 
whether  Ned  would  ever  fori^ive  him  for  this  inter- 
ference ;    he    felt    uncertain    also    how    John    himself 
mi;jht  be  disposed  to  view  it  ;  yet  now  he  lumbered 
up'to  state  his  opinions  on  this  ilelicate  subject  ;  and 
fur  a   little  while  John   Major  fon^ot  his  daui^hter's 
affairs  while    he   listened    to   how    the    position    and 
prospects   of  his   son,    Ned,   struck    the    mind    of  a 
friendly  and  impartial  observer. 

"  'Tisn't  for  me,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  to  offer  my 
views  to  a  wiser  man  than  what  1  am  myself,"  said 
Gilberd;  "but  your  sense  be  <;reat  enough  even  to 
listen  to  me,  bccau.se  you  know  I  ban't  a  meddler. 
In  a  word,  'tis  your  boy.  He  hides  from  you  what  he 
.shows  me,  and  'tis  more  than  lik-.  'y  that  if  you'd  seen 
what  I've  seen,  you'd  think  the  .vime  as  me.     He've 
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around  and  sec  what  fishint^  be  cominf^  to,  you  did 
ou.t^ht  to  be  Ljlad  and  not  sorry  'tis  so.  lirixham's  not 
what  it  was.  None  of  the  fishin:^-places  be  wliat  they 
was.  All  on  the  down  ;^'radc,  and  if  they  la-t  our  time, 
tlicy  won't  be  much  use  to  our  children,  let  alone  our 
grandchildren.  Take  IMouschoIc  down  in  Cornwall. 
Ten  year  a<^unc  there  was  seventy  ti„^  luL^-^ers  sailed 
from  there.  Now  there's  not  much  above  thirty. 
Vou  can't  man  the  boats.  And  that's  why  my  ch'rst 
boy"s  a  plasterer  and  my  second  be  -^oiiv  into  a 
.shop."  " 

"  V(ju  speak  as  one  without  a  boat   of  your  own, 
however,"  interrupted  John. 

"Granted,  and  if  what  I've  said  was  all  I'd  t;ot  (d 
say,  I  wouldn't  have  come.  But  there's  more  than 
that  :  there's  Ned  hissclf  I  tell  you  that  ymi  can't 
put  a  square  pe^^  into  a  round  hole,  and  you  can't 
make  a  farmer  turn  .sailor.  There  'tis,  and  jou'll 
excuse  my  rout^h  way  of  speakin;^^  John.  But  never 
did  a  boy  go  to  sea  as  was  less  likely  to  stop  there. 
Not  but  what  hell  be  useful  enoui^h,  and  clever 
enough.  Packed  with  brains  he  i.s.  But— I've  said 
enough.  I'm  sorry  for  him— such  a  civil,  active, 
billing  chap  as  he  is  ;  but  'tis  like  one  of  they  Italian 
monkeys  chained  to  a  barrel-organ  to  .sec  him  aboard 
of  us.  You  feel  as  his  place  be  somewhere  else  alto- 
gether. And  so  it  i.s— so  it  is,  if  I've  got  two  eyes  in 
my  head." 

Mr.  Major  nodded  at  Gilberd's  full  stops,  and  when 
lie  had  done  continued  to  keep  silence. 

"  And  now  I'll  be  gone,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  and  I 
hope  to  God  as  I  haven't  made  a  hole  in  my 
manners  ;  but  I  felt  called  to  speak,  though  in  justice 
to  my  ivife  I  must  tell  you  she  advised  me  not." 

•'  One  thing's  sure,"  answered  the  other.  "  'Twas 
nought  but  goodwill  opened  your  mouth,  and  I  thank 
you  for  It.  I've  seen  a  bit  of  all  this.  I've  given  a 
dual  of  thought  to  it.     I'm  too  well  used  to  .-^ivincr  .-n 
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my  0-.  n  way,  to  fv^lit  fur  it  in  the  matter  (f  INed's 
future.  ISut  I  \vi>n't  deny  that  I  hope  still  with  my 
whole  heart  to  make  a  fi-hcrman  of  him.  1  le'.s  youn^; 
yet  ;  ti.s  too  early,  William,  to  .say  that  lie  uon't  ^row 
to  like  the  sea.  "l  mark  s\'^n^  that  he'.s  -^ettiii;.^  to  care 
for  it.  1  hupe  on.  'Twill  be  a  hard  knock  to  me  if 
he  turns  a:>;ainst  it  presently  ;  but  I  trust  for  the  ri<;ht 
to  hajjpei',  and  I  kiiow  the  rit^ht  will  happen,  because 
it  ahvaws  docs." 

"ICnou-h  saiLl,  then,"  replied  the  other.  "You've 
^ot  enoii-h  faith  for  a  crew,  if  not  a  fleet,  and  I  can 
only  trust  that  such  a  power  of  faith  will  i;et  properly 
rewarded  bi.th  here  and  hereafter.  And  no  offence, 
I  hoi)c." 

"  None,"  declared  Mr.  Major,  and  William  de- 
parted. 

DarkiHss  crowded  down  upon  the  evening  of  the 
day,  for  Ned,  i-;norant  of  the  other  matter  involving 
his  sister,  showed  some  depression  at  the  thought  of 
the  coming  journey  'round  land'  and  the  king 
absence  from  home.  Tb.en  returned  Lydia.  She 
crept  t(j  her  room  unseen  ;  but  her  father  called  her 
to  him  and,  alone,  heard  of  her  grief.  He  was  firm 
and  patient  ;  she  wept  and  exclaimed  against  her 
fate  ;  he  told  her  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Broken- 
shire ;  .she,  fresh  from  Sam's  comT)any  and  Sam's 
gloss  on  the  truth,  showed  little  present  inclination 
to  listen  to  reason,  and  cried  out  that  her  father 
was  jniust. 

He  left  her  at  last,  and  when  the  sad  day  ended 
and  his  children  were  both  gone  to  bed,  he  smoked  in 
the  kitchen  and  opened  a  little  of  his  mind  to  his 
sister. 

From  John  IMajor's  own  simple  clarity  of  heart 
he  .saw  what  was  best  in  another's.  He  knew 
the   gooil   qualities   of  his  children  and   had   alway 

fostered  them 
1   ■ 
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lo   a    motherless  t;ir 
never  dune. 

Mr.  'M:\yir  puffed  his  pipe,  pulled  alternately  at  his 
c;(Kl  earrin;.;s,  and  stared  into  the  fire,  l^nnna  was 
lachrymose. 

'• '  Tis  all  of  a  piece  with  the  family's  usual  luck," 
she  said.  "  Not  a  pinch  of  ^o(jd  fortune  ever  ^ot  into 
the  {'ot  when  Michclmorcs  a. id  M.ijurs  were  brewini;. 
The  boy  hales  the  sea  worse  than  you  hate  sin,  and 
here's  Lydia,  almost  afore  Iier  mother  be  cold  in  the 
grave,  breaks  Ujose  and  chooses  that  good-looking 
dare-devil  of  a  fellow.  And  not  the  first  that's  cried 
her  eyes  out  for  the  scamp.  I  \\i)nder  he  hatl  the 
honesty  to  come  to  yuu  fur  her  ;  'twould  have  been 
more  liis  way  to  go  crooked  over  it.  'Tis  all  a  miz- 
maze,  I'm  sure  ;  and  the  grave's  the  only  place  of 
peace  as  I  can  see  offering  for  any  that  bear  our 
n>i:iie." 

"  We  must  be  patient,  however." 

"  Good  Lord  !  \uu  needn't  tell  me  that.  Ban't 
patience  the  marrow  in  my  bones  ?  V  m't  I  live  on  it  ? 
'Tis  all  I've  got  left.  Haven't  I  starve^  m  patience  ever 
since  my  cliihier  died?  I3ut  it  don't  get  the  world 
on  that  I  can  see  ;  it  don't  mend  the  bad.  Patience 
won't  build  Hrixham  breakwater,  nor  open  Start  Bay. 
I'atietice  be  very  well  for  old  women  like  mc,  but  no 
\aitu>:  in  your  children.  However,  I  know  nothing — 
except  that  I  hope  God  Almighty  will  do  a  little 
more  for  our  fan^ily  in  the  next  world  than  He  has 
in  this — to  say  it  civilly." 

Mr.  Major  shook  his  head. 

'■  That's  not  patience,  and  nothing  like  patience, 
and  it  don't  become  }-ou  at  all,  Kmma,"  he  answered. 
"  You  ban't  in  a  very  Christian  spirit  to-night.  You'll 
do  well  to  go  to  bed." 

Airs.  Michclmore  sniffed. 

'•  If  j-ou  expect  to  hear  cheerful  things,  you  didn't 
oMcrht  to  come  to  mc."  she  answered.     "  \Vc  all  know 
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you've  ^ot  a  faith  (ait  (  f  the  coiniiinn,  and  the  haixirr 
ycu'm  smitten,  the  more  you  oft'cv  t'other  cheek  ;  but 
— but — as  for  mc '' 

She  lost  the  tiiicad  of  her  arLjumctit,  ceased,  atid 
r(;lapscd  inti)  famih'ar  tears. 

"Don't,''  he  said.  "Han't  ycuir  u  ual  time  Tt 
wecpin;,^.  After  supper  >-ou'in  cheerful  as  a  rule,  and 
i  bcL,'  you'll  contiruie  so.  'Tis  only  because  it's 
Sunday,  and  there's  nou-lit  for  your  bus;/  hands  to 
do.  I'll  read  j-ou  the  second  lessen  as  we  had 
to-nif;ht.  ! f  >ou'd  come  to  cluu-ch,  instead  of  stopping; 
at  home  mcssini;  about,  you'd  Imvc  heard  it  better 
read  than    I   can   read   it." 
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\\'lIi:i<E  two  ni;^hts  of  steps  f.ill  irregularly  to  tlic 
street,  tlicrc  stands  a  Coffm  house  at  Ikixhaui.  It 
boasts  itself  of  a  i)h(rnix  rarity,  hut  thi.u:;!i  otlicrs 
cast  in  tiie  same  s^iim  pattern  exist,  a  better  example 
may  not  easily  be  found.  The  shape  of  his  ho:nc, 
however,  ha  J  no  effect  on  the  actr.al  tenant  of  the 
coffin  house.  Mr.  I"re(i(.rick  Holder  \va-  a  barber  ; 
his  pole,  striped  re  !,  white,  and  blue,  thrust:  jauntily 
from  the  side  of  his  shop  ;  and  his  face,  when  .seen  at 
tlic  doorwaj-,  invariabi)'  wore  an  expression  of  content. 
Mr.  Bolder  was  youn,L;  and  stout  and  prosperous,  lie 
shaved  the  llshe-men  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  at 
that  time  a  do/cen  men  would  often  be  loafinij  at 
the  entrance  of  the  eol'iln  house,  awaitinj;  eacli  lii.s 
turn. 

'1  here  came  a  Sunday,  one  month  after  that  on 
which  Mr.  Hrokcnshire  made  his  appeal  to  John 
.Major,  when  Sam  with  other  fishermen  stood  about 
the  door  of  the  barber's  shop.  Then  Dick  VarweU 
passed,  and  Billy  Trust,  who  was  also  of  the  party, 
chaffed   him. 

"  Why  for  don't  you  get  your  hair  cut,  Dick  ?  "  he 
a.sked.  _  " 'Tis  half-way  down  your  back,  like  a 
woman's.  But  I  suppose  you  think  that  if  it  r^rows 
a  bit  lon^^er,  you'll  look  like  one  of  they  holy  blades 
in  the  ^lass  windows  to  church." 

Mr.  Bolder  naused.  razor  in  hand. 
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"  Dick's  waiting;  to  get  his  hair  cut  for  nothing — 
ban't  >"oii.  Dick  ?  "  he  asked,  and  a  laugh  rose  at  the 
expense  of  the  tramp. 

Mr.  Varwcll  stopped  and  laughed  with  the  rest. 

"  Gimme  a  cigarette,  Sam,"  he  said.  "  Freddy 
Bolder  here  ought  to  get  in  a  few  new  jokes,  or  else 
try  to  make  sume  fur  him^-elf.  'Tuas  I  said  that 
against  another  man  a  \ear  iigo.  However,  we  must 
be  tender  witii  poor  Vi\.  '.Jy.  He's  going  to  be 
married  ;  antl  I  hear  of  one  or  two  other  c  ises  of  the 
same  kind  among  us.  Marriage  be  catching  as 
measles,  as   I've  always  said." 

He  winked  at  Ih-okenshire,  and  took  tobacco  from 
him. 

Ani')thcr  man  joined  the  group.  He  was  elderly 
and  pv)ck-marl-:c(.l  ;  he  had  a  high,  narrow  forehead, 
and  round,  simple  e\-es  of  the  colour  of  horn.  A 
reddish  beard  and  moustache,  streaked  with  grey, 
belonged  to  him,  and  they  hid  a  little  mouth  and 
feeble    chin. 

"IIullo,  uncle!"  cried  Brokcnshire,  "didn't  know 
you  was  a  customer  of  Freddy's." 

Mr  Titu-  Peach,  Sam's  maternal  uncle,  a  bachelor 
and  the  own.  r  of  the  biggest  barking  yard  in  Bri.xham, 
exhibited  some  nervous  concern.  lie  had  not  ex- 
pected so  large  a  company,  and  was  about  to  move 
on,  when  the  barber,  who  never  lost  a  customer, 
arrested  him. 

"Come  in  and  sit  down,  Mr.  Pearh.  These 
gentlemen  ban't  in  no  hurry,  and  won't  mind  if  I 
take  you  next.  Beard  wants  trimming  again,  I  see. 
'Tis  wonderful  how  thick  and  strong  it  comes." 

"  BlessLcl  if  here  ban't  another  I "  declared  Tumble- 
down Dick.  "  So  you've  come  to  it  at  last,  Titus, 
after  half  a  century  of  the  single  state?  And  who's 
the  luck\-  creature,  if  we  may  a^k  ?  Don't  tell  me  it 
ban't  so.  When  a  man  takes  to  fussing  about  his 
beard,  there's  a  wife  in  the  wind  alwa>-s." 
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Mr.  Varwell,  who  spoke  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  he  had  any  idea,  was  now  told  by  the  barber  to 
.shut  his  mouth  and  not  block  the  gancjway  ;  but  he 
refused  cither  to  be  silent  or  to  move  0!i. 

"  No,  no,  Ercddy.  Let  mc  talk  to  these  here 
marrying  men,  including  your-elf.  You're  all  hood- 
winked— just  as  the  men  alrc.idy  married  be  hood- 
winked for  that  matter.  Xoi  that  the  women  can 
help  it.  Thcy'm  born  to  play  .  double  part.  Women 
be  like  cats — wild  creatures  ;..ctcnding  to  be  tame. 
'Tis  all  pretence  to  gain  their  own  ends  and  get  their 
fish  and  milk  regular.  Angels  v.ithout  claws,  when 
they  be  hungry  or  thirsty.  But  that's  only  one  side 
— the  side  they  show  u-.  They  live  in  a  different 
world  to  ours  rcal'y  ;  and  if  you  could  see  }-our  wife's 
heart  or  your  cat's  heart,  as  it  is,  'twould  be  a  proper 
eye-opener  for  some  of  you  married  men.  !f  you 
want  to  skim  the  cream  off  women,  keep  a  bachelor. 
To  marry  be  like  jumping  into  a  river  because  you're 
thirst}-.  You'll  do  a  lot  better  to  bide  on  the  bank, 
pick  your  drinking-place  careful,  and  tl;cn,  when 
you've  had  enough,  go  on  your  way." 

"  You  speak  as  a  man  that  no  decent  woman  would 
touch  with  a  pair  of  tongs,"  said  Mr.  Bolder. 

''■  Curling  tongs,"  suggc-ted  Varwell.  "  And  as  to 
that,  even  1  could  marry  if  I  pleased.  There's  females 
within  my  knowledge  who  would  marry  a  scarecrow 
if  it  had  power  of  speech  to  a.x  'em." 

"  '  lisn't  for  the  likes  of  you  to  preach,  whether  or 
no,"  said  Billy  Trust.  "'Tis  better  for  a  young  man 
to  go  courting  than  to  go  drinking,  any  way." 

The  pi. position  interested  Dick  and  he  disputed 
it. 

"  That  shows  how  little  j'ou've  thought  out  things," 
he  answered.  "  That's  th.c  stuff  you  pcor  hshcrmen 
hear  \-our  betters  say  ;  and  then  you  say  it  again  in 
company  and  think  'tis  wisdom.  To  be  drunk  is  a 
matter  between  a  man  and  his  own  affairs  •  but-  tn  Up 
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ill  love  is  a  mrxttcr  between  a  man  and  a  woman  ; 
and  tiiat  mav  mean  the  next  L;ein-ralion.  Let  tiie 
State  look  after  the  lovers,  Billy  Trust  :  the  drunkards 
c;in  look  after  themselves.  Who  do  1  hurt  if  I  lift 
my  elbow  too  lii:;h?  Only  myself.  But  here's  Jack 
Stockman  s^oing  to  marr\-  a  wcjman  whose  mother's 
in  a  lunatic  asjdum,  and  nobody  says  a  word  to 
prevent  it.  'Tis  Jack  ouyht  to  be  lock-d  up,  not  me. 
Now  if  1  L'xt  drunk,  they  lock  me  up  ;  bat  if  I  marry 
and  t^ct  a  child,  everybody  wou'd  sn\  1  was  a  re- 
formed ch::ractcr.  But  I  know  bette:.  I'm  not  the 
sort  to  have  any  hand  in  the  next  generation,  and 
veil  I  know  it;  and  so  I'd  no  more  start  out 
in  that  direction  than  I'd  put  a  match  to  Sam's 
boat." 

"  What  jar;.;on  >-ou  talk,  and  expect  sensible  men 
to  listen  !  '  retorted  Trust.  "  And  such  a  life  as 
yours!  I  wor.der  you've  c;ot  the  face  to  utter  your 
opinions." 

"So  do  ','  answered  Mr.  Varwell  ;  "I'm  often 
more  a^^tonished  at  my  own  sense  than  you  could  be, 
iiilly,  or  the  like  of  you.  But  I  don't  expect  Brixham 
fi>hcrmcn  to  understand.  I'm  afore  my  time,  like 
John  the  Baptist  was,  and  a  few  other  heroes.  The 
treason  of  to-day's  the  reason  of  to-morrow.  I'm 
(juitc  accustomed'  to  be  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness—now drunk,  now  sober.  But  you  can't  chop 
my  head  off  nowadriys  for  my  opinions,  though  1 
dare  say  that  a  few  of  you  noodles— you  that  pin 
your  silly  faith  to  money-grubbing  parsons  and 
money-spending  squires — would  like  to  do  so." 

"  I  won't  have  no  more  of  that  trash  here,"  said 
Mr.  Bolder,  from  his  saloon.  "Go  away,  Varwcll, 
and  take  your  evil  opinions  along  with  you." 

The  barber  was  now  engaged  upon  Mr.  Peach's 
ragged  beard,  and  when  Tumbledown  Dick,  singing 
his  one  and  only  song,  went  off  unruffled,  attention 
turned  to  Titus.     That  he  should  exhibit  any  con- 
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corn  about  his  appca.  .nee  oave  rise  to  some  merri- 
ment. His  sim])licity  was  notorious,  and  he  had  no 
iiicmics.  Experience  had  often  shown  him  the 
>atety  of  silence,  and  he  could  be  (obstinate  in  this 
particular.  Now,  under  a  fire  of  questions  and 
bucr-estions,  humorous  and  coarse.  Mr  IVach  pre- 
set ved  a  taciturn  attituilc.  Even  his  nephew  could 
KCt  no  answers  out  of  him. 

I'rescntly  his  toilette  was  completed  ;  his  beard  and 
han- were  trimuicd,  and  he  put  un  his  l:at  and  coat 
and  departed.     To  the  quay    Mr.   Teach   went;  but 
wlien    he    was   out  of  .■,i^rht   from    the  group  at   the 
cofhn  house,  he  made  a  detour,  worked  round  behind 
them  a-am,  and  pie.scntly  proceeded  in   a  direction 
exactly  oj.positc  to  that  on  which  he  had  appeared  to 
journey.     His  wa\-  n..w  took  him  past  the  dwelliu" 
of  John  Major,  and  liere  he  stopped,  cast  suspicious 
eyes  in    every    direction,  and    then    approached    the 
entrance.     J5ut  a  couple  of  fishermen  came  down  the 
street,  whereupon  Mr.  Peach  slipped  awav   from  the 
do.^r  and  pretended  to  take  no  interest  in' it      Wjicn 
the  men  had  passed  oui  of  sight,  however,  he  crept 
back  a-ain      '1  hrice  he  was  frightened  off  and  thrice 
he  re  urncd.       lis  manner  suggested  a  timorous  bird 
that  has  lound  a  treasure  but  dare  not  take  the  risk 
of  i)ossession.     Anon  the  folk  began  to  come  back 
rom   their    places    of   .vorship.   and   Mr.   Peach    lost 
heart  altogether.     His  enterprise,  whatever  that  mi-ht 
iiave  been,  was  abandoned  for  the  present. 

"  111  try  a^^ain  when  'tis  the  quiet  time  after  dinner 
jtnu  the  people  be  in  their  houses,"  he  said  to' 
liiiiiself 

The  man  then  went  home  to  his  abode  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  walked  in  a  little  garden 
V,  here  every  grass-blade  kept  its  place.  Heie  were' 
io..e.s,day-]il,es,  larkspurs,  and  pa^onies,  arranged  with 
desolate  precision  and  exactitude.  Over  the  iron 
uickct-gate  drooped  a  laburnum,  and  ^c'-o-'«'^  *-  'i— 
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crate  was  a  brass  plate  with  the  name  of  Titus  Peach 

upon    it.      Durin-    these    uneasy    moments,   before 

further    endeavour,    Mr.    Teach    found    peace    in  the 

contemplation  of  his  growin-  thhv^s.     He  visited  his 

kitchen  'garden  presently,  frightened  away  a  blackbird 

from  his' cherry  tree,  destroyed  three  caterpillars,  and 

then  went  indoors  to  dinner.     He  ate  in   .he  k.tchen, 

and  the  old  servant  who  waited  on  him  shared  the 

meal.     She  was  inquisitive,  but  Mr.  Teach  remained 

very  taciturn.      The   meal   ended,   he  went   back  to 

his   garden    and  smoked    his  pipe   in   a   little    grotto 

made    of  shells,    spli'^^  ^    of  quartz,   and    pieces    of 

coral.      This    erectio-  e    work    of   his   own   hand 

through,  a  space  of  c.^nt    /cars,  always  soothed  the 

spirit'of  Mr.  Teach,  and  it  did  so  to-day.     He  started 

tirrsenlly  with   renewed   energy  and  renewed  hope  ; 

and   as   Sam    Brokenshire  luid   recently   knocked   at 

John  Major's  door,  so  now  did  Titus  boldly  announce 

himself.     But  he  did  not  come  to  see  the  fisherman. 

Indeed,   he    knew    very    well    that    the    'Jack    and 

Lydia'    was   far   away    somewhere    between    Lundy 

and  Wales. 

Mrs.  Michelmorc  answered  the  door.  She  wore  her 
usual  black  Sunday  gown  and  her  customary  long- 
suffering  expression. 

"  Master's  '  round  land,'  "  she  said. 

He  extended  his  hand  and  she  shook  it.  They 
were  very  slightlv  acquainted,  though  Emma  some- 
times used  Mr.  Teach,  in  conversation,  as  an  example 
of  the  prosperous  sort  whose  fortune  never  fails. 

"  I  know,"  answered  Mr.  Teach.  "  I  know  your 
brother's  away,  and  I  hope  he's  doing  well,  as  he 
deserves  to  d.\  But,  if  Tm  not  here  at  a  wrong 
moment,  I'd  U'kc  to  have  a  bit  of  a  tell  with  you,  r^Irs. 
Michclmore." 

"  And  welcome.     You  cpn't  be  v.or.-.e  company  than 
my  own  thoughts,"  she  answered.      "  Lydia's    gone 
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from  herself  <lncc  her  father  said  she  shnul<'n't  take 
your  nephew.  So  I'm  alone— as  far  as  one  can  be 
with  such  ^'hosts  as  I've  got  in  my  mind  always. 
Come  in  the  parlour  and  I'll  dust  a  chair  for  you." 

They  sat  tofjether  presently,  and  Mr.  Fcach  allowed 
his  round,  amber-coloured  ej-es  to  rest  on  the  fi,,aire 
of  Mrs.  Michelmore.  He  thought  it  neat  and 
shapely. 

"I  could  wish  my  nephew  was  worthy  of  >-our 
niece,"  he  said.  "  15ut  I  won't  talk  about  tli'at,  though 
I've  <;ot  a  great  opinion  of  Samuel  myself." 

"There's  .somcthinj^  in  the  wind,  and  I  wish  her 
father  was  home  again.  'Tis  all  of  a  pieco,  and  will 
end  in  confusion  and  tears  and  the  bread  of  sorrow — 
like  everything  else  belonging  to  us." 

"  Don't  say  such  dreatlful  things,  I  beg  of  }-ou." 

"What's  the  use  of  pretending?  Have  you  ever 
heard  our  history  ?  I'll  tell  it  to  you  if  you  "cm  bear 
to  hear  it." 

"  Anything  about  your  family  be  very  interesting 
to  me,"  declared  Mr.  Teach.  "  In  fact,  much  more 
so  than  you  might  guess." 

"  Then  take  my  life— my  married  life.  We  buried 
ff  r  ;  and  then  I  buried  my  husband,  who  fell  off  the 
pit  r-hcad  in  the  dark,  though  a  liar  here  and  there  said 
drink.  And  then  there  was  Uncle  Stocks  went  mad, 
so  we  buried  him.  And  then  there  was  poor  young 
l^older,  the  barber's  brother,  tokened  to  my  sister 
Sarah— throwed  off  one  of  they  swinging  boats  of 
Hancock's  to  Bri.xham  regatta,  he  was,  and  broke  his 
neck  ;  -o  we  buried  him— ana  none  ever  lifted  a 
finger  for  Sarah  again.  And  then  there  was  my 
sistrr-in-law— she  went  home  a  bit  back  along  and 
left  John  a  widow-m  m  and  helpless  as  a  sheep.  And 
thv.n  comes  this  business  of  Sam  Brokenshire  ;  and 
I've  cried  rivers  over  it,  and  .so  have  my  niece; 
and  what  will  be  the  next  blow  only  the  watching 
I-ord  can  tell." 
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"  Terrible  interesting  ;  but  p>  -haps  there's  a  bit^  of 
good  luck  coming,"  ventured  Titus.  "  Surely  'tis 
time  and  more  than  time  the  wind  set  into  a  milder 
quarter  like." 

She  looked  at  him  with  wonder. 

"  You  can  say  that  with  such  a  history  laid  bare 
afore  you!  Never  no  good  luck  for  us,  Mr.  I'each. 
'Tis  too  late  to  liopc  for  it  or  expect  now.  Such  a  thing 
\\ou!d  throw  us  off  our  balance  very  like,  and  make 
us  lose  our  heads  altogether.  I  doubt  if  wc  could 
stand  it  after  all  these  years.  No,  no  ;  evil  fortune 
be  our  fcjod,  and  we  can't  expect  any  other  meat 
now." 

"  But  of  course  it  depends  a  lot  on  what  you  call 
luck,"  argued  the  man.  "  Now  you  might  say  that  I 
had  good  fortune.  I  don't  deny  it,  mind  you— in  a 
way.  The  barking  yard  does  very  well,  and  every- 
body knows  that  I  use  the  best  stuff  1  can  buy,  and 
so  I  get  twice  the  number  of  sails  that  any  other 
barker  gets.  And  there's  my  house  up  the  street  out 
of  the  town— all  my  own.  In  fact,  I've  got  pmpcrty 
and  so  on.     And  yet  I'm  not  satisfied,  I  assure  you.'' 

"  That's  to  say,  you're  a  human  creature.  Who  is 
satisfied  ?  " 

"  The  question  in  my  mind  be  this  :  Whether  my 
luck  will  run  to  the  high  water-mark  of  a  man's  good 
fortune  and  get  me  the  wife  I  want — or  stop  short  of 
that  ?  ■' 

'"Tis  most  unlikely,"  :^he  declared,  "  and  you'll 
tempt  fortune  once  too  often  if  you  try  it.  A  wife  you 
can  pick  up,  n(;  doubt :  they  be  commoner  than  cast 

horseshoes  ;  but However,  I  suppo.se  vou  didn't 

come  to  ax  my  opinion  on  such  a  questinn  ..s  that  ?  " 

"Just  what  1  did  do,"  he  answered.  "I'm  a 
bachelor  without  much  knowledge  of  'em  ;  \-ou're  a 
widow,  and  a  wise  one.  I've  always  felt  a  great 
respect  for  you,  though  so  little  acquainted.  And 
thai    \\  db    bucaUaC    yuU    Dan  t    one   oi    liiey   la; 
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prattling  women— the  sort  that  arc  never  cast  down, 
but  al\va}s  pretend  to  be  gay  and  hopeful.  I  couldn't 
abide  a  creature  as  never  had  her  solemn  moments  ; 
and  for  th;it  matter  I'm  no  laugher  myself;  and  for 
all  my  luck  I  han't  feared  to  face  the  dark  side,  as  we 
all  should.  In  fact,  my  wife  must  have  a  character 
and  experience.  I'm  not  a  very  fine  figure  of  a  man, 
and  I  don't  rely  Ujion  myself  so  much  as  upon  what 
lies  behind  me.  There's  the  barking-yard  and  m\- 
house  and  garden— all  solid  things  that  won't  run 
away.  And  any  .'sensible  creature  must  take  the 
rough  with  the  smocilh." 

"You  must  find  .somebody  as  could  get  to  care  for 
>ou  yourself,  however  ;  for  if  her  soiil  was  set  'pon 
your  goods  only,  you'd  feel  all  the  time  she  wanted 
you  to  die  and  m;ike  room  for  another— a  very 
common  thing  in  Ikixham." 
He  looked  unca-^}-. 

"  I  couldn't  -stand  that,  I'm  sure.  'Twould  spoil 
life  without  a  doubt  if  I  felt  the  woman  had  no  use 
for  me,"  declared  Mr.  Peach. 

"  Then  what  jou've  got  to  do  is  to  find  somebody 
capable  of  liking  >-ou  apart  from  the  proj)erty,"  she 
explained. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  'Tis  almost  too  much  to  expect  ;  but  I  ought  to 
be  thrown  in,  certainly.  I've  a  right  to  ask  "to  be 
took  as  a  serious  item.  I'm  an  immortal  soul,  what- 
ever may  be  the  matter  with  my  mortal  body." 
I\lrs.  Michelmore  regarded  him  ui  doubt. 
^"  I  don't  exactly  see  why  you  should  cry  stinking 
fish  at  your  age.  You're  thin  and  homely;  bul 
j-ou'vc  got  a^  spry  way  with  you,  and  plenty  of 
manhood.  Nobody  goes  cleaner  to  chuich  of  a 
Sunday.  Your  voice  is  a  thought  weak  and  piping 
for  a  male,  but  any  sensible  woman  would  soon  get 
u^ed    to    it.      i    suppose   you'll    be   sixty   or    there- 
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"  I"ifty-eit;ht  to-day.  In  fact,  I  chose  the  day — for 
luck." 

"  Ah  !  Well,  I  \vi-.h  ynu  a  few  happ>'  returns  of  it 
yet.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  we  break  up  as  a 
rule,  and  feel  the  L^ravc  b(;.;inninL;  to  j-a\vn  for  us. 
But  such  a  man  as  yi.u — healthy  to  the  e>-c,  thoui^h 
no  doubt  you've  L;ot  your  secrets — may  h.opc  to  enjoy 
life  a  bit  longer,  1  dare  say." 

"Thank  \ou,  I'm  sure.  And  1  feci  the  same. 
Such  a  word  from  }"ou  means  a  great  deal,  because 
you  never  was  one  of  they  dashing',  hopeful  women  ; 
and  never  known  to  chatter  about  every  dark  cloud 
having  a  silver  linint;,  and  such-Iikc." 

"  No,  you  won't  hear  nothing  al)out  silver  lining.s 
from  me.      I  only  tell  what   I  know." 

"And  so— and  so,"  contitnicd  ^ir.  Peach,  after  a 
pause,  "  I've  felt,  though  but  slight')-  acquainted,  that 
you  and  me  have  a  mournful  lot  in  common,  and 
should  never  get  above  ourselves,  or  take  our  happi- 
ness for  granted,  or  think  that  wc  was  going  tO' 
make  earth  what  only  heaven  can  be.  In  fact,  in  a 
word,  after  thinking  upon  it  fi  r  two  years,  I  be  so 
certain  as  a  man  can  be  certain  of  raiything  with 
his  poor  feeble  intellects,  that  \'ou  and  me — eh? 
Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  there's  a  good  creature  ! 
At  least  I've  a  right  to  speak— 'tis  a  free  country. 
And  I  can't  pay  you  no  more  re-nn';t  than  by  axing 
you.'' 

"Do  you  mean  an  offer  of  marri.ige?"  sk.c  asked. 

"  I  do  with  all  nn'  heart." 

"  And  \-ou  haven't  spoken  a  dozen  words  to  me  ii.: 
your  life  1 '' 

"  J3ut  I've  thought  the  more.  You  can't  make  that 
a  grievance.  I've  worked  up  to  a  terrible  high  pitch 
of  respect  for  you  ;  antl  if  you'll  take  mc  I  shall  be 
a  proud  man.  And  as  for  a  husband,  you  know 
what  a  husband  should  be  better  than   I   can — \-our 
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best  I  know  how,  atul  very  l^UuI  to  learn,  and  always 
terrible  anxious  and  willin.;  to  fill  in  with  your  views 
and  opinions  in  _t;cneral." 

"  Say  no  more,"  she  answered.  "  Tis  far  too 
cru-.hin.L,f  and  sudden.  I  can't  L^nasp  it.  Besides, 
why  for  should  1  be  so  selfish?  'Tis  so  sure  as 
death  that  m\-  luck  won't  chani^c  at  si.\ty-onc— 
for  that's  my  iv^c,  thoujh  I  dare  say  it  surprises 
you  a  f^ood  bit  to  hear  it.  But  if  I  was  to  take  you, 
you'd  have  to  share  m\-  dark  prospects,  and  I  think 
too  well  of  \-ou  to  wish  any  such  thinL,^" 

"  I'll  chance  your  luck  and  back'  mine,"  he  said 
hopefully.  "  If  )-ou  tliink  well  of  me,  that  is  very 
good  furtunc  f.,r  ine  in  itself  The  only  bad  luck 
that  can  come  to  me  at  this  minute  is  for  you  to 
say  '  No.'  " 

She  murmured  something  about  "  iMichelmore 
luck,"  and  was  then  silent.      He  urged  his  suit. 

"  Don't  decide  in  a  hurry  ;  be  fair  to  yourself,  if 
not  :o  me.  Wait,  an\-  wa\-,  till  you've  seen  the  house 
and  garden.  You've  only  had  a  look  at  me  yet,  and, 
as  I  said  afore,  I'm  out  and  away  the  worst  part  of 
the  bar.L^ain.  I've  got  money  suri^rises  for  you,  too. 
Of  course,  you've  heard  of  m\'  grotto  ?  Who  hasn't  ? 
It  took  mc  years  and  years— every  shell  and  crystal 
and  lobster-claw  put  in  its  place  by  my  own  hand, 
'lisamas'erpiuce — ccxjI  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
And  "  Laournum  Villa "  be  that  peaceful  that  you 
would-^'t  know  yourself  after  this  noisy  street.  Fruit, 
too,  ana  my  o\\  n  well  of  sweet  water,  and  everything. 
In  justice  you  ought  to  see  the  place  afore  you  decide 
against  me." 

"  John  would  never  suffer  it." 

"  Don't  you  say  that.  He's  a  fair  man  afore  every- 
thing—and religious— a  burning  light  and  a  lesson 
to  us  all,  and  a  married  man  himself,  though  he's  lost 
her  now.  He'd  never  stand  between  you  and  a  home 
01   your  own— and  such  a  home.      And  remember 
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this:  I'm  nut  every  (l;iy  of  the  week  but  Sunday. 
You'd  have  a  great  respite  from  me.  '  Iwouldn't  be 
hkc  th(  y  men  who  Hve  over  their  shops  ami  muddle 
ant!  fuss  about  at  home  all  day.  I  shouKln't  be  in 
the  way  ;  you'd  have  the  house  to  yourself  to  do 
with  as  you  pleaded.  And  another  thiri;:  I  never 
ccniie  in  the  rooms  after  I've  been  barking.  I've  got 
a  -hed  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  there 
I  change  every  stitch  of  clothe-.  You  won't  sec  a 
spot  of  ochre  or  grease  in  the  house — not  a  s[)ot." 

"  \'ou  wander  in  \-our  speech  so,"  she  answered. 
"  My  brother  was  the  subject.  I  low  can  I  leave  him 
— a  foriorn  w n  tch  with  nunc  but  a  love-sick  daughter 
to  look  alter  him  ?  " 

"Well,  I'm  a  forlorn  wretch,  if  it  comes  to  that. 
He  can  do  what  I  want  to  do  and  get  a  wife — after 
a  decent  space  of  time." 

"Not  John.  He's  had  one  prize;  he  wont  risk 
another  trial.' 

Mr.  Teach  began  to  lo  c  heart. 

"  At  any  rate,  \-ou  might  think  it  over,"  he  said. 
"  I  grant  I  sprang  it  on  >-ou.  Hut  the  thought  to 
offer  suddenly  came  upon  m>\  like  a  giant  in  the 
night  ;  and  though  I  wa-  most  afraid  of  my  own 
.sliadijw  in  the  morning,  \et  I  inanagetl  to  get  through 
with  it.  as  you  sec.  So  I  ask  you,  Emma  Michel- 
more — yes,  I  will  call  _\(ni  '  ICnima  '  without  fear — 
I  ask  j'ou  to  do  nc^thing  in  haste.  Think  about  it 
and  my  great  respect  for  \ou.  And  reedy  though 
my  voice  ma>-  be,  I'm  a  brave  fashion  of  man  behind 
it,  and  can  look  all  the  world  in  the  face.  And  why 
shouldn't  I  ?  So  con-ider  of  it,  and  ax  your  brother 
his  opinion,  and  get  him  to  t-  11  >'ou  liow  I  stand  in 
the  town.  'Twill  come  better  from  him  than  me. 
And  walk  over  and  see  round  the  hou-e  and  garden. 
You  might  do  that,  any  way,  without  committing 
N'ourself. " 

"That's  true,"  she   said.     "I'll  see  the  house  and 
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garden,  since  you  so  much  wish  it ;  but  don't  hope. 
1  hokl  out  no  hope  at  all  — quite  the  contrary.  I'm 
not  hoptful  myself  and  never  was,  and  I  won't,  if  I 
can  help  it,  make  anybody  eke  hopefuller  by  so  much 
as  a  shadow.  However,  me  and  m>-  niece  will  come 
over  Wednesday  afternoon,  if  that's  convenient." 

"  Tea  .shall  be  ready— in  the  -rotto.  I've  often 
and  often  wanted  for  to  invite  you,  and  I'm  j^lad  that 
j-oii'll  come.  And  >ou'll  think  about  all  I've  said, 
and  look  round  every  side  of  the  subject — every  side. 
Of  course,  it's  i;ot  a  many." 

"  Yes,  you've  a  rii^ht  to  say  that.  I'll  lof)k  round 
every  Mdc  ;  and  if  I  find  a  terrible  dark  side  to  it — 
as  I  certainly  shall  do — you  mustn't  blame  me  for 
tcllintj  >'ou." 

"  But  try  and  see  the  bright  side,  too,  Kmma,"  he 
urged. 

"  You  needn't  fear  that.  I'm  only  too  ready  to 
pounce  when  chance  offers  a  bri;4ht  side  to  anything. 
I5ut  blind  I  won't  be — not  at  my  age — and  least  of 
all  in  such  a  matter  as  this." 

"  I  shall  pray  every  moriu'ng  and  evening  on  my 
knees  about  it,"  he  saitl,  "  for  that  sort  of  man 
am   I." 

Then  he  left  her. 


CIIAl'ii:R    XIII 


Before  }"\m  M.iJDr  went  t^  St.  Gc.r-c's  Channel 
for  ;i  period  of  uncertain  leir^th,  he  had  cjrdeied 
L)(!ia  to  sec  no  more  of  Sam  lhoken>hire,  and  f )r 
a  week  she  obeyed  him.  The  n  l^ve  conciucred ; 
youth  burned  to  youth.  C<;nvinced  that  her  fatlier 
was  crucll}-  wroni;  in  this  matter,  the  ;4irl  thrc  in 
her  lot  with  Inr  lover,  and  henceforth  trusted  Samuel 
to  plan  tlieir  united  lives.  He  rejoiced  in  the  task 
and  uu.^r.  '-:  it  i:;  t  .iill}-.  The  prelim-  -  .-y  adven- 
ture, with  its  secern  ftf  authorit\'  and  tla^rai..  loniancc, 
was  ver>'  i^ood  V)  Sam.  He  arranL:;ed  everything;,  and 
submitted  hi^  scheme  to  Lydia  ;  whcreupcm  she,  not 
without  tears,  admired  its  perfection,  yet  modified  it 
and  improved  it  in  certain  particulars. 

Tlieic  was  none  to  interfere,  and  onl\'  five  people 
knew  of  tlic  enterprise. 

L}-dia,  liavini;  tlirou.;h  stress  and  t(jil  made  up  her 
miiul,  did  not  turn  iv^a\n.  She  preferred,  indeed,  to 
lot.k  forward  rather  than  back  ;  anu  she  a.-^sured 
herself  that,  with  lime,  her  father  must  come  to  per- 
ceive that  Samuel  was  a  rare  spirit  misunderst(jod, 
and  that  such  a  wife  as  she  intended  to  make  him 
was  all  that  he  needed  to  complete  his  education  and 
perfect  his  charactc..  She  longed  for  months  to  liy 
that  these  things  might  appear. 

There  came  an  evening  when  her  aunt   si^oke    to 
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h.ivc  astoiiislicd 
1 1  If  re  was  rooin 
alone. 

"That    Tilu.    1 
^ariicn,  and  take: 
Michclmore.      "  1 


L\\lia    not    a    little;     but    tc>iii;.;lit 
ill    her  iniiid    fur   one  secret  thiui: 

Vi.ch  be  at  tne  to  ^o  and  see  his 
■(^ine  of  his  '^oo-i  berries,"  said  Mr-:, 
've  told  him  that  pleasurini^  and 
fruit-catiiv^  be  fur  birds  and  nut  an  old  utjinan 
\vadi1v4  thri)ii;.;h  a  sea  of  troubles  li!;e  me  ;  but  i'each 
won't  take  'no'  tor  an  answer,  Ile'vc  j^ot  ide.is, 
for  strange  thinj^s  come  into  the  heads  even  of  the 
least  of  God's  creatures,  and  nothin;.;  will  do  but  that 
1  drink  a  dish  of  ic.i  in  his  ^hcll  ;.;rotto,  thoU.,di  I 
dare  say  I'll  be  chilled  t  >  the  marr(j\v  1)>"  it.  .\nd 
tomorrow's  the  ap]wintcd  da\-,  and  I  .>liai!  be  L,!ad  if 
\ou'll  plea-^e  to  bear  me  com'pany." 

"  I'm  ver\-  >urc  he  don't  want  me,"  said  L\-dia. 
Sam  had  told  her  what  was  in  his  uncle's  mind  ; 
inileeil,  the  matler  had  cau-ed  her  lover  a  little 
concern,  since  he  was   Mr.    I'each'.-  heir. 

"  I  want  \ou,  how  ever.  I've  told  him  j'ou're  to  be 
thcr •  " 

"Then  of  course  I'll  come  "gladly  with  }'ou — .some 
day,  Aunt  h.mma,"  the  tjirl  answered. 

She  had  li\cd  a  bi^^  lie  for  three  weeks,  yet  her  soul 
hesitated  at  telling;  a  little  one  now. 

"  'Tis  to-morrow,  n(jt  '  some  day,'  "  answered  Mrs. 
I\Iiche!more  ;  "and  we'll  start  in  our  secon  J  best  to 
the  man  about  fnir  of  the  clock.  Please  agree  to 
come.  IJan't  often  I  ax  you  to  do  anything  fur  me — 
or  an\'  other  living  creature  either.  But  seeing  the 
aunt  I've  been,  I  reckon  that  'tisn't  much  to  beg." 

"  Of  course  if  you  speak  like  that "  said  Lydia. 

But  when  the  morrow  came,  man>-  startling  things 
had  fallen  out,  and  among  them  Mr.  Titus  I'each, 
his  roses,  his  gooseberr'  and  his  grotto  were  all 
forgotten.  He  waited  lo  .g,  brewed  a  second  pot  of 
tea,  invented  a  thousand  excuses  for  the  widow  ;  but 
liiL,-  .-jun  bank  and  biie  cauie  no:.      iher.  a  mild  irrita- 
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tion  settled  upon  the  heart  of  Titus,  and  it  was  only 
lifted  when  the  truth  reached  him. 

Upon  the  morning  of  her  promised  visit  to  Mr. 
Peach,  Emma  Michelmorc  rose  at  six  o'clock,  and 
doubted  not  that,  as  usual,  she  was  at  work  an  hour 
before  her  niece  had  wakened  ;  but  for  once  she  erred. 
Two  letters,  with  their  directions  in  Lytlia's  writin^r, 
lay  upoTi  the  kitchen  table.  They  caught  her  eye  as 
she  pulled  up  the  blitid,  and  she  saw  that  onr  was 
addressed  to  M*-.  .Major  and  one  to  herself.  Mrs. 
Michehnore  oi:)ened  the  window  and  a  yellow  cat 
came  in,  rubbed  agaiii-t  her  and  purred  loudly.  She 
then  sat  d(nvn  with  her  letter,  and  while  she  read  it 
the  effusive  cat  jumped  on  to  her  lap  and  continued 
its  morning  salutations. 

During  the  brief  hou  s  of  darkness,  after  midnight 
in  late  May,  King  William,  with  moonlight  on  his 
ridiculous  head,  might  have  observed  from  his  harbour 
perch  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  girl  hastening  along 
the  sleeping  quay.  There  had  been  a  in'ght  auction 
two  hours  earlier,  and  the  selling  place  had  echoed 
v.-ilh  the  croaking  tones  cf  xMr.  ?\Iemery  and  flashed 
with  glare  of  many  liglUs  ;  but  now  all  was  silent, 
empty,  dark,  save  for  the  moonlight  shining  steadily 
on  earth  and  dancnig  in  sheets  and  splashes  upon  the 
sea.  TliC  houses  of  Brixham  ascended  ridge  on  ridge 
with  glimmeiing  roofs;  and  here  and  there  a  window 
caught  the  light  r.v.d  stared  like  a  blind  eye  over  the 
silence.  Where  men  were  wont  to  polish  the  parapet 
with  their  ellious,  tlic  moonlight  now  flashed,  and 
in  the  ha.L.mr,  .imong  the  boats,  it  wove  many  a 
beautiful,  intricate  pattern,  while  rcHections  and 
shadows  and  the  movement  of  the  ebbing  tide 
worked  together. 

Then  came  a  footfall  under  the  statue,  and  Lydia 
Major  made  haste  beside  the  houses  and  kept  her 
wav   as    much    as   possible  in    the   darkness  of    the 
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shadows.  Long  before,  Sam  had  come  up,  after 
Mrs.  Michelmore  was  in  bed,  and  secretly  taken 
her  box  away  on  his  shoulders.  And  now  he  met 
her  at  the  steps,  where  stood  two  other  men.  Tumble- 
down Dick  was  one,  Saul  Mu'ter  the  other. 

"  A  very  fine  bit  of  work,"  declared  Dick,  taking 
off  his  ragged  cap  to  Lydia ;  "  arid  so  long  as  there 
are  girls  like  you  in  the  world,  we  shall  no  doubt 
continue  to  have  a  good  sporting  pattern  (  f  boys  ; 
and  if  you  and  Sam  here  ban't  the  parents  of  some 
useful,  go-ahead  rascals  in  fulness  of  time,  then  you 
ought  to  be.  Have  no  fear,  my  dear.  You're  in  the 
right,  for  you've  gi-t  Nature  on  j'oiir  side,  an.d  holy 
John — I  mean  your  father — will  be  the  first  to  see 
presently  that  two  ynung  heads  arc  often  better  than 
one  old  one.  I'll  tell  him  all  about  it  when  he  comes 
home  ;  and  I'll  break  it  to  him  gently." 

"  He'll  know  long  before  that,"  s.ii'l  ."-^am.  "Lydia's 
left  a  letter  for  her  aunt,  and  anotlicr  for  him  ;  and 
of  course  Mrs.  Michelmore  will  send  a  telegram  to 
Ilfracombe  t(^  the  'Jack  and  Lydia'  the  first  thing 
to-morrow.  So  the  ne.xt  time  they  go  ashore  to  land 
their  fish,  Mr.  Major  will  get  to  hear  what  we've  done. 
Then  hell  come  back — by  train  most  likely — and  set 
to  work  to  find  us." 

"  No  do\ibt  ;  but  since  I  shall  be  the  only  man  in 
Brixham  as  knows  where  you  both  are,  he'll  look 
in  vain.' 

"And  now  *'ie  tide's  turned  and  and  we'd  best  to 
be  gone,"  said  Sam.  "  Dawn  '11  break  out  of  the  sea 
afore  we'm  clear  of  the  Hay  as  'tis." 

r>Ir.  V''iwell  wished  them  all  good  fortune  and 
sliocjk  hands  b.jth  with  Lytiia  and  Samuel.  lie 
watched  awhile  as  the  dini;h\-,  pulled  by  Mr.  Mutter, 
ciept  out  of  harbour  ;  then,  like  some  nocturnal 
beast  before  the  warning  finger  of  dawn,  he  shambled 
av.'ay  to  his  lair. 

On    the   '  Niglit  Hawk'  Billy   Trust  vvas  waiting. 
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The  trawler's  sails  were  up,  her  liijhts  were  lit.  Soon 
Lydia  was  helloed  aboard  and  then  Samuel  escorted 
her  belo.v.  Much  rou^h  comfort  had  been  planned 
for  her.  A  liule  fire  burnt  in  the  st.ve.  Her  box 
was  lifted  to  a  bunk.  The  opposite  bunk  had  been 
covered  v.iih  a  white  counterpine.  A  pot  of  tea 
simmered  on  the  stove.  Hardly  a  trace  of  the 
sklpi)er  and  crew  of  the  boat  appeared  cUi\-uherc  in 
the  cabin. 

The  men  were  prepared,  to  let  L\-dia  have  the 
cabin  to  herself,  and  intended  to  spend  the  ni:j;ht  on 
deck  ;  but  she  desired  n  >  such  ihini,^  and  soon 
ar.-an:^^ed  a  pro^^ramme  tl.at  better  suited  them  all. 
She  drank  some  tea ;  then  with  Mr.  Mutter's  aid 
brewed  a  kuv:e  pot  for  the  rest ;  and  i)rescntl\',  much 
to  their  satisfaction,  Saul  and  Billy  Trust  were 
permitted  U)  turn  in  until  morninLj,  while  Sam  took 
cliargc  anil  Lydia  sat  beside  him  at  the  tiller,  snui^ly 
wrap[)cd  in  tarpaulins.  The  ni;4ht  reii^ned  very  still 
at  sea.  .An  off->horc  breeze  held  steadily,  and  the 
'Night  Hawk,'  with  her  wakiiig  lovers  and  sleeping 
crew,  stood  quietly  away  to  the  east. 

Lydia  and  Samuel  dreamed  brave  dreams,  j'et 
planned  the  future  with  great  sobriety.  To  the 
woman  it  .^ecme(.l  a  most  natural  and  pr(jper  thing  that 
she  should  be  here  in  Samuel's  keeping  ;  the  weather 
h.elpcd  largely  to  add  to  the  glory  and  fascination 
of  her  act.  She  thought  upon  her  brother,  and 
marvelled  that  he  could  hate  the  sea.  Lydia  found 
herself  in  love  with  the  kindly  element.  She  watched 
the  morning  break  ;  >lie  saw  the  stars  vanish  and  the 
sky  take  on  a  tone  as  of  old  ivory.  It  spread  clear 
and  pure  above  the  twilit  sea.  Then  light  kindled 
on  the  horizon,  flamed  aloft  rosily  and  Hung  great 
single  burning  flakes  of  fire  upon  the  water.  At 
the  zenith  the  lirmanient  grew  very  blue ;  ahead 
Portland  Bill  loomed  misty  and  vast  out  of  the 
morninL"-.     But  their  iroal  lav  bevond  it. 
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Lydia  Major's  attitude  of  mind  in  thi-^  first  ^reat 
defiant  action  of  life  was  her  own.  Sam  himself 
would  not  have  inspired  her  to  it  had  her  instincts 
echoed  her  father's  rca'^ons  and  admitted  their 
justice  ;  but  out  of  mingled  emotion  rose  the  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Major  was  not  just ;  that,  indeed, 
he  was  absolutely  and  hopelessly  mistaken  in  this 
matter.  Lydia  was  now  eighteen  years  old  ;  she 
had  enjoyed  c.n  education  superior  in  every  respect 
to  her  father's  ;  she  felt  that  in  matters  of  the  world 
few  had  less  knowledge  than  he,  and  that  conse- 
quently few  were  less  justified  in  forming  opinions. 
Yet  over  this  crucial  business  of  love,  he  claimed 
his  authority  and  commanded  her  to  do  impossible 
things.  She  had  argued  long  with  him  ;  she  had 
brought  messages  from  Samuel  to  him  ;  but  for  once 
his  patience  had  forsaken  John  Major,  and  he  had 
blamed  L>'dia  bitterly  for  speaking  with  INIr.  Broken- 
shire  again  after  being  forbidden  to  do  so.  And 
then,  wounded  at  heart,  her  father  went  off  to  sea 
for  an  indcilnite  space  ^f  time,  and  L\dia,  also 
wounded,  brooded  at  i.om.c.  After  a  week  of 
thought  only  one  thing  caused  her  to  hc-itatc,  and 
when  he  heard  it,  her  lover  uttered  a  solemn  promise. 
He  swore  that  he  would  never  go  fishing  in  Start 
Ba\-  again.  Then,  believing  him  and  convinced  that 
by  no  right  or  reason  need  she  decline  longer  to  be 
Sam's  wife,  L\dia  consented  and  they  jilanned  the 
future  with  utmost  speed. 

The  first  step  was  to  marry,  and,  in  order  to 
complete  this  business  safely  and  evade  risk  of 
interruption,  Sam  decreed  they  must  disappear  and 
give  no  sign  of  their  destination  until  the  deed  was 
done.  Flight  in  the  'Night  Hawk'  was  of  course 
his  notion  ;  and  he  vowed  that  his  boat  henceforth 
would  possess  an  adtlitional  value  and  sentimental 
worth  by  reason  of  this  noble  achievement. 

They  meant  to  hide  until  the  necessary  daj's  were 
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past.  During  the  time  L>dia  would  keep  ashore, 
Samuel  with  liis  crew  inl Gilded  to  fi.sh  waters  well 
beyond  the  beat  of  tb.e  Brixham  boats.  Then,  once 
married,  Sam  and  Lydia  would  sail  back  boldly  to 
their  home  ;  she  would  ascend  the  steps  of  Ovcr- 
•^ang  and  henceforth  rci^m  in  Mr.  Brokenshire's  little 
cottage  until  fate  enabled  them  to  take  a  better.  The 
place  was  to  be  renovated,  re-papcrcd  aiid  re-painted 
during  their  absence.  IMr.  Peach  had  undertaken  to 
superintend  these  duties  fur  his  nephew ;  but  of 
course  he  kiiew  not  where  or  why  Sam  was  going 
from  homo  so  long. 

Here,  t(Jo,  it  may  be  noted  that  accident  prevented 
L\dia's  letter  to  her  father.  It  came  about  that  John 
Major  did  nut  receive  it  or  learn  what  had  luippened 
until  his  return  home.  He  had  changed  his  plans, 
and,  finding  the  North  Channel  fishing  badly, 
determined  to  leave  it  and  go  cast.  Thus,  a  telegram 
despatched  to  llfracombc  by  Mrs.  Michelm-  re  on 
the  morning  of  Lydia's  disappearance  was  not 
delivered,  as  her  brother  did  not  return  to  that  port, 
and  Lydia's  letter  had  grown  more  than  a  week  old 
before  he  opened  it  on  the  day  that  he  sailed  home 
again  to  Brixham. 

But  the  news  fell  upon  him  by  word  of  mouth 
before  he  left  the  IiarbcAU".  Then  he  heard  from  Mr. 
Varwfcll  that  L)-dia  had  taken  her  life  into  her  own 
keeping  and  run  away  to  marry  Brokenshire  ;  that 
she  meant  to  return  at  once  after  the  ceremony  ;  and 
that  sh.e  begged  her  father  to  make  no  attempt 
to  interfere  with  her  plans,  because  her  conscience 
was  clear  in  this  matter,  and  she  knew  that  she  was 
doing  right  and  following  the  road  that  Providence 
had  planned  for  lier. 

I.ydia  had  been  absent  from  her  home  for  eight 
days  before  her  father  and  brother  returned  and 
heard  the  news. 


CHAPTER    XIV 


AloNC.  the  familiar  parapet  that  strc'chcs  to  sea- 
ward (if  Brixham  harbour  a  dozen  loafers  were 
assembled.  Tlicy  smoked  and  said  harsh  thinc^s 
conccrninii  local  government  and  the  times,  l-'or 
generations  upon  this  lified  pathway  has  the  world 
of  Brixliam  been  set  right  b>-  word  of  mouth  ;  for 
generations  have  the  fisherman's  life  and  conduct, 
present  lu^pe  and  future  pro-^pccts,  been  the  theme. 
The  debaters  are  usually  vague  and  lack  all  synthetic 
power.  According  to  inherited  instincts,  or  acquired 
])rejudices  built  (jn  ])ersonal  experience,  they  speak. 
A  few  of  bcttei  education  and  intellect  feel  out  dimly 
to  the  secret  of  their  troubles  ;  but  none  goes  to  the 
root  ;  none  admits  to  himself  that  the  industry  as 
here  pursued  is  doomed.  They  take  each  problem 
singly  ;  they  fail  either  to  relate  them,  or  to  perceive 
that  the  slow  but  steady  deterioration  of  their  out- 
look, and  the  decrease  of  their  prospcrit_\-,  are  caused 
by  various  forces  working  together  upon  different 
aspects  of  the  question.  Little  lighc  comes  to  these 
theorists,  and  they  live  in  extreme  mental  confusion. 
The  religious  cast  their  troubles  on  an  Almighty's 
shoulders ;  the  majority  give  man  the  blame  and 
attribute  their  difficulties  and  disabilities  to  the 
shortcoming  of  the  governing  class.  These  would 
fight,  but  dare  not  for  fear  of  immediate  ruin.  They 
recognise   none   of  the   efforts   made    in    so    many 
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directions  on  their  behalf;  tlicy  credit  neither 
individuals,  council.s,  nor  associations  with  any  desire 
to  advance  their  welfare  ;  a  sense  of  gratitude,  a!wa>-s 
extremely  rare  amon,,^  t!ic  folk,  is  in  dan<;c-  of 
disapi  'arin;.,^  under  the  stress  of  the  times.  The 
men  arc  jealous,  narrow-minded,  and  auspicious  ;  and 
it  was  to  these  qualities  th  it  the  jihilosophy  of  Mr. 
Varwell  sometimes  ministered.  I  lis  hearers  had 
no  wit  to  winnow  Dick's  t;rain  of  wheat  from  the 
bushel  of  chaff  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
present  it.  They  listened  to  1dm,  half  in  -corn,  half 
in  doubt,  but  many  believed  that  he  --poke  wisdom 
and  was  a  friend  of  the  people  dc-pitc  his  worthless 
life  and  manners. 

He  sat  now  on  the  parapet  beside  hnif  a  score  of 
men,  smoked,  spat,  atxl  listened  with  open  contempt 
to  their  conversation. 

Each  advanced  his  theory  f^f  the  -itnation,  and 
some  were  sentimental,  and  some  were  scientific,  and 
none  ac^rced  to;^cther  save  in  this  :  that  Brixham 
was  goincj  to  the  doi^s  a  good  deal  qnicl;cr  than  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"  Look  at  wac^'cs,''  said  a  fishcrmaii  who  kept  at 
home  witli  a  brc)kcn  sh(  ailder-blade  ;  "  can  an_\'  man 
deny  th.at  tliey  be  dropping;  to  starvation  pitch  ? 
Week  after  week  now  'lis  silver,  u-berc  it  used  to  be 
gold.  How  arc  we  to  go  on  living,  and  hr)W  are  the 
owners  to  go  on  kcei)ing  boats  seaworthy  ?  That'-^. 
the  puzzle." 

" 'Tis  this  cursed  Free  Trade  in  the  Channel," 
declared  an  old  man  with  a  forehead  like  an  ape's. 
His  h;iir  was  bri-tling  and  came  almost  to  his  c\-e- 
brows  ;  his  eyes  were  very  small  and  dim  ;  liis 
chin  was  shaven,  but  from  the  cxtrcmit)-  of  it  there 
sprouted  a  small,  grey  fari-shapcd  bc;ird. 

"  What  I  say  i^,  thai  if  l-Lngland  rules  the  waves, 
why    the    hell    be    thc\-    French    and    Belgian    steam 
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in  my  youth,  none  dare  show  theirselves  but  Plymouth 
and  Brixhani  boats.  If  we'd  met  a  forei^nicr  there, 
us  would  soon  have  ser:t  his  trau'l  to  the  bottom,  and 
his  boat  after  it,  if  lic'd  showed  fiijln  ;  but  now,  alon^; 
with  their-  steam,  they  lau;.;h  at 'us  and  sweej)  the 
sea.  And  the  men  we  vote  into  Parliament  help  'em 
to  ruin  us." 

"To  hear  you  sillv  old  fools!  "  exclaimed  Tumble- 
down Dick.  "Haven't  you  larned  yet  that  l-'.n^Iand 
don't  rule  the  w.ives  and  don't  rule  nothiu'^  ?  ^^hln 
alive,  she  can't  rule  herself!  Slie's  like  a  Gi  ■•  hor^e 
whipped  by  a  little  j..cke\-.  The  beast's  eyes  do 
mai;nify,  so  that  he  don't  know  how  small  the  chap 
that  rides  him  really  be.  And  'tis  like  that  along 
with  u.i :  we  think  the  t;(jvcrnini;  body  is  far  bi'^j^e'r 
and  stronger  than  it  is.  Our  silly  eyes  magin'f>r  it 
out  of  all  truth,  and  so  we  suffer  the  scourge  and 
spur,  and  don't  know  yet— and  God  knows  when  we 
shall  know— that  we  be  England— arm  and  head  and 
leg— not  these  here  puny  puppets  danced  over  us. 
As  fur  French  and  Belgian  trawlers,  Pm  all  for  the 
rights  of  man  myself,  and,  if  they've  got  more  sense 
than  you  chaps,  and  more  industry,  and  can  put 
strrrn  into  their  boats,  they  deserve  to  lick  you.  The 
bal.ie's  to  the  strong.'' 

'"Tisn't  they  foreigners  at  all,"  declared  another 
man.  He  was  thin  and  hawk-like,  with  a  bent  nose, 
bright  eyes,  and  withered  cheeks.  "  'Tis  these  here 
north  winds  be  responsible.  Pvc  marked  'em,  though 
nobody  else  seems  to  see  it.  They  blow  off  and  on 
for  weeks  and  weeks  through  the  winters  nowadays, 
and  they  bring  down  a  monstrous  body  of  icy  cold 
water  from  the  North  Sea.  Ihafs  why  fish  be  that 
scarce.  The  Channel's  too  cold  for  'em,  and  they  go 
south  to  deep  water— and  they  never  come  back. 
More  and  more  go  every  year,  and  a  time  will  come 
m  the  future  when  there  wont  be  a  marketable  fish 
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"  No  such  thing,"  argued  a  man  with  one  leg. 
"  There's  a  plent\-  of  fish — more  than  ever  there  was  ; 
but  we've  got  into  a  custom  of  using  a  wrong  mesh. 
Because  some  people  thought  that  whiting  could  get 
through  a  small  mesh,  we  got  making  mesh  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  now  wc  kill  millions  and  millions 
of  undersized  dabs  and  pl.iicc  and  such  like.  'Tis 
that  folly  be  cutting  our  throats.  Whiting's  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  mischief  If  we  was  to  leave 
whiting  alone  and  let  'em  slip— and  be  damned  to 'em  ! 
—and  make  our  mesh  half  so  large  again,  in  two  years' 
time  we'd  all  be  getting  gold  once  more  instead  of 
silver." 

"Wc  talk,  but  we  do  nought,"  said  the  man  with 
the  fan  beard.  "  You  may  hear  good  sense  and  deep 
arguments  here  any  day,  and  1  dare  say  many  a 
thing  be  said  among  us  thats  well  worth  minding 
and  acting  upon  ;  but  unless  we  gather  ourselves 
together  aiid  let  the  nation  hear  our  opinions,  nought 
will  ever  be  done.  Who  knows  that  we'm  discon- 
tented ?  Nobody,  except  our  wives  and  the  salesmen. 
So,  of  course,  not  a  hand  is  lifted." 

"  The  Lord  knows,"  said  a  very  dark,  hirsute 
sullen -looking  man  who  stood  a  little  apart  with  hi. 
eyes  on  the  sea.  "  The  Lord  well  knows  we'm 
discontented,  and  He  knows — or  should  do — that 
well  we  may  be.  And  He'll  keep  us  in  trouble  till 
we  mind  His  commands.  You  chaps  get  together 
and  talk  a  lot  of  silly  stuff  about  winds  and  weather 
and  foreigners  and  no  fi>h.  'Tis  the  old  '  keep  holy 
question  that  be  ruining  Brixham  :  and  so  long  as  we 
put  business  afore  religion  and  break  the  command- 
ment, just  because  others  do,  so  long  we'll  get 
punished  for  it.  'Tis  very  well  for  Lowestoft  men 
to  meet  Ncwlyn  men  and  have  a  great  palaver  about 
Sui.day  fishing;  and  'tis  very  well  for  Newlyn_  men 
not  to  fish  o'  Sunday  ;  but  they  keep  off  it  on 
account  of  the  market,  not  because  of  uud  Ahmgiiiy's 
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orders.  And  now  the  Lowestoft  men  will  do  like- 
wise ;  but  not  for  rcliLjion,  and  they  won't  hoodwink 
their  Maker,  thouLjh  they  may  think  to.  As  for  us, 
the  time  has  '^one  when  the  Lord  would  spare  a  place 
if  a  dozen  ri-lueous  men  were  found  in  it.  Such 
miracles  don't  hapi^en  now  ;  and  so  we  all  <;o  down 
to  the  pit  to<;cthcr." 

His  c\-cs  blazed,  and  he  shook  his  fist  at  Bri.vham 
with  proi)hetic  indit^nation. 

"  Hold  hard  !  "  cried  Dick  Harwell  ;  "  that's  not 
worthy  of  you,  Mr.  Larkin.  Why,  even  John  Major 
wouldi.'t  'j;o  so  far  as  that.  Do  you  think  the 
righteous  are  tf)  suffer  for  the  guilty  and  still  call 
your  G')d  a  sportsman?  Would  He  do  things  that 
you'd  duck  a  welsher  for  doing  ?  would  He  do"thin>^s 
you'd  warn  a  jockey  off  for  doing?  These  he're 
troubles  come  from  quite  a  different  cause,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  'tis.  The  fault  lies  in  all  you  knock- 
kneed    creatures    that    dursn't    put    out    a    hand    to 

your    own.       Vou    fish    in    the    wrong    place that's 

what's  the  matter.  Larkin,  here,  points  to  Bri.xham 
and  blames  it,  and  I  do  the  same— not  because 
Brixham  ban't  frightened  to  work  Sunday  but 
because " 

He  broke  off  and  stuck  his  long,  thin  arm  out  over 
the  parapet. 

"There-there— that's  Torquay,  that  is  :  the  home 
of  fat  horses  and  fat  lap-dogs  and  fat  old  maiden 
ladies— like  the  lilies  that  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin  • 
Go  and  fish  there !  Go  and  trawl  in  the  villas  and 
take  back  a  bit  of  your  own  !  You  risk  your  lives  to 
keep  sole  and  turbot  going  on  the  plates  of  their  tame 
cats — and  )'ou  call  yourselves  men  !  " 

"  Stop  that  evil  stuff,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  struck 
from  heaven  tor  it,  as  you  deserve,"  retorted  the  man 
with  one  leg.  "  'Tis  a  scandal  to  civilisation  every 
tmie  you  open  3-our  mouth,  and  the  things  that  you  sry 
v.-ouidii  I  deceive  a  guii.     You  say  they  toil  not  and 
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si)iii  not  over  ihcrr  ;  but  didn't  ihcir  fathers  t.yil  and 

spin  ?" 

"Spin—yes,  I'll  swear  they  did,"  added  another; 
"for  half  they  rich  people  .jver  the  water  be  lifted  up 
by  cf)ttoii." 

"  And  if  the  men  as  sweated  and  schemed  for  the 
money  shouldn't  leave  it  t"  their  sons  and  dau;^hters, 
where  should  they  lea\  c  it  ?  " 

"  That's    \-(jur    awful     i',,morancc    to    a-k     such     a 
question,"    answered     Varwell.       "     'hy,    the     State 
should  have  it.     'Tis  the  vi  ry  backbo:ie  of  Socialism 
that  no  one  man  has  the  ri-^dit  to  keep  another  in  idle 
fatness,  ju->t  because  he  happens  to  be  his  son.      If  I 
make  a  fortune,  be  that  any  good  reason  why  my  sons 
and  darters  shmild  battt  n  like  inaL^j^ots  in  a  pear,  and 
sciuander  my  money  on  luxuries,  and  leatl  idle,  worth- 
less lives,  and  not  do  so  much  good  in  the  world  as  the 
man    that    brushes    their    boots    or  the   woman    that 
combs  their  hair  ?     Everybody  will  have  to  justify  his 
existence  come  presently,  and   them   that  don't  work 
shan't   eat  ;    and  no  human    being    shall    be  allowed 
to    crawl    about    after     an    old    woman's    poodle    or 
wash  her    Persian    cat,   because    manhood    cries    out 
against  such  a  shameful  waste  of  life.     Such  mean- 
rninded  curs  as  can  co  a  Hunkey's   work,  and  mess 
about  indoors  all  day  with  women  >-cr\ants— we  shall 
turn  them  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  send  'em  to  sea 
or  to  the  land  ;  and  if  they  sink  under  it,  no  loss — 
they'll  be  making  room  for  their  betters.     And  the 
women  shall  be  ta;ight  self-respect  also.     It  shall  be 
a   crime,    I    tell    you,    for  one   female  to  wait   upon 
another   unless   she's    sick.     Only    babbies    shall   be 
dressed  and  washed  and  have  their  hair  done  for  'em — 
not  grown  men  and  women.     It  makes  the  soul  creep 
to  think  there  be  thousands  and  thousands  of  females 
living  to-day  as  don't  get  into  their  own  clothes.     To 
hcH  with  the  gowns  that  a  woman  Ccir,  i   put  on  for 
herself!     To  hell  with  the  men  that  can  t  sliave  their 
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own  chin-. '  The  world's  boiling'  over  with  human 
ciicrL,^)- — ai'.d  we  let  it  boil  over.  Wc  let  the  young 
waste  their  youth  and  the  old  waste  their  noney. 
W'e  let  millions  of  our  fellow  men  and  women  earn  their 
liviii^i  in  a  w.iy  that's  enough  to  make  their  Maker 
blush,  if  Ill's  not  ])ast  blu^hiu'^  ;  and  we  let  tliousands 
more-  never  lifl  one  fmi^er  to  In  Ip  the  world  forwaici, 
Ijut  suffer  them  to  eumljer  the  roads  with  their  rotten- 
ness and  spend  tons  of  money  on  their  own  to>'s  and 
passions — human  tr.ish  that  would  be  heller  maiuiring 
the  L^rass  than  walkin;^  on  it.  I/irkin  ean  talk  ot 
Sunda>-  fishin--.  What's  that  to  what  a  thousand 
ovcr-fetl,  useless  human  >lu:4s  on  t'other  side  ot  the 
Bay  do  every  d  i\'  of  the  week  ?  W'e'm  men  and 
women  in  I5ri\hain,  at  an\-  rate,  and  wc  Ljet  our 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brinvs  ;  but  there — pah  ! 
half  the  f(jlh  on  the  earth  can  only  live  b)-  fawnin;^ 
on  t'other  half.  A  puppet  show,  that's  what  'tis  ; 
and .  the  sho]>-keepers  b(AV  and  scrape  and  wink  at 
one  another,  and  pretend  the)'  want  nou^^ht  so  much 
as  the  custom  of  the  \illa  pet>ple  ;  and  all  the  while 
they  ^o  on  movin;^  with  the  times  and  makiii-,'  new 
laws  and  buildincr  new  buildin';s  and  caterinfc  for  the 
ma.-es.  Why?  Because  they  know  the  classes  are 
(.loomed.  The  villa  pcoj^le  will  be  at  the  end  of  their 
lon;4  rope  before  they  can  look  round.  They've  got 
to  •^n — like  last  year's  bluebottles  have  got  to  go. 
The}-  may  sit  drowsing  in  the  sun  a  little  while  yet, 
and  keep  their  fat  on  their  idle  bones  ;  but  there's  a 
sharp  frost  coming  — the  frost  of  reason  and  justice 
and  e<iuality  ;  antl  when  the  sun  rises  in  a  clear  sky 
at'ter  that  frost— what  then  ?  Why,  they'll  all  be 
gone,  like  last  year's  prize  stock." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  one-legged  man  ;  "  and  then  them 
tradesmen,  as  be  so  bent  on  driving  them  away,  will 
find  they've  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
And  damned  fools  they'll  look  ;  and  I  hope  for  one 
i  siiall  iive  to  see  it      Viy  son's  in  a  shop  over  there, 
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and  I  know  wliat  I'm  talking  alxait.  The  masses 
may  make  the  trams  ])ay  -jKrliaps  ;  l)Ut  they  won't 
make  the  sh('i)s  that  charge  loo  much  for  cver\'thinLj 
pay.  They  traders  will  have  to  come  dnwn  to  honest 
profits  an(l  .U)  more,  then — same  as  thi'  lest  of  the 
world  will." 

"  Mune)'.s  moin\',  lu'Wever,  and  'ti^  no  use  your 
cr\in;4  out  at^ainst  it,  because  the  world  can't  ;;o  on 
without  it  now,"  arj^ucd  the  old  man  with  the  fan- 
shaped  beard. 

"  It  did  (Mice  and  it  ccaild  a_c;ain,"  declared  Tumble- 
down l)ick.  "  "fis  the  root  i-f  all  evil,  and  the  root 
of  all  inr(iualit\-.  It  puts  a  false  value  on  things 
and  makes  cl.iss  distinctidiis.  The\-  all  lose  out  of 
it.  If  you  j.;o  to  the  bottom  of  thitv^s,  \-(iu'l!  find 
class  be  onh'  another  woid  for  cash  now.  A  ra^ 
and  hone  merchant  can  h;'.,v;  all  the  I'ppcr  Ten  in 
his  house,  if  the  hou~e  be  bi;_;  enouL^h  ami  lull  i-nouc;h 
of  ^ood  Cooks.  I'm  not  sajini,^  anylhini;  against  that, 
mind.  There's  no  worth  in  the  accident  of  coming 
from  ancient  stock.  Sane  people  know  that  now. 
The  worth  is  to  be  worthy  of  that  ancient  stock,  and 
go  (;ne  better  than  your  grandfather,  and  tu(j  better 
than  }'our  great-grandfather,  according  *o  modern 
sense  and  modern  wisdom  and  the  advantages  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  my  ca-e  I've  set  my  fore- 
bears a  better  example  than  they  set  me,  thank  God  ; 
and  every  fifth  of  November  I  get  dnuik  as  a  fly — 
just  for  shame  to  think  that  a  Varwell  once  carried 
a  king  on  his  shoulders  and  saved  William  from 
wetting  his  Dutch  shoon." 

He  babbled  on;  then  the  dark  aiid  fiery  Larkin 
took  him  to  task. 

"  You  to  dare  to  talk  of  justice  and  wisdom  and 
duty  !  "  he  said.  "  \'ou  to  tell  of  setting  an  example  ! 
When  was  you  ever  known  to  ch;  an  honest  day's 
work  ?  W  hen  did  you  ever  justify  your  outraged 
Goci    ior   bruiguig    )ou    iuLo    the    woiiur      When    did 
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you  ever  toil  or  spin  cither — except  to  spin  a  tangle 
of  wicked  words  anil   nonsense  such  as  you  be  doing 
now  ?  " 

"A  very  proper  (juestion,"  answered  the  \a<^abond. 
"  And  don't  you  think  I'm  contented  u  ilh  mwsrii" 
my  dears,  because  I  baii't.  Far  from  it.  I'm  what 
a  rotten  society  has  made  me — a  failure  ;  a  si_L,nipo-,t, 
showin;^  how  wrongly  things  be  pl.mncd  When  I'm 
sober,  I  can  sec  nnsclf  so  clear-eyed  as  the  best 
among  you,  ;ind  'lis  a  shameful  >ight,  sure  enough." 

"  Vou  oUL;ht  to  be  ashamed  without  a  doubt." 

"  I  am — ashamed  of  the  nation  that  can  let  a  mai 
like  me  sleep  under  a  haystack  antl  go  in  rags  uliile 
man\'  another,  here  and  there — as  be  cla\'  U)  my 
gold — rides  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  bleats  about 
the  old  religion  and  the  new  politics,  and  keeps 
the  world  back,  and  makes  this  generation  a  laughing- 
stfjck  to  them  as  shall  follow  us  in  the  days  of 
sense  coming  all  too  slowly." 

I  le  broke  off  and  looked  to  sea. 

"  Be  that  John  Major's  boat  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  answered  a  fisherman.  "  'Tis  the  '  Jack 
and  I.ydia'  sure  enough,  back  from  the  North 
Channel.  She's  home  sooner  than  she  meant  to 
be." 

"  Don't  let  nobod>-  say  I  don't  work,  then,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Varwell.  "  Xow  I've  got  a  vcrv  un- 
pleasant job  before  me,  and  I'd  far  sooner  any  other 
man  here  had  to  do  it  ;  but  I  pr(;mised  Brokenshirc, 
and  I'll  keep  my  word.  I've  a  mess.ige  from  Samuel 
for  'Holy  John,'  and  it  won't  please  him  none  too 
well.  But  I'm  hoping  he  knows  the  facts  and  finds 
himself  ready  to  face  tliem.  His  great  gift  of  faith 
will  come  in  handy  for  once." 

"  He  knows  nothing  at  all,"  explained  the  one- 
legged  man.  "  1  was  up  over  and  i)assed  the  time 
of   day    with    Mrs.    Michclmore    but    yesterday.     Of 
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as  her  manner  i.s.  In  fact,  she  says  that  they'll 
never  be  married.  She's  sure  they  never  will.  She 
t^ave  me  a  list  from  memory  of  every  ^irl  that's 
slipped  here  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  'twas 
rather  a  long  one.  But  the  point  is  that  her  brother 
had  sailed  too  soon  to  <^ct  her  telegraph  or  his 
daughter'^  letter.  So  'twill  all  bo  news  to  him  from 
start  to  hnish." 

"  'I'hen  my  job's  like  to  be  a  good  bit  trickier  than 
ever  I  thought,"  declared  Tumbledown  Dick.  "  So 
I'll  go  in  the  'Sailo/s  Knot'  and  have  a  pint  to 
brace  myself  afore  the  good  man  arrives." 


CHAPTER   XV 


The  crew  of  the  'Jack  and  Lydia'  came  ashore 
presently  with  some  good  fish  caught  on  the  way 
home. 

Then,  as  John  Major  stumped  up  the  steps  and 
nodded  to  Mr.  Memery,  who  awaited  him,  tliere 
stepped  forward  Dick.  lie  bade  the  fisherman 
"  Good  morning,"  and  beckoned  with  his  yellow 
fingers. 

"  I  want  a  few  words  with  you,  and  they'd  better 
be  spoken  out  of  the  way,"  he  said. 

"  Speak  'cm  here,"  answered  John  ;  "  there's  no- 
thing I'm  like  to  want  to  hear  from  you,  Richard 
Varwcll." 

"  You're  right,  skipper  ;  'tis  the  last  thing  you'll 
want  to  hear.  IJut  I  promised  to  bring  you  a  mes- 
sage, and  I've  pnt  myself  out  of  the  way  above  a 
bit  to  do  so;  and  I  hope  you'll  kindly  listen  to 
mc.'' 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"  Better  come  over  here  out  of  the  row.  I'm  only 
thinking  for  your  comfort,  I  assure  you,"  answered 
Varwell. 

"  If  you  want  my  comfort,  say  what  you've  got 
to  say  quick.  And  let  any  hear  it  as  care  to  hear 
it,"  answered  Mr.  Major. 

Ears  were  pricked  at  this.     Ned  stood  beside  his 
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brought  up  the  baskets  of  fish,  and  they,  too,  wp'ted' 
to  learn  what  Tumbledown  Dick  mi.L,d"it  havu  to 
imparl.  Otlicrs  were  within  ear.-^hot.  Mr.  Memcry 
waited  for  a  market,  and  buyers  were  dropping  in. 
Mr.  Peach  happened  to  come  down  from  his  barking 
yard  ;  he  had  business  with  John  Alajor,  and  now 
approached.  Thus  a  small  crowd  saw  Lydia's  father 
receive  the  news  oi  her  th'ght.  Probably  every  man- 
among  them  knew  it,  save  only  the  crew  of  the 
'Jack  and   Lydia.' 

"In  a  word,"  said  \'arwell,  well  accustomed  to  be 
the  centre  of  a  listening  throng  ;  "  in  a  word,  my 
friend,  Sam  Brokenshire,  has  unfortunately  not  been 
able  to  see  with  your  eyes,  Mr.  Major.  Youth, 
cleaves  to  youth,  and  whether  for  sense  or  folly,  the 
one  thing  about  youth  is  that  it  must  be  doing.. 
We  older  blades  stop  to  think,  ard  very  often  we 
think  wrong  ;  but  the  young — especially  the  young 

in    love You're   impatient  to  be  gone,   I    see. 

Then  here's  the  message  :  Brokenshirc's  took  your 
daughter.  They'll  be  married  all  right  ruid  regular 
as  quickly  as  the  law  allows,  and  then  they'll  come 
back  and  settle  down  to  do  their  pai  t  in  the  world 
as  man  and  wife.  But  they  can't  ask  you  to  the 
wedding,  unfortunately,  because " 

Major  turned  from  him  and  stared  at  the  people 
''ound  about.  Ned  felt  himself  grow  cold  all  over. 
1-le  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  Varwell's  face. 

Now  Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders,  declared  that 
his  friend  Brokenshire  had  done  well,  and  then 
laughed  at  John  Major's  blank  countenance  ;  but  for 
this  ill-timed  amusement  he  paid  upon  the  spot. 
While  other  men  were  explaining  to  the  fishermari 
that  his  daughter  had  fled  and  that  the  '  Night 
Hawk  '  and  her  crew  were  away,  none  knew  where, 
rough  hands  fell  on  Mr.  Varwell,  and  Arthur  Michel- 
more —  a  man  of  peace  in  most  affairs — grew  suddenly 
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insolence  of  Richard.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  had 
long  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  some  shadowy 
imaj^e  of  L\-dia  as  a  possible  helpmate  in  the  future, 
when  he  could  afford  to  take  a  wife.  But  it  was  on 
behalf  of  the  skipper,  not  himself,  that  now  he  acted. 
The  old  man's  rueful  face  impressed  Arthur,  and 
some  fragment  of  imagination  touched  him  as  he 
gazed  upon  that  stricken  countenance.  Then  he 
lookeil  at  Mr.  V'arwcll's  ragL:cd  beard,  impudent  e\'es, 
and  bibulous  nose  ;  whereupon  a  rare  though  furious 
wrath  shook  him  into  violence.  The  fit  passed 
speedily  ;  but  in  its  passage  it  spurred  .Arthur  to  a 
deed.  He  clenched  his  fist,  rushed  at  Tumbledown 
Dick  and  hit  him  full  and  fair  in  the  middle  of  his 
ragged  waistcoat.  The  victim  was  quite  unprepared 
for  such  an  assault,  and  went  down  like  a  straw  before 
the  stroke.  His  hat  Hew  in  one  direction,  his  cigarette 
in  another,  and  he  himself,  collapsing  backward,  fell 
head  first  and  heels  in  air  over  the  quay.  Happily 
for  VarwcU  he  missed  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  below 
and  soused  into  four  feet  of  water. 

It  was  the  supreme  action  of  Arthur's  life,  and  one 
of  the  most  unpleasant  experiences  in  Richard's. 
But  Dick  touched  bottom,  waded  to  the  steps  and 
came  ashore  again. 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  liim  as  he  ascended 
to  the  quay  with  his  rags  clinging  to  his  thin  body 
and  his  long  hair  and  beard  streaming  ;  but  he 
laughed  as  loudly  as  the  rest,  shook  himself  among 
them  like  a  dog,  picked  up  his  hat,  and  asked  for 
his  cigarette. 

Major,  Ned,  and  a  few  men  had  moved  along  the 
quay.  Gilberd  was  left  to  see  the  fish  sold.  A  crowd 
collected  round  Varwell  and  jeered  at  his  plight. 

"  Thank  the  Lord  I  wasn't  wearing  my  gold  watch 
this  morning,"  he  said  ;  "and  sin.^e  Arthur  wanted 
me  to  have  a  bath,  he  ought  to  have  knocked    me 
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so  many  dead  fish  .it  the  bottom.  And  now  one  of 
you  L;ood,  working;  Christians  had  better  show  what 
Vfiu  be  wortli  and  lend  mc  a  few  dry  clcjthes  while 
this  here  court  suit  be  dried." 

XcKie  offered  to  serve  him,  so  ]3icl^  crossed  the 
road  and  entered  the  '  Sailor's  Knot.' 

¥ov  such  a  customer  Mr.  ]\Iunda\-  reluctantly  be- 
stirred himself,  and  presently  Dic]<,  clad  in  some  of 
the  landlord's  most  ancient  clothe-,  marched  radiant 
into  the  world  once  more. 

"  We  live  and  learn,"  he  said  to  the  len  on  the 
(jua\-  \\  lio  Ljrccted  his  return.  "  X'.nv,  to-day  I've 
learned  that  'tis  a  great  mistake  to  carry  other  men's 
n^,essaL;es.  You  see,  all  that  I  wanted  for  to  do 
was  to  let  the  blow  fall  so  light  on  Holy  John  as 
possible — to  spare  him,  in  fact,  evcr\-thing  that  could 
be  spared  him.  And  what  happens  ?  He  turns  his 
back  on  mc  as  if  I  was  a  bad  smell,  and  thai  yellow- 
haired,  mild  young  tea-drinker,  Arthur  Michelmore, 
suddenly  finds  his  manhood  and  scats  me  tail  over 
head  into  the  water!  I'd  never  have  thought  'twas 
in  him.  l^ut  human  nature  can  still  surprise  mc 
seemingl}- — much  thou-h   I've  larncd  ab(jut  it." 

At  h(jme  John  Major  met  his  weeping  sister  and 
hi-ard,  not  onl>-  the  truth,  but  the  reasfjn  why  the 
truth  had  mis-ed  hi'n  until  now.  To  seek  Lydia 
was  vain,  f»r  she  might  be  hidden  at  any  [)ort  in 
England;  while  any  news  of  the  'Night  Hawk' 
must  be  equall}-  difficult  to  glean.  His  powerlessness 
chieH)-  smote  Mr.  Majcjr.  Only  one  man  in  Bri.xham 
knew  where  Brokenshire  was  to  be  found,  and  that 
man,  godless  though  he  might  be,  was  the  least 
likily  to  sell  his  friend.  Nor,  indeed,  did  L\-dia  s 
father  feel  in  any  strong  mood  to  stir  himself  about 
her.  lie  felt  her  action  as  a  thing  beyond  power 
of  belief.  I-'or  a  girl  brcight  up  as  she  had  been 
and  educated   and    instructed   as   she   had    been  ;  for 
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and  religion  ;  fur  her  mother's  daughter  to  do  this 
thing,  staggered  Mr.  Major  with  the  force  of  a 
revelation.  He  was  sore  and  he  was  much  startled. 
That  the  close,  .■-acred  relation  between  Lvdia  and 
himself,  that  a  tie  extending  through  her  whole 
short  life,  could  be  broken  so  lightly  and  so  un- 
reasouabl}',  filled  the  fisherman  with  amazement. 
To  see  tliat  what  had  happened  was  for  the  best, 
exceeded  evi  n  his  eye  of  faith,  because,  in  John's 
judgment,  there  promised  no  shadow  of  liappiness 
for  the  wife  of  an)-  dishonest  and  irreligious  man  ; 
but  a  time  came  when  Mr.  Major's  roan,  ng  and 
grief-stricken  spirit  reached  the  limits  fif  its  chain, 
and  the  old  rivets  of  his  faith  stood  the  test.  Even 
this  event  could  not  loosen  the  shackles  or  free 
him  from  his  unrtason.  Before  Lydia  returned  to 
Brixham  as  the  wife  of  Brokenshire,  her  father  had 
satisfied  himself  that  this  thing  was  destined  to  happen 
— for  purposes  b\-  him  not  undei  stood. 

" 'Tis  evil,"  he  said  to  his  son,  'and,  as  such, 
I'll  not  condone  it  or  meddle  in  it,  and  I'll  not 
know  Lydia  or  own  her  any  more  until  her  husband 
is  found  steady  on  the  side  of  righteousness.  Evil 
happens  in  the  world,  and  it's  suffered  to  happen  ; 
but  remember  this,  Ned  :  the  Lord  has  the  last 
word.  Therefore  I'll  not  rage  vainly  like  the 
heathen,  and  make  bad  worse.  The  reason  for 
many  and  many  a  thing  that  happens  to  men  and 
women  is  hidden  from  ruir  short  range  of  sight ;  but 
faith  have  got  something  grander  to  do  than  look 
for  reasons.  'Tis  enough  that  we  know  nought 
happens  without  a  reason  ;  and  that  though  some- 
times the  reason  be  showed  us  clear  enough,  yet 
(oftentimes  it  is  not.  Lor  you  and  me  and  Aunt 
Emma,  we've  gi;t  to  take  this  terrible  hard  stroke 
in  a  right  spiiit.  The  power  has  been  took  from 
me  to  stop  the  marriage,  else  I  would  stop  it. 
And    Lydia   will    marry   him,    and   we    must  go  on 
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and  watch  what  the  Lord  means  to  do  with  her ; 
and  we  must  pray  for  her  ;  and  wc  must  not  lose 
a  chance  to  help  her  in  the  future  if  God  offers  us 
a  chance  to  do  it." 

As  for  Ned,  his  mild,  for,L;iving  hcirt  felt  little 
emotion  beyond  one  of  great  interest  to  know  how 
Lydia  would  feel  as  the  wife  of  Brokenshire.  He 
perceived  that  she  must  have  been  mat;nificently 
fond  of  Samuel  to  do  so  great  a  thing  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  felt  rather  proud  of  his  sister's  pluck. 
He  looked  forward  to  meeting  her  again,  and 
wondered  whether  she  would  be  much  changed. 
He  was  quite  overcome  by  the  st.angencss  of  fec-^ling 
that  Brokenshire  would  be  his  brother  ;  yet  he  rather 
rejoiced  in  the  thought. 

Ned  proposed  to  ask  his  father  whether  he  might 
visit  Lydia  when  she  came  home,  but  he  desisted 
from  his  intention.  He  was  shy,  and  decided  that 
he  would  not  risk  a  refusal.  Mr.  Major  hafl'explicitl}- 
stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  know  Lydia  any 
more  until  her  husband  changed  his  manner  of  life  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  probable  that  '"urther  friendly 
relations  between  Lydia  and  her  brother  would  be 
forbidden.  Ned,  therefore,  kept  his  own  intentions 
a  secret  in  this  matter.  He  went  next  day  to  see 
Arthur  Michelmore,  who  lodged  with  a  man  and 
his  wife  at  Overgang,  and  was  subsequently  able 
to  report  that  Sam  Broken.shire's  house  began  to 
shine  like  the  sun  in  the  hands  of  painters  and 
paper-hangers. 

"  He's  having  the  place  done  up  inside  and  out 
seemingly,"  .said  Ned.  "  I  met  Mr.  Peach  outside, 
and  he  told  me  that  Brokenshire  was  spending 
twelve  pounds  on  the  hou.sc  and  as  much  more 
for  furniture." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  declared  Emma  Michelmore, 
"  for  I  was  up  over  myself,  to  see  Mrs.  Gilberd. 
before  you  came  back,  and  I  ran  against  that  busv 
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•man,  Titus  Peach  ;  and  nothing  would  do  but  I  must 
hear  what  he  was  planning  for  his  nephew.  And, 
despite  all  the  bitter  load  of  misery  on  my  heart,  I 
couldn't  deny  that  no  bride  in  a  small  way  was  ever 
known  to  go  into  a  better  little  house  and  find  more 
flame-new  things  around  her.  Titus  had  twenty 
pounds  from  Samuel  Brokenshire  to  spend,  and  he's 
added  five,  being  the  young  man's  uncle  ;  and  for  my 
part  I  never  would  have  thought  that  five-and-twcnty 
sovereigns  could  work  such  wonders." 

"  What  did  IMr.  Peach  have  to  say  about  it  ? " 
asked  John  IMajor. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  his  sister.  "  Said  nought  and 
knew  nought.  You  know  the  caution  of  the  man. 
He  wouldn't  tread  on  a  snail  till  he've  looked  all 
round  it.  Not  a  word  he  dropped  concerning  them, 
and  when  I  began  about  the  family  luck,  he  ventured 
to  believe  'twas  more  than  time  the  luck  changed. 
He  even  thought  it  was  going  to  do  so.  He  wants 
for  me  to  go  and  see  his  garden  and  things,  and 
I'd  even  promised — foolish  though  it  may  sound  ; 
but  then  this  blow  fell,  and  I  knew  too  well,  that 
it  was  a  reminder  sent  to  me  to  remember  my  place 
and  not  go  seeking  to  gad  about  in  flower  gardens. 
Flowers,  indeed  !  '  Leave  the  flowers  to  the  butter- 
flies,' I  said  to  Peach  last  time  we  met  and  he 
asked  me  again.  '  The  only  flowers  that  ever  come 
within  my  sight  be  at  funerals.'  But  he  wouldn't 
have  it.  For  an  oldish  creature  he's  far  too  cheerful, 
and  even  this  tragic  come-along-of-it  wouldn't  shake 
a  strong  word  out  of  him.  There's  some  dreadful 
doom  hanging  over  Titus  so  like  as  not  ;  for  when 
a  man  gets  up  to  his  age  without  a  blow  and  w^'thout 
a  care,  it  all  comes  to  once,  and  he's  generally  in 
the  dust  afore  he  knows  it — never  to  lift  his  battered 
head  again." 
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When  next  John  Major  went  to  sea,  he  stopped 
from  shore  a  fortnight,  and  during  that  time  the 
'  Xif^ht  Hawk'  came  back  to  port.  Lydia  returned 
to  Brixham  as  she  left  it,  by  water  ;  but  her  state 
had  changed,  for  she  was  now  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Brokenshire. 

Into  the  Httlc  street  of  Overgang  she  came,  and 
from  the  first  applied  herself  very  thoroughly  to 
the  cares  and  duties  of  a  fisherman's  wife.  To  the 
work  she  brought  energy,  excellent  home  training, 
and  an  education  superior  to  her  station.  She  felt 
indeed,  not  seldom,  that  much  of  her  knowledge 
must  evermore  be  wasted  now  ;  but  that  looked 
a  small  matter  set  against  possession  of  Samuel. 
Him  she  loved  with  all  her  young  heart,  and  nothing 
could  shadow  her  pride  and  wifely  joy  in  the  new 
dignities. 

Her  neighbours  held  off  awhile  ;  then,  finding  that 
Lydia  gave  herself  neither  airs  nor  gaces,  went  to 
the  other  extreme  and  forced  their  friendship.  The 
romance  of  the  situation  stimulated  Ovcrgang  and 
formed  a  great  topic  for  debate.  Some  held  that 
John  Major  was  to  blame  in  his  attitude  ;  others, 
remembering  Brokenshire's  irregularities,  considered 
his  father-in-law  justified.  The  future  of  Samuel 
particularly  interested  Overgang,  and  his  friends,  who 
were    many,  declared   that,  after   this    gicai  step  in 
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his  career,  he  would,  without  doubt,  abandon  the 
picturesque  errors  of  his  youth  and  take  his  place 
in  the  ranks  of  responsible  manhood.  Others,  less 
sanguine  or  less  kindly  disposed,  did  not  ima^nnc  that 
the  fisherman  would  chan^^e,  and  prophesied  no 
fair  thin;^^s  for  Ljdia  Brokenshire. 

To  his  sister  Ned  presently  came  upon  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  By  stealth  he  visited  her  ;  but  she 
welcomed  him  with  rejoicin^%  .md  made  him  stay 
longer  than  he  intended.  His  shadowy  anp[cr  against 
her  she  quickly  smothered  ;  he  was,  indeed,  soim  on 
her  side,  and  he  even  promised  to  do  what  lie 
could  with  their  father.  Lydia  was  full  of  Samuel's 
goodness  ;  and  since  he  happened  to  be  out,  she 
could  descant  on  this  fine  theme  to  her  heart's 
content. 

"  He's  all  and  a  thousand  times  more  than  all 
I  thought  him,"  she  declared.  "  Oh,  Ned,  I'm 
prouder  and  prouder  of  his  cleverness  and  his  pluck 
and  hi.-,  sense !  If  father  only  knew  the  man  he 
was— but  he  must  know;  I'll  never  lie  ea.sy  in  my 
bed  till  he  does  know — and  always  ready  to  do 
anything  to  please  me— Sam,  I  mean.  He  went 
to  church  with  me  this  morning,  and  I  was  terrible 
disappointed  father  didn't  see  him  there." 

But  Ned  had  not  reached  the  point  of  these 
generalities.  He  wanted  particular  information,  and 
bfjmbarded  Lydia  with  questions  as  to  her  plot,  her 
hiding-place,  her  manner  of  flight,  her  wedding,  and 
the  occasion  of  her  return. 

She  told  him  how  she  had  departed,  and  how  lived 
in  lodgings  at  Weymouth,  while  the  '  Night  Hawk  ' 
had  worked  at  sea  and  made  various  unsatisfactory 
experiments  in  the  use  of  the  tlying  trawl  for 
mackerel.     She  then  described  her  marriage. 

"  Sam  wanted  the  registry  office,  but  I  would  have 
it  done  in  a  church,  and  Jhe  made  no  fuss  and  came 
rd.     i\nd  pyii.   iiusl  and   Mr.  Muiter  came 
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too;  and  Saul  Mutter  gave  mc  away.  Aiul  San 
surpriscft  mc  woiuicrfuUy  at  the  last  moment,  for 
he'd  brought  his  best  clothes  unknown  to  me,  and 
he  looked  so  fine  and  I  was  such  a  dowdy  that  I 
could  have  been  quite  vexed  about  it.  Then  th- 
four  of  us  went  and  hatl  a  little  wedding  breakfast 
at  an  inn,  and  by  three  in  the  afternoon  we'd  set 
sail  for  home." 

"  Aunt  Kmma  said  you  ought  to  have  come  back 
b}'  train." 

"Sam  wanted  to;  but  somehow  1  wouldn't.  I'd 
got  a  feeling  that  as  I  went,  <o  I'd  come  back  ;  and 
I  think  he  was  glad  I  chose  that  way.  Besides,  the 
expense !  We've  got  to  be  careful,  I  promise  you, 
Ned.  A  lot  has  been  spent,  and  Sam  won't  let  me 
touch  a  penny  of  my  own  little  bit  of  money.  Come 
and  see  the  house  now — everything  new  and  bright. 
He  had  it  all  done  while  we  were  away  for  a  surprise  ; 
and  a  great  surprise  it  was.  All  the  same,  I  'nope 
present!)-  that  we  shall  get  a  semi-detached  house  at 
least — with     just     a    scrap    of    garden.       Overgang's 

rather Though  the  friendliness  of  everybody  is 

wonderful.'' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  Ned  agreed  with 
her. 

"  Of  course  he'll  soon  raise  himself  in  the  land  and 
take  a  better  place." 

Then  she  planned  a  pleasure  for  her  brother. 

"  Next  time  you  come  home  I'll  ask  Deborah  and 
Tom,"  said  Lydia.  "  We'll  have  a  good  feast.  Tom 
is  after  my  husband  to  let  him  go  to  sea  with  him 
for  just  one  trip  some  day  ;  and  if  Mr.  Honexwill 
has  nothing  to  say  against  it,  I  expect  Sam  will  let 
him  go." 

'"Twill  be  meat  and  drink  to  Tom,"  declared  the 
fisherboy,  "and  I'm  sure  'tis  very  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  axing  Deb  and  me  to  tea  some  time,  Lydd\-. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come,  and  right  well  you  know 
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Deb  will  he  too;  but  I'm  jii-t  a  thoir^'ht  unccrt;iin 
as  in  f.itliir." 

"  \'()u'rc  here  now,"  slic  s.ii.l.  "  I  suppose  you 
wouMn't  li.'uc  come  uittiout  liis  leave  ?  That's  why 
I  w  IS  so  deeply  ^^Kul  and  thankful  to  see  you.  For 
I  said  to  m_\sclf,  '  If  he'll  let  Xcd  come,  surely  it 
can't  be  very  lon^-  before  lie  11  forgive  us  and  come 
himself  " 

"  I  don't  say  th  it  he  wouldn't  let  mc  come," 
answered  the  boj-  ;  "  for  that  matter,  why  shouldn't 
I  come  ?  U'e'm  brother  and  sister,  and — and — but 
there  'tis  :  I  felt 'twas  just  a  possible  thin;^  that  father 
mi;4ht  say  '  no  '  if  I  axed  him  outri^^ht,  so  I  didn't." 

Lydia  was  disappointed. 

"  Then  my  hope's  vain,"  she  said.  "  At  any  rate, 
don't  du  an\-thiii;_;  a^'ain  that  can  annoy  him.  I've 
done  ci^.ou-h,  .mtl  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  turn  him 
fr(jm  \-ou  as  well  as  from  Sam  antl  me.  Tell  him 
just  what  \'(ju've  done  and  just  what  you've  seen, 
when  >()u  -j^o  home.  Hide  nothin;^.  If  he  forbids 
you  to  C(;me  a;^fain,  then  mind  you  do  just  what  he 
says,  Ned.  Hut  still,  I  hope  he  won't — I  hope  he 
won't.  It's  lovely  to  see  you  sitting  there,  eating  in 
m>'  hou^e." 

Bef(jre  Ned  went  away  his  brother-in-law  returned, 
and  greeted  him  with  friendship. 

"Ho-  's  the  governor,  and  how's  he  standing  up 
again.st  this  shock  ?  "  was  his  first  q-ostion — a  question 
thfit  Lj'dia  had  not  put. 

Ned's  command  of  language  was  not  equal  to 
answering  with  much  delicacy  or  diplomacy.  Natural 
tact  he  had,  but  it  could  not  modif\-  the  truth. 

"  He's  very  downcast  about  it  still  ;  but  all  the 
same  ho  knows  it  was  for  the  best,  because  nothing 
can  happen  that  ban't.  Only  he  doesn't  see  the 
reason,  and  he's  going  to  keep  away  from  the  pair 
of  you  till  light  shines  on  him  and  he's  told  what 
to  do." 
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him    to    death— '< 
sioocl    death,   no  d 
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"  H( '11  come  round  — ^luh  a  -cnsiblc  and  far-sccinp^ 
man.  \'oii  tell  him  that  wc'ic  so  liapi))'  as  a  \):\\r 
of  sonL:-l)ii(ls,  and  that  I'm  turned  ';;ood  as  '.[old.  and 
miL;ht  actuaUv  liavc  been  scon  and  heard  to  cluireh 
this  morniiiL;  it"  he'd  been  there  and  used  his  eyes 
ai'.d  ears." 

"lie's  been  rcadini;  tlic  Bible  all  d.i\-  to  old 
Bli-ht." 

"  1  know — will  reatl 
whisijercd  Hut  a  ver)-  i;ood  death,  rio  d  ubt,  if  it 
has  to  be.  \\\11,  you  can  tell  him  that  I'm  a  re- 
formed creature,  and  that  the  '  Ni.uht  llask  '  is  (juite 
a  rifo.meil  cift,  and  will  never  have  a  shadow  upon 
her  name  no  more.  ThoUL^h  how  sucli  a  straitjht 
b(jat  and  such  a  straii^ht  crew  was  ever  so  badly 
misunilerstood  by  your  fathe--  will  always  be  a  pu/.zlc 
to  me.  Me  must  l;o  his  way  and  I'll  t;o  mine;  but 
if  he's  not  under  my  roof  and  prcuc!  of  me  for  a 
son-in-law  afore  we're  all  a  jear  older,  then  the  fault 
will  be  his.  And  you  can  tell  him  that  Lydia's 
hapi»y  as  a  queen — can't  he,  Lyddy  ?  And  that  I'll 
be  a  i^^ood  husband  to  her,  and  thin.k  of  her  welfare 
and  happiness  from  now  for  ever,  just  as  much  as 
he  did  for  your  mother.  And  if  there  s  any  more 
he  wants  to  know,  or  wishes  altered,  he's  only  got 
to  say  the  word  and  I'll  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  fibligc  him." 

"  And  what  living  man  could  speak  fairer  or 
kindlier?"  asked   Ned's  sister. 

Primed  with  these  opinions  and  messages,  he 
departed  presently,  and  Lydia  kissed  him  and  Sam 
shook  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  cigarette.  The  boy 
returned  home  much  impres.scd  with  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  lAdia  seemed  altogether  more 
interesting  and  important  than  of  old  ;  while  as  for 
his  brother-in-law,  Ned  felt  a  sort  of  pride  in  being 
henceforth  related  to  such  a  personage. 

lie  told  his   lather  everything,  and   did  not  even 
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forf;rl  llic  niiinhir  of  icjoms  in  Ly^li.i's  house  c^r  llie 
pattern  of  tin-  w.ill-papcr  in  the  parlcjur.  This  led  t<j 
a  confc-;>ioii,  for  ^Ir.s.  Michclinore  inadvertently  cor- 
rected Ned  u[)on  >()mc  minor  particulars,  and  thus 
revealed  the  fact  that  she,  too,  hatl  sein  the  house. 
She  had  not  told  Mr.  Major  that  this  was  so,  and 
now,  upon  his  ([ueslioiiin.; 


a/.e  and  lifted  hrcnvs,  she 
hastenetl  to  explain  that  s!k-  had  indeed  dropped  in 
—  on  th.c  da_\-  before  the  nrokenshirr,  returned   home. 

)f  TitUj    Teach,  she   liad 
allowed  hersilf  to  do  this  friwjlou;;  thiuL^. 

best    known    to    himself    the     man 


o  end    the    iinportunUies 


1- 


or    reascjiis 


pestered  nie  to  see  the  place,  and  to  be  rid  of  him  I 
did  so.  I)Ut  that  was  afore  the  pair  came  back. 
And  as  for  the  future,  John,  your  word's  my  law,  as 
it  always  will  be  in  family  matters,  so  lon^  ,is  any 
of  us  be  left.  If  you  command  that  I'm  not  to  visit 
my  niece,  I  won't  visit  her  ;  if  you  say  I  am  to  do  so, 
then  I  shall.' 

'i  he     master    took     no    notice    of    his    sister,    but 
addressed   a  question 


U)  h 


IS  .son. 


V\h)' 


l(jr 


did 


>' 


ou   iro  u 


p    over   to  'em   without 


askint;  me  first  ?  "  he  inquired. 

Ned  hesitated  ;  then  told  the  truth. 

"  Becau>e  I  was  terrible  interested  to  see  Lyddy 
again,  and  I  felt  that  very  likely  you  wouldn't  let  me 
go,  fatiier." 

John  nodded.  He  pardoned  some  of  Ned's  replies 
b\'  virtue  of  the  honesty  behind  them.  The  boy 
often  did  wrouL^  in  his  father's  eyes,  as  a  youngster  of 
fifteen    was    sure    to    do ;    but    the    truth    he    alwavs 


told. 


id    th 


iflerci 
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id    of  short 


:nces  wc 
duration.     Onl\-  in  the  matter  of  his  life  at  sea  had 
NcJ  ever  attempted  any  sort  of  deception,  but  that 
Was  for  John   Major's  sake. 

"  Upon  the  whole,"  said  his  father,  "  'twill  be 
belter  and  more  seemly  for  this  household  to  do 
what  the  conscience  directs.     'Tisn't  a  case  whcrp  I 
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have  a  right  to  order  any  among  us.  At  least,  so  I 
see  it.  For  my  part,  as  one  cruelly  wronged  by  a 
daughter  who  has  had  nought  but  love  and  kindness 
from  me  since  the  day  they  put  her  in  my  hands — 
for  m)'  part,  I  say,  I  shall  hold  off  from  them, 
because  I've  got  my  self-respect,  and  I've  get  my 
own  spoken  word  behind  me.  I  made  my  views  very 
clear  to  both  <,f  'em,  and  neither  will  expect  to  have 
any  truck  with  me.  Not  even  Brokcnshire's  cheek 
would  rise  to  that.  'Tis  for  him  to  show  I'm  mis- 
taken ;  and  if  L}dia  wants  to  win  back  my  respect, 
she  knows  how  best  to  set  about  it.  Forgive  her  I 
have,  because  I'm  ordered  so  to  do  by  my" Lord  and 
Saviour  ;  but  a  great  lot  of  sorrow  and  displea.  i 
at  her  undaughterly  and  froward  conduct  will  oe 
marked  by  rr.'  j.  I  can  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  her  or  her  husband  yet  awhile.  Upon  that 
subject  I'm  fixed  and  shall  not  change.  Still,  I  don't 
mean  to  go  beyond  myself  in  this  matter.  You'll 
do  what  you  think  right,  Emma  ;  ^nd  as  for  you,  my 
soii,  'tisn't  for  yo'i  to  take  my  burden  upon  your 
shoulders.  You  can  know  her  as  formcrl}-  ;  and  since 
the  least  of  us  have  our  measure  of  p(j\ver,  you  can 
use  what  sense  am!  proper  feeling  }-ou've  ot  to  help 
that  man  to  do  right." 

"  Thank  you,  father." 

"  As  for  me, '  said  Emma,  "  I  shall  do  the  same  as 
you,  John.  I've  got  m\-  grievances  too,  God  knows, 
against  Lydia,  though  they  look  small  beside  yours. 
But  she've  forgotten  how  to  treat  a  good  aunt'these 
many  dajs,  and  I  can't  forget  she  suited  herself  and 
went  off  on  the  \ery  daj-  I  axed  her  to  do  me  a 
fa\our  and  go  to  a  sort  of  partv  to  see  Mr.  Peach's 
grotto.  N',  doubt 'twould  all  have  been  a  dreadful 
lailure  ;  still  she  i  I  ought  to  have  gone  ;  and  so  I'll 
cool  off  on  my  side  and  let  her  see  the  world  don't 
blow  all  one  way,  like  the  we<t  nind.  If  us  can't 
have  giving  and  taking  between  niece  and  aunt,  then 
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all  I  say  is  that  the  rising  generation  will  be  a  selfish 
and  horrid  race — as  they  certainly  promise  to  be  ;  and 
I  hope  I  shan't  be  left  much  over  my  three  score 
and  ten  to  clash  with  'em.  They'll  be  no  better  than 
a  lot  of  hungry  sea-gulls  fighting  for  the  best  pieces, 
by  the  promise  of  'em  ;  and  when  their  time  arrives, 
the  likes  of  mc  and  the  maidenly  daughters  and 
motherly  wives  of  the  old  days  will  be  much  better 
dead  and  buried  from  the  wrath  to  come.  So  I 
shan't  go  anigh  Lydia — not  for  nine  months  any 
way.  But  I  dare  say  afore  then  she'll  find  the 
older  generation  has  got  its  uses  even  jxt,  and  knows 
a  thing  or  two  they  don't  teach  at  school.  Perhaps 
though,  afore  Ic  ;,  these  here  toads  of  girls  as  be 
coming  on  around  us  nowadays,  without  manners  or 
modesiy  or  anything  but  the  stuff  they've  sucked 
up  from  the  school-board  —  perhaps  they'll  have  no 
use  for  children  when  they  grow  up  ;  and  then  the 
whole  human  race  will  die  out,  owing  to  the  men 
turning  against  the  class  of  tiat  and  harsh  and  bony 
and  pushing  females  that  you'll  see  ramping  round 
everywhere  in  another  generation  or  two." 

"  You  mustn't  let  your  tongue  run  away  with  you 
as  you  do,"  answered  her  brother.  "  Here's  Ned  all 
eyes  and  ears,  wondering  what  the  mischief  you 
mean.  But  be  as  'twill,  there's  no  harm  can  come  of 
your  standing  off  from  my  daughter  for  a  bit.  She'll 
find  what  home  meant  presently,  and  what  a  good, 
patient,  work-lo  ig  aunt  meant.  Let  her  work  now 
aiid  taste  the  :  .aning  of  work,  and  get  health  of 
mind  through  it  to  sec  the  great  wrong  she  has  done 
in  disobeying  me." 

"  Yes,"  added  Lydia's  aunt ;  "  and  if  it  don't  come 
through  sense,  'tis  bound  to  come  through  sorrow. 
Is  Samuel  Brokenshire  going  straight  because  he's 
married— a  man  ever  crooked  as  a  sickle  ?  She'll 
wish  licr  cake  was  dough  again  afore  she's  a  year 
older  ;  and  even  if  he'd  been  a  different  sort  and  so 
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trustworthy  as  yourself,  it  must  have  come  out  all 
wrong  in  the  end.  Wc'm  a  cankered  race  ;  and  to 
suppose  that  your  children  were  likely  to  make  suc- 
cessful marriages,  is  as  foolish  as  to  fancy  that  fish 
will  ever  again  fetch  what  it  did  in  the  'sixties." 


END   OF    BOOK    I 
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CHAPTER    I 


Another  springs  had  come  and  the  labour  of  the 
time  occupied  all  hands  at  the  haven.  None  was 
busier  during  this  season  than  Titus  Peach,  and 
though  anxieties  of  a  personal  character  hung  heavy 
upon  his  mind,  yet  so  much  cried  to  be  done  at  his 
place  of  business  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  dwell  on 
private  problems. 

The  barking  yard  lay  under  a  grey  cliff  upon  the 
harbour  road,  northerly.  Here,  in  a  sheltered  nook 
half-way  up  the  hill,  Titus  prospered.  In  the  midst 
was  a  wide  open  space  of  cemented  floor  sloping  at  a 
gentle  angle  to  the  sea.  Round  about  ^tood  wooden 
buildings,  where  the  sails  were  stoied  until  their  turn 
came  ;  in  one  corner  appeared  a  boiler  and  cauldron  ; 
and  at  hand  were  barrels  containing  Mr.  Peach's 
stock  in  trade.  Above  the  spot  there  towered  two 
lofty  masts  with  running  gear.  The  place  was  a 
harmony  of  red  and  yellow  colours. 

Sails,  that  looked  no  larger  than  bright  autumn 
leaves  at  sea,  extended  mighty  areas  when  spread 
here  on  the  cement  floor.  Even  a  jib  proved  a  very 
considerable  piece  of  canvas  stretched  for  treatiiient 
in  the  barking  yard. 

Now  a  big  mainsail  filled  the  eiilire  cemented 
space  while  Mr.  i'cach  and  an  assistant  boy  laboured 
upon  it. 

jtT    tpf*    rTii'lit roil     \vp s    WrP wr'fi     ^     : : r-rrir't ! r^ .■!     cf   c\Ci I^ 
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bark  tliat  spuutc.l  like  .stron;^  tea  from  a  leather  pipe 
when  the  cock  wa-,  turned  ;  the  barrels  cuntauied 
Stockholm  tar,  -reasc,  and  ochre  of  different  shades 
Fishermen  who  brought  their  sails  to  Miis  annual 
process  of  preservation,  selected  their  own  colour; 
and  so  the  harmony  of  a  tleet  at  sea  was  secured  by 
divers  hues  that  ranj^ed  from  the  favourite  nankeen 
ycllo'A-  to  a  russet  red. 

Cased  in  tar[)aulin  troupers  that  wc.e  fastened 
under  his  armpits,  protected  also  b\-  an  old  jersey 
and  an  a-^cd  deerstalker  cap  that  fastened  m  tlaps 
under  his  chin,  Mr.  Peach  paddled  about  on  the 
canvas,  like  an  unlovely  insect  crawlu^g  over  an 
oran-^e  lily.  He  carried  a  mop  and  a  pail,  and  he 
scattered  a  boilini,^  mixture  of  rich  colour  round  about 
him  as  he  went.  The  preparati.^n  was  of  that  fine 
yellow  most  popular  with  Brixham  fishermen.  It 
ran  streaming  and  steaming  over  the  great  sail,  and 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  .slop,  slop  of  the  two 
•nops.  The  hissing  liquid  spread  by  them  trickled 
in  great  fingers  over  the  sail,  and  Mr.  Peach's  straw- 
shod  feet  padded,  with  a  sort  of  sucking  splash,  like 
a  goose  in  mud,  as  he  stumped  about  yard  by  yard 


over    the    canvas. 


Anon    more    dres.^ing    became 


necessary,  and  with  the  boy's  aid  Titus  brewed  a  tew 
more   gallons.      He   was   said    to   possess    a    secret 
hidden   from  any  Brixham  barker  but   himself,  and 
some  alleged  that  an  addition  other  than  tar,  grease, 
or  tan,  gave  to  a  Peach  dressing  its  distinguished  and 
durable  quality.     He  did  not  deny  it  ;  but  it   was  his 
way  neither  to  deny  nor  affirm.      In  truth  the  mans 
sole  secret  was  to  leave  nothing  to  subordinates,  but 
supervise  all  with  magisterial  thoroughness  and  know- 
ledge.    From  mixing  of  ingredients  to  application  of 
them,  ':\v.  Peach  took  tiie  sole  responsibility  ot  his 
barking  yard.      He  charged  a  little  more  than   lesser 
men  ;  but  he  c(nild  afford  to  do  so,  and  experience, 
extendiiv^   over   three    decades,    had    coiuini^^d    the 
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fishermen  that  Titus  cnsureil  their  canvas  an   extra 


II 


case  o 


f  Hfe. 


jrk, 


rht  hi 


.o\v  he  looked  over  the  bi>'s  work,  l)rouL(ht  mm 
back  to  a  point  or  two,  and  then,  >  le  side  of  the 
'^'reat  sail  bein;^'  complcttl}'  dre.^scd,  it  was  draf;L;cd 
over  and  the  other  side  sii;;ilarly  treated. 

" 'Tis  a  very  f^ood  thing."  said  Mr.  Peach,  "that 
the  weather  has  kept  so  brisk  and  dry,  for  this  here 
mainsail  will  be  r^  ady  ftr  Mr.  Major  by  dawn. 
Pn-vidcncc  knows  its  own  without  a  doubt,  just  as 
the  opposite  party  is  a!wa\s  said  to  do  so.  And 
'twa>-  f)nly  to  be  expected  that  such  a  man  shouldn't 
be  kept  off  the  sea  at  such  a  time  an  hour  lonijjer 
than  could  be  helped." 

He  dabbed  away  steadil)',  and  soaked  every  thread 
of  the  canvas. 

"Ten  year  old,  and  ;^ood  for  ten  more — thanks  to 
me,"  he  said,  rci^ardincj  tlic  sail  with  friendship. 

Then  appeared,  suddenl)',  Samuel  IJrokenshirc  about 
his  own  affairs.  He  was  off  the  sea,  and  the  time 
had  come  when  the  '  Nifjht  Hawk's'  feathers  c,  cd 
for  attention  from    Mr.    I'each. 

Sam  lent  a  hand  with  the  gear  on  the  great  masts, 
and  soon  John  Major's  fine  mainsail  was  dragged 
dripping  alcjft  for  the  cast  wind  to  work  upon  it. 
Then  a  foresail  took  its  place,  and  Titus  continued 
his  work  while  he  talked  to  Sam. 

"  If  you  bring  your  sails  come  T.iesday,  I'll  not 
keep  you  waiting  more  than  I  can  help,  but  you 
know  what  'tis  now.  If  I  had  ten  pair  o'  arms  and 
ten  pair  o'  legs,  I  couldn't  keep  pace  with  the  work. 
'Tis  Brixham's  way  never  to  look  ahead.  Nobody 
thinks  nothing  about  barking  till  the  moment  comes  ; 
then  — lo  and  behold  I — everybody  wants  tlie  thing 
done  in  a  minute,  and  nobody  can  be  kept  waiting 
for  ainbody  else.  And  how  I  get  through  and  carry 
all  the  work  off  without  making  enemies,  I  wonder 
more  and  more  from  vear  to  vear." 
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"  Nobody  but  you  could  do  it,"  s;iid  Sam.  "  'Tis 
your  hii;h  cleverness,  uncle,  to  keep  'em  all  friends 
and  all  satisfied.  And  if  you  were  less  than  ihe  man 
you  are,  and  just  rou-^h  and  ready  and  like  that 
'  take-it-or-leave-it '  chap  t'other  side  the  bay,  why. 
even  then  they'd  all  come  to  you— all  with  any  bran 
in  their  heads  ;  for  well  they  know  that  tionc  can  tan 
a  sail  within  a  mile  of  \'ou." 
Mr.  Peach  was  gratified. 

"  What  you  say  is  true  cnouj^h,  no  doubt,"  he 
admitted. 

"  And  everybody  says  it.  And  what's  more,  Lnclc 
Titus,  you  ou-ht  to  be^in  to  think  of  finding  some- 
body to  hand  down  your  secret  to.  Because  'twill  be 
a  very  bad  day  for  Brixham  if 'tis  lost." 

Mr.  Peach  told  his  boy  to  go  out  of  earshot ;  then 
he  broke  a  private  grievance  to  Samuel. 

"  I   suppose  you've  come  to  choose   your  colour  ? 
And  you're  welcome  to  the  best  I  can  do,  as  your 
mother's  son  always  has  been.     But  now  list  to  me. 
I've  found  my.self  a  good  bit  niffed  of  late  in  a  certain 
quarter.     Time  flics— and  a  lot  of  things  fly  with  it. 
We  ban't  none  of  us  getting  younger,  and,  in  some 
directions,  a  man  up  over  fifty  be  saying  '  good-bye  ' 
to   a    lot    more   than    he'll    ever   get    the   chance   to 
welcome.      In    a    word,    she    still    holds    off— Mrs. 
Michelmore,    I     mean.      I've    made    my    intentions 
perfectly  clear.     I've  even   gone  into  figures.     She's 
had  tea  in  the  parlour  once,  and  in  the  grotto  once. 
Still  she  says  there  don't  seem  any  call  to  do  anything 
definite,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  times  and  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  so  on.     But  I 
had  her  there.     '  (}uy  Fawkes,  my  dear  creature  T  I 
said   to    her— John   was    at   sea  ..t   the  time— 'Guy 
Fawkes  !  '  I  said,  '  'tis  just  because  of  that  very  thing 
'tis  because  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  un- 
certainty that  I  ax  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind. 
1  ^.H.ii  Wdic  O.S  Vv'Cii  cij  any  nitinj  «i;*u  uu**;.'-!   -^iimi  .,"_-'•'*  j 
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I  told  her.  '  I've  waited  for  a  wife  till  winter  was  at 
the  door,  and  a  few  more  years  at  this  static  be 
nothing  ;  but  the  latter  end  often  comes  like  a  thief 
in  the"  ni-jht;  I  said,  '  and  I  don't  want  mine  to  find 
me  still  in  the  single  state.'  She  listened,  and  declared 
that  if  I  was  one  of  them  rash,  hasty  men,  I'd  better 
seek  elsewhere." 

"  Run  away  with  her  !  "  said  Samuel.  '  I  U  lend 
you  my  boat."  ,   _^ 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  make  fun  about  it,  replied 
his  uncle.  "  Things  are  coming  to  a  climax,  and 
I've  decided  not  to  wait  after  next  autumn.  But  if 
I  can  get  something  definite  sooner,  so  much  the 
better.       Now   it   strikes   me  that  a  man  with  your 

experience  and  check Besides,  your  wife's  her 

niece — eh  ?  " 

Samuel  winked. 

"  T  see  ;  but  'tis  a  kicklish  thing  for  the  younger 
generation  to  go  meddling  with  the  love  affairs  of 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  However,  for 
you.    Uncle    Titus,    I'll    do    that,   and    more    than 

that." 

"  And  I'll  tan  your  sails  for  nought,'  said  his  uncle. 
"Yes,  I  will.  I  know  the  one  task  be  harder  than 
t'other,  and  if  by  any  cunning  word  you  could  fetch 
her  round  and  get  her  to  say  something  final,  'twould 
be  well  worth  the  cost  of  your  canvas." 

"  A  bargain  then." 

"Not  that  I'm  hopeful,"  continued  Titus.  "To 
get  either  '  yes '  or  '  no '  from  some  women  be  as 
hard  as  to  fetch  figs  from  thistles.  I'm  losing  heart 
about  her.  She's  very  fond  of  saying,  'Ah,  that'h 
happen  when  Start  Bay's  open  ! '  She  says  it  when- 
ever you  name  an  unlikely  thing.  And  it  looks  to 
me  that  she'll  make  up  her  mind,  where  my  business 
is  concerned,  then,  and  not  sooner." 

"Start  Bay!  I  thought  it  was  open,"  exclaimed 
the  poacher,  winking  again. 
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Mr.  Peach  shook  his  head. 

"  You're  a  ro-uc,'  he  said,  "  and  'tis  a  -rcat  crricf 
to  me  that  you  are.  A  ^^ood  nephew,  but  a "  bad 
man  ;  and  jou  owe  it  to  me  and  your  wife  and  >.iur 
coming  child  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf." 

"That's  all  ri-ht.  Words  don't  break  any  bones. 
Let  'em  find  mc  in  Start  Bay  befure  they  lecture 
me." 

"  And  that  they  will  do  sooner  or  late.  Vou  can't 
defy  a  whole  country-side.  The  Watch  Committee 
knows  all  about  you,  Samuel.  There'll  be  a  terrible 
ugly  day  of  reckoning.  And  that  brings  me  back 
to  Emma  Michclmore.  'Tis  doubtful,  after  all, 
whether  you'd  be  th-  best  to  have  a  tell  with  her.'' 
"  I've  promised  ;  and  you've  promised  to  \an  the 
sails.  I'll  go  up  next  time  the  old  man's  to  -ca. 
I've  long  wanted  an  excuse  to  tackle  her,  and  I  may 
do  some  good  for  myself  as  well  as  you.  And  Lyddy 
shall  come  too.  She've  often  hinted  at  going  over 
to  see  her  aunt,  because  she  never  thoughr  Mrs. 
Michelmorc  would  keep  away  ;  so  we'll  go  together, 
and  I'll  put  in  a  good  stroke  for  you  and  tell  her 
what  a  damned  old  fool  she  is  to  keep  such  a  man 
as  you   hanging  about." 

"Be  careful,"  said  Titus;  "and  before  all  else 
don't  use  language.  At  an  impatient  moment- 
more  shame  to  me— I  rapped  out  an  oath  in  her 
company.  Last  winter  'twas,  and  I  thought  I'd  lost 
her  for  good  and  all.  'Tis  along  of  living  with  her 
brother,  whose  conversation  is  no  more  than  'yea' 
and  '  nay,'  in  the  Bible  phrase." 

"  And  what  he  says  he  sticks  to,"  added  Sam.  el. 
"  Holy,  I  grant,  but  hard  as  the  nether  millstone 
too.  Not  a  hand  lifted  all  these  months.  Not  a 
word  or  a  message,  though  he  knows  he  may  be  a 
grandfather  any  minute." 

"  'Tis  you,  not  your  wife.  He's  spoken  and  won't 
draw  back.     The  remedy's  in  your  hands." 
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Sam's  blue  eyc'    ^rew  sulky. 

"Well    -cc — we'll   .npc,"  he    answered.     "!'il    wear 
liir     l(jwii  yet.     /\.id  I'll  ^o  my  own  way  aiso." 

'•  v\cll  U'-c  yoir  best  wits  on  my  behalf,  and  you 
won't  hhit  \ourscif  anywa)',"  ci,/nc!uiicd  his  uncle. 
"  If  I  i.^ather  that  woman  and  make  lur  into  Mr.s. 
Pc.ich,  tlure'l!  be  another  on  our  side  a^^ainst  your 
fa  'i(jr-in-Iaw.  In  fact,  he'll  .stand  alr-ne.  And  now 
you'd  best  to  C'.me  and  look  at  my  (  chre  and  choose 
}-our  colour  afore  the  daylight's  faded  out." 

Twilight  was  at  hand,  and  gen*'c  castcily  breezes 
roamed  under  a  red  sky,  toyc'  with  the  smoke  from 
many  hearths  and  prcad  it  in  i  blue  veil  over 
the  (outlines  of  the  houses.  Tender  du>k  was  down, 
and  lights  already  twinkled  through  the  waning 
li.,ht.  Above  the  barking  --ard  ascended  Overgang, 
clustered  close,  lifting  to  j  ^ints,  thrc;  led  by  ste^p 
stairwa\s  like  some  ancient  rock  village  on  a  southern 
hill. 

Samuel  chose  a  gt.iiai  mburn  tone  for  his  canvas  : 
the  colour  of  the  dead  brake    ern. 

"  I've  painted  the  town  red  in  my  young  days,"  he 
declared,  "  and  why  for  shouldn't  I  paint  my  sails 
red  now?  'Tis  a  very  good  shade  for  a  ni;^ht 
hawk's  wings  any  way.  And  you  remember.  Uncle 
Titus,  that  if  you  want  to  do  the  same  that  I  done, 
and  take  your  widow  by  force  and  carry  her  off 
out  of  reach  of  her  righteous  brother,  my  boat's 
always  at  your  service." 

"  'Tis  the  very  last  thin,    that  I'd  be  wi.shful  to  do," 

said  Mr.  Teach.     '  .She's  not  the  sort  of  woman  ever 

to  be  thought  of  in  sii   h  a  lawless  way.     When  you 

get   to   her   ear,   remember   her    bent   of   mind,  and 

remind  her  of  the  man   I  am  and  the  views  I  hold. 

And  touch  on  the  house  and  garden  and  the  comforts 

of  having  your  -wn  well  of  water,  and  the  easy  sleps 

up    to   the    station.      These   things    all   carry    great 

». 11  1    II  _     1      1.        °. 
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many  and  many  a  time.  But  she's  prone  to  forget 
them^  as-'iiii.  so   soon  as   I'm   out  of  sight." 

"I'll  rub  it  all  in,  I  promise  you.  And  nuw  you'd 
best  to  come  up  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  us. 
Lyddy  said  that  I  must  be  sure  and  make  you." 

Mr.  I'cach  u  as  very  fond  of  his  niece  and  lie  never 
refuscti  her  invitations. 

"Nothing  will  please  me  better,"  he  >aid.  "Your 
wife  be  one  in  a  thousand,  and  little  enough  you're 
worthy  of  such  a  clever  creature." 

Then  Titus  stopped  work  for  the  (la\-,  emerged 
from  his  greas\-  and  ochreous  tarpaulins,  and  pre- 
-senlly  climbed  beside  Samuel  to  Mr.  Brokenshire's 
lofty  dwelling. 


CHAPTER    II 


On  a  day  in  July  there  came  a  holiday  for  Xed, 
and  he  spent  it  to  splendid  purpose  at  Berry  Farm 
and  Berry  cliffs.  He  and  Deborah  roamed  through 
many  familiar  haunts,  and  at  last,  when  noon  was 
far  past  and  they  had  eaten  their  meal  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  cake,  they  sat  together  high  up  on 
broken  ground  west  of  the  Head.  Beneath  there  fell 
a  steep  footpath  to  the  sea,  and  here  there  toiled  an 
old  man,  who  came  and  went  with  a  wheelbarrow. 
He  brought  up  seaweed  from  the  olive-green  and 
umber  masses  ranged  by  the  tid':;  along  grey  beaches 
below,  and  he  piled  the  treasure  at  a  point  three 
parts  up  the  cliff.  Hither  a  horse  and  cart  would 
presently  come  and  remove  the  weed  to  the  land 
above. 

"  Sit  here  on  the  green  side  and  tell  a  bit,  Deb," 
said  the  boy.  "  What  a  brave  sight  'tis  to  watch  old 
Warner  fetching  up  that  seaweed." 

"  Father  thinks  that  'tis  the  only  excuse  for  the 
sea— to  help  fat  the  land.  Yet  our  Tom's  happy 
enough  upon  it.  Such  a  sailor  he  is  now  !  You  can 
spot  him  for  a  fisherman  a  mile  off ;  and  he  rolls  in 
his  going  as  if  he'd  always  got  a  slanting  deck  under 
his  feet.  '  Why,  you'm  more  of  a  sea-dog  than 
Brokenshire  himself! '  father  said  to  him  last  time 
he    was    ashore.      He's   learning   his   business   very 
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nitjht  ? 


asked 


"  Does   Samuel    tike    him   out    by 
Ned. 

"  No  ;  father  won't  suffer  that,  thoui^h  Tom's  alwayt-. 
praying;  for  it.  But  Mr.  BroLcn^hire  don't  really 
want  my  brother  in  his  boat.  'Tis  too  small  a  vessel 
to  need  a  boy.  And  he  declares  he  can't  do  with 
Tom  when  he's  at  ni;4ht-rishiii;4." 

Ned  said  nothins:;:.  He  knew  the  ill  repute  of 
his  brother-in-law  ;  but  it  was  none  of  his  business, 
and  he  never  spoke  of  it  or  listened  to  others  when 
they  did  so.  Indeed,  the  matter  concerned  his 
thoughts  even  lesi".  than  usual  to-day.  He  had 
risen  that  morning  Tull  of  enterprise,  and  his  pur- 
pose arguetl  no  small  precocity  for  a  boy.  But  he 
stood  firm,  and  now  prepared  to  approach  his  task. 
A  sort  of  fear  drove  him  to  it,  as  he  presently 
explained. 

The  place  where  they  sat  was  lonely  and  close 
hidden.  Days  of  heat  began  to  scorch  the  sea- 
f?cing  cliffs  and  -/ithcr  the  small  creatures  that 
found  roothcld  in  them.  They  .seemed  to  gasp  and 
shrivel  and  make  haste  to  set  their  little  seeds  before 
perishing.  Below  broke  the  ripple  of  a  still  sea,  and 
the  limestone  cliffs  shed  off  a  milky  opalescence  into 
the  pure  green  water.  Where  Ned  and  the  girl 
sat  the  slope  v.as  coated  with  close  herbage  and 
trefoils,  starred  with  pink  centaury,  danced  over  by 
shaldng  grasses  and  the  frail  loveliness  of  cathartic 
flax.  Within  reach  of  Ned's  h'u  ]  a  rare  and  lovely 
flower  opened  its  golden  eye  amid  snow-white  petals. 
The  cushion  of  it  was  a  grey  green,  and  it  dwelt 
tucked  into  a  cleft  of  the  !"mestone. 

He  twisted  the  white  rock-rose  about  until  the 
petals  had  fiilen,  and  only  the  golden  eye  of  it 
remained.  Then  he  flung  it  from  him.  A  grass- 
hopper made  husky  music  hard  by  ;  bees  droned  at 
their  sweet  business  ;  insects  flashed  and  gleamed 
hither  and  thither  ;  butterflies  opened  and  shut  their 
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wings   on    the    sunny    stones    and    blossoms    of    the 
bramble. 

Ned  was  alert  for  a  long  tiiru  ;  then  he  began  to 
approach  his  subject  in  a  devious  way. 

"  You  see,  Deb,  \-ou  mustn't  think  because  I'm 
a  fisherman  now  that  I  shall  always  be  one.  I  know 
you  feel  the  same  as  mc,  but  when  you  think  upon 
it,  you  must  remember  'tis  all  only  a  passing  thing. 
Though  I'm  to  sea  all  my  timo,  I  don't  belong  to 
it,  and  I  shall  break  off  froi     it  presently." 

"  No  need  to  tell  me  that,  Ned." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is.  \'ou'll  know  why  in  a  moincnt. 
Of  course,  for  father's  sake,  things  must  go  on  as 
they'e  going  yet  awhile.  He  doesn't  know  the 
truth  about  it,  and  I  don't  mean  him  to,  for  if  he 
did,  he'd  feel  :ciiihle  sad  and  cast  down.  'Tis  his 
great  want  in  life  for  all  Majors  to  be  fishermen. 
I  can't  see  why  they  should  myself,  but  they  have 
been  for  countless  years,  so  father  says,  and  I'm  the 
last  of  the  breed  ;  and  so  I'll  stick  to  it  yet  awhile 
for  father's  sake.  And  I'd  rather  bite  my  tongue 
out  than  let  him  know  how  I  feel  about  it.  When 
first  I  went  to  sea,  I  couldn't  help  showing  it  a  bit ; 
but  I  hide  it  no-v  very  clever." 

"  From  everybody  but  me,  Ned." 

"  That's  it,  Deborah.  'Tis  ::hat  I'm  coming  to.  I 
began  to  get  afraid  as  you'd  think  with  the  rest, 
and  suppose  the  sea  was  all  I  wanted.  And  then 
what  would  you  have  felt  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  from  under  the  blue  sun- 
bcMinet  that  she  always  wore.  She  crossed  and 
re-crossed  her  feet  in  their  small  shoes. 

"  'Twasn't  for  me  to  feel  about  it.      At  least " 

"  But  you  did  feel — if  'twas  only  to  feel  sorrow 
for  me — a  little — eh,  Deb  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  did.  I'd  feci  sorry  for  anybody 
forced  for  to  lead  a  life  that  was  all  against  the 
collar.     I    felt   sorry  enough  for  Tom  when    I    used 
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to   see   him    plodding   the   fields  with  his  eyes  and 
his  thoughts  on  the  \v'atcr." 

"But  more  for  me -more  for  me.     Say  more  for 
me,  Deb!" 

"  Ves — more  for  you." 

The  boy  answered  nothing,  and  neither  spoke  for 
a  little  while.      The  dawn  of  mighty  things  fluttered 
m  their  hearts,  but  so  gradual  had   been  that  day- 
spring,    so   slowly  had  it   risen  out  of  their    united 
childhood,  that  neither  yet  wholly  rcali-ed  it      Ned 
now  spoke   great  word.— yet   h;ilf  that  they   meant 
and  the  height  and  depth  and  fulness  of  them  were 
hidden  from  him,  for  he  was  still  a  boy. 
_  "  Deb,'     he    began    presently,   '  you    and    me    are 
sixteen    year   old.      And    you    be   a   child    still,    as 
maidens  should  be  so  young  as  that ;   but  with  me 
tis   very   different.     I've   come    to   bet   a    man— full 
growed       Yes,    'tis    solemn    trufn.       The    sea    have 
done  that  for  me,  whatever  else  it  may  have  done 
And   now— now  I'm   filled   with  wonnerful  thouo»^ts 
that   work   in   me  like   barm    in    dough— and    yo'u'm 
in    the    midst   of  them.    Deb.     Oh,   Deb,  darling,    I 
tnink  of  nobody  else  but  you  !  '' 

She  sliivcrcd  strangely '  and  blinked— gave  half 
a  iook  at  him— love  and  alarm  mingled.  '  But  she 
said  nothing,  only  locked  her  little  brown  hands 
tight  in  her  lap. 

"And  I've  got  in  a  terrible  fright,  I -eb ;  and 
tis  fright  making  mc  .say  what  I'm  saj-ing  I  — I— 
you  see,  you're  ashr.re  and  I'm  afloat,  and  God, 
tie  knows  how  many  people  see  >-ou  when  I'm 
ciw  ay  ;  and  it's  got  to  be  a  dread  and  terror  with 
ine  each  time  I  sail  out  o'  sight  of  land  tha'  some- 
body—better, of  course,  than  me,  and  niscr,  and 
\vell-to-do,  and  a  landsman— in  fact— can't  you  sec- 
how  the  fear  of  hearing  y<  u'm  gone ?       That's 

why   I    say    these    things,    though    'tis    too  soon    for 
you    to  hear  'em.       Yet   I'll  swear  some  oth.:r    -hap 
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cleverer  than  me  \.  '11  come  along  and  say  'em  in 
a  minute,  better  than  I  can;  and  then  I  shall  get 
back  from  a  voyage  and  hear  that  you — that  you 
arc  walking  out  with  somebody,  D'*b.  'Twould  be 
tlie  last  straw  for  my  life.  I  couldn't  stand  it, 
"'cb." 

He  stopped,  and  she  spoke  with  a  small  voice 
that  fluttered. 

"Oh,  Ned,  how  wonderful — how  wonderful  to 
hear  you  speak  like  a  grown  man  I  " 

"That's  it,"  he  said.  "That's  what  I  can't  do, 
though  I  wish  to  God  I  cc^uld  ;  for  I'll  never  want 
to  ^pcak  like  one  more  than  now.  'Tis  man's  love, 
Deborah.  I  ban't  too  young  to  feel  that.  I  iove 
you — ban't  nonsense  and  trash — I  swear  'tis  faithful, 
true  love — else  what  can  it  be  ?  The  very  name 
of  you  be  a  light  to  my  dark  nights.  I  say  it 
under  my  breath  to  myself  when  I'm  watching.  I 
say  it  when  the  bolts  cry  out  or  the  boom  creaks — 
I  say  it  out  loutl  then,  because  the  sound's  hidden 
trom  all  ears  but  mine.  I  lovf  you,  Deb  ;  I  swear 
it  can't  be  nothing  else — your  voice  and  your  li'l 
grey  eyes  and  your  mouth.  Specially  your  mouth. 
And  you  kissed  mc  once — remember  that — and 
I've  never  forg(jt  it  all  these  years  and  yeprs,  if 
you  liave.  Don't— don't,  for  God's  sake,  take  a 
g.own  man  when  I'm  away  to  sea.  Deb.  Don't 
do  that  till  wc'm  grown  a  bit  ourselves  and  you'm 
uite-old.  And  I'll  soon  be  old  enough  to  set  up  a 
iKjme  for  you  and  all  that.  'Tis  all  nothing  to 
me  be.-ide  you,  but  'tis  part  of  being  married,  I 
'je.  Only  don't  let  somebody  older  than  me  do 
it  for  you ;  don't  let  a  man  come  and  take  you 
while  I'm  to  sea.  I  couldn't  bear  it.  Deb;  I 
shoulti  kill  him." 

He  prated  of  man!'/  emotions,  but  did  not  dream 
how  much  older  the  girl  was  than  himself,  or  how 
she   glowed    to    her    little   heart's    heart    before    this 
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worship.  She  gasped  ;  she  looked  up  at  the  -nn. 
Life  had  put  a  crown  of  joy  suddenly  upon  ler 
younn^  head.  Every  word  that  he  faltered  was 
beautiful  to  her  :  his  humility,  his  fear,  his  promises  ; 
the  name  of  her  spoken  at  sea  by  nii^ht  uhiie  she 
-slept.  How  much  she  had  to  tell  him  too  !  But 
she  could  not  begin  in  a  moment.  She  knrw  ot 
where  to  begin  ;  and  where  was  her  voice  r  She 
was  quite  silent.  To  her  it  seemed  that  '  he  only 
looked  and  listened,  everything  round  ab(.  t  would 
answer  for  her.  The  bees  made  mellow  music  id 
voiced  her  ;  the  gulls  cried  out  her  happiness  in 
their  laughter ;  the  grasshoppers  chirruped  it  •  the 
waves  danced  and  flashed  it.  Heaven  spread  above 
her,  and  the  great  westering  li^l.c  aloft  was  not  toe 
large  to  tell  of  her  delight. 

She  yearned  to  touch  his  hand.  Her  love  tingled 
m  her  little  veins  ;  her  voice  throbbed  with  pride/^ 

"Ned!  To  think— such  a  small,  poor  thing  as 
me!  No— no — 'tis  because  you're  not  a  man  at  all 
j-ct,  though  you  think  \-ou  are— and  yet  ri^rht  well 
I  know  you're  very  nearly  a  man.  Oh,  N^cd,  how 
beautiful  !  " 

"  'Tis  proper  grown-up  love,  Deborah." 

"  For  ever  and  ever  and  ever   I'll   love   von 
bles.sed  Ned  ! "  ^      ' 

'•You    can?      Truth?      And    can    wait    till    I 
away  from  the  sea  ?  " 

"Sea  or  land— what's  that  to  me?  I  love  you— 
and  long,  long  I've  loved  you  !  And  I'll  wait  for  ever 
for  you,  Ned. " 

Now  she  was  more  fervent  far  than  the  boy,  for 
her  sixteen  years  meant  more  than  his.  She  woke 
him  a  little,  and  at  last  he  kissed  her— a^  a  chrrub 
not  as  a  lover  kisses.  But  her  ardour  was  a  thou-viit 
earthier.  She  held  him  tight,  and  fired  him  with 
the  pressure  of  her  slim  figure  till  the  world  spun 
round  merrily  for  them.     She  would  not  let  him  go  • 
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she  made  him  IioUl  his  arm  round  her  ;  he  felt  her 
chcci<  pressed  up  to  his. 

He  grew  ah.  -st  dazed  and  drunken  with  this 
mig'  y  experience,  and  she  said,  again  and  again, 
that  twas  only  his  arm  round  her  and  his  cheek 
a_:ainst  hers  that  made  her  understand  what  had 
happened. 

Their  lo\c  was  artless  and  sweet  as  dayspring  on 
the  sea.  The  liu^ht  that  presently  painied  the  cliffs 
with  the  tender  tones  of  ripe  fruit  spread  over  them 
also,  and  thrir  liearts  throbbed  in  the  roseal  gentle- 
ness of  evening.  They  could  not  part ;  they  could 
not  move. 

''  If  us  might  but  sit  here  just  loving  each  other 
for  ever,  through  sunlight  and  moonlight  !  "  said 
Deborah. 

"  If  but  we  might!  But  there's  man's  work  to  be 
doMC,  Deb.  And  1  swear  }'ou've  made  me  feel 
terrible  manlike  to-day.  But  not  manlike  enough 
to  tell  it  out,  eh  ?  You  don't  bid  :ne  to  tell  father 
about  it  \et,  Deborah  ?  " 

"  Only  tell  abuut  it  to  me,"  she  answered.  "  You'll 
have  to  tell  me  about  it  a  thousand,  thousand  times 
more  afore  ever  I  can  believe  such  a  beautiful  thiiig. 
But  none  else.  We'll  hug  it  close  for  a  long  while. 
'Tis  loveliest  so.  I  don't  feel  I  could  tell  anybody 
yet — save  the  hird-^  md  the  buttertlies  and  such,  as 
won't  blab  it  again." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  "how  we  think  alike  !  I  feel  the 
very  same.  'Tis  a  thing  I  won't  trust  out  of  our 
keeping.  Nona  shall  know  {■  till  some  poor  man 
comes  to  }ou  to  say  the  same.  Then  j-ou'll  have  to 
tell  him  that  \-ou'm  tokened." 

"Tokened — tokened — the  loveliness  of  the  v/ord, 
Ned  ! " 

He  held  her  tightly  again  and  kissed  her 
cheek. 

"  So    'tis,    then — when    it     happens    to   yourself — 
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though,  somehow,  nought  much  it  you  hear  it  about 
other  people." 

"A  secret— what  a  secret!  Ikit  how  if  it  jumps 
out?  You'm  so  strong  that  you  can  hide  anything, 
like  a  grown  man,  as  you  say  ;  but  I'm  only  a  weak 
thing,  and  'twill  be  on  my  tongue  to  sing  it  and  my 
lips  to  lau;4h  it.  And  my  \cry  e\  es  will  say  it,  Ned, 
when  I  think  suddenly  upon  it." 

"  You'll  soon  get  used  to  the  idea,  Deb.  Perhaps, 
after  the  first  fun  oi  it  be  gone,  jou'll  feel  sorry  you 
was  in  such  haste  to  take  such  a  po(;r  chap  as  me." 

"  You  dare  say  that !  No,  never,  never  wil'  I 
change.  You're  more  like  to.  I've  always  loved 
you — remember  that,  Ned — always.  Didn't  I  kiss 
}ou  when  you  had  to  go  to  sea— and  me  only  a 
dinky  maid  of  fourteen  then  ?  Hut  'twas  love  of  you 
made  me,  though  maybe  I  didn't  know  it  my.self "' 

"And  I — I  didn't  know  neither;  bui  when  you 
kissed  me  in  the  dimpsy  that  night,  it  made  me  hate 
the  se  I  worse  than  ever." 

"  Then  I'm  sorry  I  did  it." 

He  held  her  hand  without  speaking.  Then  she 
surprised  him. 

"  The  loveliest  things  be  so  cruel  short !  The  sun 
was  up  yonder  when  you  axed  me,  and  now  it's 
sinking.  Ax  me  again,  ax  me  again,  Ned,  afore 
'tis  out  of  sight.  Say  it  all  over  again  !  'Twill  not 
be  like  the  first  time  ;  but  'twill  be  good  to  hear  it 
again." 

He  laughed. 

"Things  said  can't  dmc  back.  I  c(,)uldn't  go  over 
it  again,  more  th-<n  you  could  go  back  on  your 
promised  word." 

"  But  try — just  offer  for  mc  again — just  once  !  " 

"  W-rll,  .so  'tis.  I  want  you,  Deborah,  to  be  my 
wife  come  presently,  and  I  ax  \du  now,  for  mortal 
fear  there'll  come  another  stronger  than  me,  and " 

"'Wife' — 'wile'— what    a    fine   word  I     And  so   I 
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will  then  be  your  wife,  and  you'll  be  my  husband — 
my  husband,  Ned  Major.  '  ^Irs.  Deborah  Major  ' — 
to  think  of  it— such  a  slip  of  a  thing  as  mc — iindcr- 
sized  and  good-for-nought  but  to  love  you — and  tnen 
—suddenly—'  Mrs.  Deborah  Major  ' !  " 

The  rapture  and  the  flame  of  these  great  moments 
silenced  them  presently.  They  sat  together,  close  as 
the  rock  and  the  flower,  hand  in  hand,  liiiked  heart 
to  heart  with  shared  joys  and  hopes  and  longings. 
Nothing  passed  between  them  but  intermittent 
squeeze  of  fingers.  The  magic  m'  jsage  of  an  abso- 
lute understanding  throbbed  back  and  forward  with 
their  pulses.  Love  forgot  that  they  were  children. 
A  fine  dignity  marked  their  attitude  now.  They 
were  content  to  kiss  no  more  or  speak  no  more,  but 
silently  ftjllow  thoughts  in  a  communion  closer  than 
words  could  weave  or  eyes  signal.  Their  young 
spirits  were  never  nearer  than  then  ;  the  shared  life 
of  years  to  come  ;  the  shared  happiness  and  sorrow, 
triumph,  and  failure,  served  only  as  the  visible  crown 
and  spire  of  that  dual  fabric  whose  foundations  were 
welded  now  a.id  for  ever  in  this  boy-and-girl  glory 
of  pure  devotion. 

He  loosed  hei  hand  presently  and  turned  and 
picked  a  flower. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  give  you  no  ring,  Deb,  for 
I  haven't  got  no  money  to  buy  one,  if  I  dared  ;  but 
this'll  do  for  the  present.  Press  it  in  a  book,  and 
take  it  for  tokening." 

■'  rhc>'m  terrible  tender  flowers,"  she  said.  "  Pick 
another  as  will  last  better." 

"  Here's  a  bit  of  clover  then." 

"  And  I'll  give  you  <   ic,  Ned." 

"  No,  you  won't.  I  want  something  better  for 
myself — something  close  r  to  you — a  bit  of  N^our  own 
precious  self,  Deb. ' 

He  took  out  his  knife  and  sawed  off  a  little  locl^;  of 
hei  hair. 
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"  There,"  he  said.  "  That'll  keep  so  close  to  me  as 
I  know  how  to  make  it.  I've  got  an  old  locket  at 
home  as  be!on;i;cd  to  my  mother.  Lydia  didn't  want 
it  when  the  things  was  gone  through,  so  I  took  it  on 
the  quiet  and  hid  it  in  my  treasure-box  There's  hair 
in  it— my  great-grandmother's,  or  some  such  bygone 
party.  But  that  I'll  fling  away,  and  put  in  this  here 
little  dear,  darling  black  curl  ;  and  'twill  go  next  my 
skin  for  ever,  Deb." 

They  talked  on,  and  knew  not  hunger  or  the 
passage  of  the  stars.  Then  darkness  thrust  itseK 
upon  them,  and  they  perceived  that,  save  for  them- 
selves, the  great  cliffs  slumbered.  The  insects  were 
silent,  the  flowers  were  closed,  the  birds  had  gone 
to  rest. 

"They'll  fear  for  you,"  said  Ned.  "I'll  see  you 
home  quick.  We  ought  to  have  got  off  this  place  by 
light,  for  'tis  tricky  half-way  up." 

But  love  heH  a  lantern  to  hei-  feet;  she  passed 
unfearful  upwar  ,  and  only  grew  timid  when  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  her. 

"  I  hate  for  you  to  go,"  she  said.  "  The  time  will 
seem  so  cruel  long.  There's  rising  up  a  dreadful  fear 
in  me  that  you'll  be  a  grey-headed  old  man  afore  I 
see  you  again  !  " 

"  A  fortnight's  long,  and  awful  long,"  he  admitted, 
"  but  'tis  a  fortnight  nearer  to  getting  you." 

"  I'll  never  be  patient  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  such  a  wonder,  Ned." 

"  Kiss  me  once  more,  if  you  ban't  tired  of  it,"  he 
answered.  "  God  knows,  however  I  can  hide  this  out 
of  sight  'Tis  only  a  question  in  my  mind  which  of 
us  be  likely  to  let  it  out  first." 

"  I  won't — tru.st  me  for  that,"  she  promised. 

Then  ihey  parted,  and  within  ten  minutes  life 
fell  harshly  on  Deborah's  dream,  and  yet  a  word 
was  said  that  delighted  her  and  made  her  forgive 
the  rest. 
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I  won't  ha.ve  you  gadding  about  like  this  after 
dark  with  young  Major,  or  anybody  else,"  said  Mrs. 
Iloiicywill.  "  Here's  Ned  three  parts  a  man  ;  and  we 
all  know  what  sailors  are  when  they  come  off  the  sea  ; 
and  though  you'm  small,  you'm  getting  on  now — up 
home  sixteen  years  old  ;  and  'tisn't  right ;  so  don't 
you  do  it  again." 

Dcb(jrah  promised  ;  then  she  went  up  to  her  room 
and  put  Ned's  clover  into  her  hymn-book  at  her 
favourite  hymn. 


CHAPTER    III 


Though  Ned  honestly  supposed  that  his  aversion 
from  the  sea  was  clusely  hidden  and  that  his  father 
had  no  suspicion  thereof,  he  erred  ;  and  nenv  the 
time  had  come  for  Mr.  Major  to  let  him  know  it. 
Vears  had  passed,  and  the  experiment  mii^ht  be  con- 
sidered conclusive,  liut  John  postponed  the  in- 
evitable truth — so  hard  to  accept  from  his  point  of 
view.  At  lenf^th,  however,  his  sense  of  justice  smote 
upon  him  and  rendered  him  uneasy.  Ned  was  just 
seventeen,  and  his  father  knew  that  a  life  pursued 
upon  the  wrong  road  is  folly.  He  could  not  re- 
concile himself  to  keeping  his  son  at  sea.  The  battle 
was  hard,  but  this  man,  long  schooled  to  yield  before 
the  pressure  of  an  active  and  superstitious  conscience, 
soon  concluded  with  himself  and  set  about  planning 
Ned's  future  upon  more  reasonable  principles.  The 
boy  he  did  not  tell  ;  but  he  took  the  problem  to  one 
well  able  to  answer  it,  and  visited  his  friend  Nicholas 
Honeywill  at  Berr>-  Farm.  Sore  he  was  at  heart, 
yet  quite  affirmed  to  give  his  son  full  liberty.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  last  lawful  ambition  was 
gone  out  of  his  life.  He  thought  of  the  'Jack  and 
Lydia '  sailing  without  a  Mrjor  in  her,:  and  the 
picture  struck  him  into  a  settled  gloom,  hard  to 
indicate  for  those  who  have  not  similarly  clung  to 
some  natural  mundane  hope  and  found  it  fail  them. 
He  could  not  understand,  and  soon  ceased  to  attempt 
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to  do  so  ;  but  lie  knew  well  enough  how  the  matter 
stoud,  and  very  accurately  defined  the  situation  to 
Nicholas  Honcywill  as  they  walked  upon  lierry 
cliffs  to;j;ethcr  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  early  winter 
time. 

" 'Tis  said  in  a  few  wouls,  and  as  you  have  had  a 
son  who  turned  from  the  life  he  was  born  to,  and 
looked  elsewhere— )(ju'11  understand.  My  Ned  be 
like  your  T(jm — can't  settle  to  what  ycju  might  say 
was  the  calling  planned  by  i'rcjvidence.  But  if  a 
lad  won't  grow  into  a  sailor,  despite  all  efforts  made 
to  make  him  one,  then  wc  must  agree  Provicicnce 
(.lon't  want  him  at  sea,  but  have  cut  out  his  work  for 
him  ashore." 

"That's  all  true,"  admitted  Mr  Honeywill,  who 
was  an  easy  man,  with  more  common  sense  than 
religion.  "  Everybody's  found  it  out  but  you  long 
ago." 

"  I  was  slow  to  do  so,  for  my  wish  and  hope — 
my  last  hunger  this  side  of  heaven,  you  might  say — 
was  to  see  Majors  carrying  on  the  name.  But,  so 
far  as  one  can  say  at  the  moment,  it  isn't  to  be." 

"  Of  course  not  ;  your  lad's  a  born  farmer." 

"  F'or  the  moment,"  repeated  John  Major,  "  it  looks 
as  if  I  wasn't  to  have  my  dearest  will.  And  I'm 
going  to  yield  the  point  without  more  words.  Mind 
you,  I  don't  give  up  hope— never.  None  but  God's 
self  can  say  what's  hidden  in  time,  and  I  may  yet 
live  to  sail  with  my  own  blood,  and  live  to  give  up 
the  tiler  to  them  of  my  own  loins.  The  ways  of 
the  Lord  be  past  understanding,  Nicholas,  but  not 
past  trusting." 

"  That's  where  we  differ,  Jack,"  answered  the 
landsman.  "  If  I've  got  a  vartue,  'tis  plain  speech, 
and,  without  offence,  I  tell  you  that  I  never  have 
and  never  will  trust  the  Lord  a  yard.  And  what's 
more,  on  the  showing  of  life  and  the  things  that 
happen,   He's   no    right    to   ask   it   of  us.     Nought 
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happens  but  the  unexpected — that's  common  knovv- 
lef'  :,  and  even  yet  to  be  a  proverb — then  why- 
trust  the  Lord  more  than  anybody  else  ?  Why, 
there's  a  score  of  men — yourself  inckided  —  I'd  tru^t 
sooner!  I  ve  seen  too  much  of  ilis  ways — afloat 
and  ashore,  Jack.  A  woman's  trustwortli\-  beside 
Him  ;  the  sea's  trustworthy  beside  Him — aye,  and 
spring,'  weather  and  the  promise  of  autumn.  Let 
doLjs  trust— man's  a  fool  to  do  so.'' 

"  I  wish  you'd  hold  off  sa>'in^  such  things  ;  but 
you'll  know  better  soon  or  late,  and  your  eyes  will 
be  opened.  Too  many  firmers  think  as  you  think, 
though  few  would  care  to  say  it  out  as  you  do.'' 

"  Well,  the  upshot  is,  I  suppose,  that  you  be  going 
to  let  your  boy  come  ashore  for  good  and  all  ? 
Quite  right,  Jack — the  more  that  drcjp  out  of  your 
business,  the  better  for  them  left  in  it.  Trawling 
without  steam  be  a  played-out  game  ;  and  none 
knows  it  better  than  you." 

But  Mr.  Major  contested  this  assertion  with  all  his 
might. 

"  You  can  tell  nothing  about  it,"  he  answered. 
"  You  be  far  too  ready  to  hear  the  talk  of  them 
that  have  failed." 

"  I  hear  your  son-in-law — him  that's  taught  my 
Tom  his  business  ;  and  whatever  Brokensliire  may 
be,  not  even  you  can  deny  that  he's  a  good  fisher- 
man." 

"  No  need  to  name  him  to  mc.  As  for  him,  take 
care  he  don't  teach  Thomas  more  than  you  want 
the  boy  to  learn.  And  as  for  our  fishing  in  general, 
only  let  'em  finish  the  breakwater,  and  there'll  be 
such  a  return  of  prosperity  that  the  young  men  will 
be  crowding  to  the  boats  again." 

"Yes — let  'em  finish  it.  Let's  see  the  Government 
that  will  do  that  for  you." 

"  I  grant  that  trawl-fishing  be  fickle  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,"  admitted  John.      "  You    can't   say  where 
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you'll  meet  dearth  or  hit  on  piciit}'.  Even  the 
Doi^c^er's  trawled  barren  off  ami  cin.  I  can  mind  in 
my  >'outh  when  hake  swarmed  inside  Pen  lee  l*oint 
off  ri_\-n"i('Utti,  and  herrinj.^s  schooled  in  the  Sound  as 
a  matter  of  course.     But  'tis  all   ui)  with    Plymouth 


now,  a!;.ng  01  great  gun-hring  and  torpedo  practice. 
As  for  the  open  sea,  'tis  a  matter  of  fashion.  Plvery- 
body  erics  out  for  INIcnint's  l^a\-  just  now.  Yet 
Ptnzancc  be  a  terrible  far  market." 

"All  very  interesting,"  answered  the  farmer,  "  but 
it  don't  alter  my  argum.ont,  that  the  game's  played 
out.  and  we  oughtn't  to  jut  our  -"i^  jp  it  — oiilcss 
they  chance  to  be  pig-headed  fools  I.kc  my  Tom,  and 
will  go  whether  we  want  'em  to  or  not." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  I'm  onl\- just  begimn'ng.  You're  like 
mor-t  other  landsmen,  and  think  a  fi-h  be  just  a  fish, 
and  that  one  fish  is  as  good  as  another  ;  but  that's 
the  big  mistake  \'c;u  all  make.  This  here's  a  trawlers' 
harbour,  and  a  trawlers'  and  liners'  harbour  is  quite 
a  different  thing  to  a  nctters'  and  drifters'  harbour. 
At  least  it  sliould  be  so.  'Tis  not  the  nctters  that 
catch  the  \aluab!c  fish,  remember.  The  white  fish 
trade  is  what  belongs  to  us,  and  the  stuff  wc  fetch 
ashore  is  worth  just  half  as  much  again  as  what  the 
nettcrs  and  drifters  bring." 

Mr.  Major  then  grew  technical,  examined  the 
relative  prosperity  of  Grimsby  and  Hull,  North 
Shields  and  Stornoway,  Milford  and  Lowestoft. 
He  argued  at  great  length,  and  proved  to  his  own 
s,Ui-f;ction,  if  not  to  Mr.  Honeywill's,  that  Brixham 
ccntinucd  to  be  the  first  of  the  demersal  fishing 
ports. 

"The  harbour's  the  thing,"  he  wound  up;  "and 
only  kt  us  have  our  harbour  finished,  the  rest  will 
follow  in  its  order.  Deny  us  the  harbour,  and  I 
grant  that  the  fight  may  end  by  going  against  us." 

Anon    the    talk    returned    to    family   matters,    and 
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"  For  such  as  me,  Nicholas,  'tis  always  a  blessing 
to  feel  that  whatever  does  happen  is  always  better 
than  what  I  might  wish  to  happen.  And  so  it  falls 
out  that  now,  just  on  seventeen  years  old,  my  boy 
must  leave  the  sea.  He  knows  his  business,  and  he 
hates  his  busines.s.  He's  got  considcnible  craft  to 
hide  it  from  mc,  and  he  tries,  in  a  very  manlike  way, 
to  be  a  fisherman  ;  but  it  won't  do  no  more.  He 
must  come  ashore,  and,  in  a  word,  farmer,  I  ax  you 
to  take  him.  He  mustn't  ruin  his  usefulness  to  give 
me  pleasure." 

"  A  thousand  pities  you  didn't  see  all  this  sooner, 
Hke  evcr\body  else,  my  dear.  However,  better  now 
than  later.  I've  always  offered  for  him  to  come  here, 
and  very  glad  I  shall  be  to  take  him.  He's  the  stuff 
to  make  a  farmer,  and  the  softness  that  was  in  him 
I  dare  say  the  sea  have  stamped  out.  So  let  him 
come.  'Twill  fit  in  very  suent,  because  my  Tom  can 
take  his  place  along  with  you." 

"  1  was  going  to  propose  it.      There's  room  with 
me,   when    Ned    goes,    and    )-our    bo>-'s    been    with 
Brokenshire  long  enough." 
^  "  You'll  find   him   all   that  he  ought  to   be.     And 
I'd  rather  he  was  with  you  than  any  other  man." 

'•  I  kr,<nv  he's  all  he  should  lie — as  we've  a  right  to 
expect  from  your  wife's  child,  if  not  yours.  And  if 
I  can  larn  him  to  trust  in  the  Almighty.  I  shall  do 
so.      I  warn  you  of  that,  Nicholas." 

"  Why  not  ?  Larn  him  everything  in  your  power," 
said  Mr.  Honeywill.  "  'Tis  a  great  accomplishment 
to  be  able  to  trust,  and  a  useful  thing  also.  We've 
only  got  to  look  at  you  to  see  that.  So  let  it  be, 
then.  After  Easter  will  make  a  very  good  time  for 
all  parties.  And  I'll  send  off  a  young,  useless  man 
that  I've  got  here  for  the  moment',  and  have  the  way 
clear  for  Ned." 

"  Tell    none    until    it    happens,"    concluded    John 
:  ;;    iL:L    iiiv    'Oijy   near   (-uiVie    picscnliy. 
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"  And  I'd  give  a  bushel  of  oats  to  '=ce  his  face  when 
)-ou  tell  him— and  my  Deb's  also.  They'm  thick  as 
thieves,  and  always  have  been.  You  mark  mc,  John, 
that  couple  will  be  man  and  wife  afore  many  years 
have  passed  over  'em,  if  all  goes  easy  !  Well,  I  hope 
you'll  li'  e  such  a  plan  a  bit  better  than  your  daughter's 
arrangements.     She've  brought  Samuel   a  fine  boy, 

anyway." 

The  other  was  silent,  and  Nicholas  continued. 
But  he  spoke  with  caution,  for  he  trod  dangerous 
ground. 

"  A  grandchild's  a  great  thought.  It  puts  a  man 
in  his  true  position,  and  reminds  him  that  two 
generations  have  slipped  by,  and  that  he  belongs 
more  to  the  past  than  the  future.  Life  begins  to 
race  when  you'm  past  the  half-century.  You'll 
forgive  an  old  friend  for  telling  about  it  ;  but  I 
suppose  now,  Jack,  you  can't  bury  the  hatchet  over 
this  youngster  and  forgive  'em?  I  know  your  son- 
in-lav.'  better  far  then  you  do,  and  this  I  will  say  for 
him  :  he's  a  good  sportsman,  brave  as  a  lion,  and 
generous  too.  He've  been  very  straight  and  fair  to 
my  Tom,  and  taught  him  something  amazing.  Quite 
above-board,  too,  in  the  matter  of  his  night  games. 
He've  never  risked  Tom's  good  name." 

"  When  you  say  '  night  games,'  you  say  all  that's 
to  be  said,"  answered  Mr.  Major.  "  I  take  it  in  very 
good  part  that  you  should  mention  the  matter,  and 
you  do  it  from  riought  but  1  ind  feeling  to  me  and 
ill)'  daughter.  That  I  know.  But  never  have  I 
gone  willingly  from  my  word,  Nicholas  ;  and  until 
the  man  can  show  a  clean  record  and  stand  above 
suspicion,  I'll  do  what  I  said  I'll  do  and  not  know 
him.  Don't  you  think  'tis  a  light  thing  to  feel  the 
years  slip  by  and  I  can't  kiss  my  own  daughter. 
Don't  think  'tis  a  light  thing  to  pass  Lydia  in  the 
street   and    turn    my  eyes  from  her.     I've  seen  her 
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and    I  vc    lon-ed    cruel    deep   to   speak    to    her   and 
be  a  fethcr  to  her  ;  but  it  shan't  never  be  till  that 
man  <;ivcs  over  his  bad  v.ays." 
"  He  goes  to  church,  however." 

"  Not  now,"  corrected  Mr.  Major.  "  He  zcent  to 
church,  1  grant  you— regular  as  clockwork— for  why  ? 
to  get  round  mc.  But  weren't  no  use  going  to 
church  of  a  Sunday  night  and  to  Start  I?ay  after 
dark  the  same  evening.  'Tis  the  case  of  the  green 
bay  tree;  and  his  prosperity,  which  can't  be  denied, 
IS   built   on   dishonest)-." 

"  I  wish  to  God  they'd  open  Start  Bay  and  have 
done  with  it, '  said  Mr.  Honeywill.  "  I  for  one,  mind 
you,  be  very  much  on  J^rokenshirc's  side  in  the 
matter  ;  and  'tisn't  as  if  he  was  the  only  man  as 
fetches  his  living  out  of  it  at  great  risk.  Many 
another  does  the  same  and  nothing  said." 

'•If  they  opened  it  to-morrow,  Brokenshire  would 
have  no  more  use  for  it,"  answered  John.  "  Don't 
think  that  I  haven't  sized  him  home  pretty  close 
all  these  years.  He's  the  stuff  that  law-hating  and 
law-breaking  n^en  be  made  of  'Tis  a  poison  that 
be  in  the  blood,  and  sometimes  it  works  off  with 
years  and  cares,  and  sometimes  it  never  does  I've 
known  old  men— smugglers  by  nature— as  will  take 
more  trouble  to  get  an  unlawful  dram  or  a  contra- 
band  pipe  of  tobacco  than  fifty  straight  ones  would 
have  cost  em.  And  this  here  Brokenshire— 'tisn't 
so  much  the  mone>-,  'tis  the  risk  and  what  he'd  call 
the  sport  of  the  thing  that  makes  him  what  he  is." 

'  Hes  grou-ing  older.     He's  a  father  now.     Belike 
twill  steady  him." 

But  the  fisherman  was  not  sanguine.  He  re<^arded 
the  future  of  the  Brokenshire  family  with  very  keen 
discomfort.  Life,  indeed,  and  its  {qsw  remaining 
issues  looked  grey  to  the  old  man  as  he  returned 
home  presently.     His  wife  was  gone  out  of  it— taken 

a:>    iL    :jccuicu  ;   his   daughter 
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had  married  a  man  of  \>hom  little  good  from  John 
Major's  point  of  view  could  be  asserted  ;  his  son 
would  sail  with  him  no  more. 

He  fell  back  upon  his  recent  phrase  to  the  farmer, 
and  repeated  it  to  himself. 

" 'Tis  well  to  remember  always — always — that 
what  happens  is  better  than  what  we  would  like  to 
happen.  Shall  them  as  be  three  parts  blind  by 
nature  question  the  All-seeing  ?  " 
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The  fishing  neet  was  home  for  Easter,  and  Brixham 
harbour  suffered  a  great  congestion.  By  ill  chance 
strong  winds  prevailed  from  the  south-cast  and  the 
outer  anchorage  did  not  serve.  Many  boats  lay  at 
Dartmouth,  and  the  old,  vexed  subject  of  the  in- 
complete breakwater  filled  men's  mouths  and  rose 
in  a  grumbling  storm  wherever  half  a  dozen  fisher- 
men were  gathered. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  Ned,  Gilberd,  and  Michel- 
more,  m  their  jack-boot.s,  worked  on  the  hull  of  the 
'Jack  and  Lydia.'  She  was  shored  up  high  and 
dry  between  two  sister  boats  not  far  from  the  statue 
of  Kmg  William.  In  closely  packed  rows  the 
trawlers  filled  the  harbour,  and  their  masts  ascended 
in  a  brown  jungle  of  bright  poles  sloping  every 
way.  ^  ^ 

Painting  and  repairing  occupied  two  hundred  men 
Arthur  Michelmore  and  William  Gilberd  worked 
hard  with  pots  of  white  and  black  paint  upon  the 
bulwarks  of  their  vessel ;  Ned  scraped  away  at  her 
shapely  hull,  for  that  was  also  to  be  re-painted  before 
she  sailed  again. 

While  they  worked  they  talked,  and  Gilberd  told 
of  the  prosperity  of  his  younger  son  and  the  failure 
of  the  elder. 

"  My    plasterer    boy    can't    find    a   job,"    he    said. 
1  lastenng   be  down  on  its  luck  for  th"  mo—--*-  ■ 
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yet   you    see   houses    springing   up  like    mushrooms 
everywhere  you  look." 

"  Perhaps  'tis  him  and  not  the  business,"  suggested 
Michelmore.  "  Why  did  he  leave  his  last  job  afore 
'twas  finished  ?  " 

"There's  two  sides  to  that,"  replied  William,  "  and 
I  daresay  you've  heard  but  one." 

..  I  heard "  began  Arthur.     Then  he  stopped. 

heard,  and    'twas  a   full-sized 


"  I   know   \\  hat  you 


lie. 


A    better    workman    never    lived,    nor   yet    a 


so 


here: 


"  I  lav  he'll  get  another  good  job  soon,"  suggested 

Ned. 

"  If  not,  he'll  do  well  to  follow  my  second  son, 
continued  Gilbcrd,  "and  go  in  a  shop  if  he  can 
find  one.  There's  nothing  like  a  .shop.  Vou  alwa.ys 
have  a  roof  over  you  for  one  thing  ;  and  if  you're 
a  sharp  man,  you  get  on  and  save  money,  and 
reach  a  point  when  vou  can  very  likely  start  your- 
self. I  wish  I  had  a  bit  of  cash.  I'd  start  one  of 
they  little  shops  where  you  can  buy  everything— yes, 
to-morrow  I'd  start  it." 

The  other  laughed  at  the  spectacle  of  the  horny 
and  grimy  Cilberd  behind  a  counter.  Then  came 
along  John  Major  and  called  his  son  to  him. 

Why  he  had  choLicn  this  morning  and  this  moment 
to  tell  Ned  of  his  release,  the  man  could  not  have 
explained.  He  had  been  sowing  seeds  in  his  plot 
of  land,  when  the  smell  of  the  earth  and  the  labour 
of  turning  it  brought  Ned  forcibly  to  his  mind. 
He  had  left  his  spade  and  rake,  therefore,  donned 
his  coat  again,  and  gone  down  to  the  harbour,  where 
his  son  was  working. 

"  I've  got  to  talk^to  you,"  he  said.  "Come  to  the 
end  of  the  pier,  and  I'll  sit  on  yonder  bollard  and 
you  can  stand  and  listen." 

Mr.  Major  lit  his  pipe.  No  spark  of  humour 
Ufi^.rifroH   to   hi'^.    romrositinn.    vet  on    this    occasion 
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of  all    others,  when    such  a    thin-  mi-ht   least  have 
been  expcctc-i,  some  acci<Icnt  of  mood  cast  his  mind 
nito  a  jo^a   bent.     Such  accidents  belon-  to  thou  'ht 
His    oun     Ion-     pains    before    thi  ;     concluMon     had 
numbed  hnn      He  could  no,v  i]m\  a  m  his  sad  and 
disappointed  heart  to  make  a  sort  of  jest.     The  iokc 
was    however,    lo.t  upon   his  son  ;  because   Ned  had 
neither    cars  nor  observation   for  any  li-ht  or  shade 
that  mi-ht   lurk  m   the  f.thcr's  speech.     The  terrific 
fact   now    uttered    was     all    that     he    could     receive 
Indeed,  it  overwhelmed  him,  and  left  him  in  doubt 
whether  he  woke  or  dreamed. 

"List    to    me,"    be-an    John.       "You're    a    fisher- 
man   now,    and    you    know    your    business    after    a 
boyish    fashion;    but     I'm     not    satisfied     with     you 
1    see  youn-er   lads    goin-    ahead    of  30U        I    don't 
want  to  turn  you  off,   Ned,   for  you're  a  very  ^^ood 
i.on  and  always  have  been  ;  but  somehow  'tis  borne 
in    upon    me    of   late    that  you    mi^dit    shine    better 
ashore.     I   don  t  want  to  have  you  out  of  the  boat 
mind-but  the  time  is  come  for  you  to  decide      You 
must  _set_  to  work  to   -et   your  ticket  and   pass  the 
examination  bcicre  lon^^  ;  but  what's  the  u-e  of  that 
It  you  cl  soonc;  do  somcthin^^  else  ?  " 
Ned  stared,  and  his  hcartljcat  hard 
"  I  try  to  do  my  best,  father  " 
,    "Who  can  do  more?     But  can  vou  do  vour  best 
m  my  boat  ?    Would  you  like  to  sail  with  Somebody 

"  Father ! " 

"  No,  you  wouldn't.  Then  the  question  is.  Can 
ou  d.  your  best  in  any  boat  ?^  A  man's  bS 
power  belongs  to  him  as  a  -ift  from  his  Maker  and 
none  have  a  right  to  turn  him  out  of  that  'road 
into  another  that  leads  him  astrav  ;  none  have 
a  r,,ht  to  choke  him  off  the  thin,  he's'  built   to   do 

Li  \-  ''^    ""'^  /"  ^'^^  "'-'^^  ^^■'^^^'^^'■^-  \^  i'-^"  vou 

say  >uu  do  your   best.    I    sav    von    r1r.M'f      v„..  '._.. 
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your  best  ;  hut  you  don't  do  it.  For  why  ?  Because 
yoii  han't  built  to  do  your  best  on  the  water.  Now 
here  it  is.  Ihe  sea  liavc  piped  to  you,  Ned,  but  you 
t  danced.      .And   I   tell    you    seriously  that  'tis 


avcn 


a    solemn   (juestion    ui    my    muul    whetlier    you  vc    a 
rif^ht  to  be  on  tlic  sea  any  lunL^er." 

The  boy  felt  stitling.  He  took  off  his  cap  and 
drojiped  it.  Vivid  emotion  flasheti  over  his  face. 
Mr.  Major  cast  a  side  t^lancc  at  him,  then  recrossed 
his  ic^'s  and  sucked  his  pipe. 

"  Don't  think  I  n-ant  to  drive  yrm  ashore.  Don't 
think  I  want  to  ^o  on  workin.,^  without  you.  Hut 
my  voya<;e  is  three  parts  made,  and  the  harbour 
h'^hts  will  luff  up  afore  many  more  years  be  over. 
Yours  is  but  begun.  You've  got  to  think  of  the 
port  from  the  tiinc  you  set  your  course.  In  a  word, 
I'd  have  you  seriously  consider  whether  you  wouldn't 
be  doing  your  God's  work  better  on  the  fields  than 
along  of  me.  Come  now — would  it  be  a  very  terrible 
wrench  if  I  said  you  wasn't  to  sail  again  after 
Easter?  Would  it  go  very  cruel  against  the  grain 
of  your  nature,  Ned,  if  I  told  you  as  I'd  spoken  with 
a  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Honeywill, 
and  that,  out  of  his  kindness,  he'd  promised  to  find 
you  work  at  Herry  Farm  ?  " 

Ned  became  unnerved.  His  father  reali.sed  how 
much  more  tremendous  was  tin's  news  than  he  had 
guessed. 

"  There — there,"  he  said.  "  Don't  be  a  girl  about 
it — and  you  seventeen  !  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
out  of  sight  of  the  world.  But  perhaps  'tis  because 
you  don't  want  to  lea\e  me  and  come  ashore,  after 
all?     If  that's  so,  )ou  can  try  onf-e  more." 

He  strove  to  laugh. 

"  You'll  be  in  sight  of  the  sea,  Ned.  The  noise  of 
it  and  the  smell  come  up  to  the  farm.  And  if  you 
change  your   mind  again — why,  you're   welcome    to 
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lUit  frcjm  wliat  I  sec  it  don't  look 


could  be  welcome, 
too  likely." 

The  boy  s\vall(«ved  ard  gurgled,  picked  up  his  cap 
and  drew  long  stag;^^cring  breath.s. 
_    "  I    won't  leave  jou,  father,"  he  said.     "  1   cant  do 
It— and  you  what  you  are  to  me— and   Lydia  gone 
from  yoi'  and  everything." 

"  Not  everything,  \cd.  Xo,  vou  wr.n't  leave  me 
my  had.  It  won't  be  leaving  me  to  do  wh;-t  you're 
called  to  do.  There's  no  fault  in  you.  You've  done 
your  duty  by  mc,  and  sha.i't  I  do  mine  bv  you  ?  Ciet 
back  to  your  work  now,  and  after  evcnin-  we'll  <'o  up 
to  the  land,  and  we'll  finish  seed  sowing  to-morrow 
ro-morrow's  Good  Friday,  and  though  a  many  would 
laugh  at  such  a  thing,  yet  'tis  true  that  ..ecd  sown  on 
that  day  do  prosper  amazing.  I've  i)r(ncd  it  over 
many  >ears  by  careful  note." 

"  I'll  live  to  make  you  proud  of  me,  father  ;  and  if 

T^,  ^'V!n  '''^"^  "'''  ^''"^^  '"  ^he  boat,  I'll  come,  and 
gladly  I  11  come." 

"  Shake  hands  on  that  then.  And  if  ever  you  want 
yourself  back  m  the  boat,  your  billet's  open.  And— 
and  on  Sunday  we  go  up  and  have  a  tell  with 
Nicholas. 

Mr.  Major  .sat  m  awhile  upon  the  bollard  Then 
he  rose,  ascended  to  the  harbour  parapet  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  other  men. 

Meantime  Ned  had  returned  to  the  'Jack  and 
Lydia  with  the  world  all  changed  for  him  A 
strange,  suffocating  medley  of  emotions  made  him 
fight  for  breath.  He  scraped  away  and  ,lid  not  heed 
the  glances  cast  at  him  by  Gilberd  and  Michelmore. 
At  last  he  could  hold  in  no  longer,  but  had  to  speak, 
and  blurted  out  his  news. 

"I  be  going,  William.  I'm  leaving  the  boat  I 
don  t  -sail  with  her  again." 

But  Mr.  Gilberd  was  not  much  surprised. 

"  Well,  well,  I   dare  say  you'll   bear  ud  a.cr?Av.'^.t  :t " 
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he  said.     "  You  take  my  advice,  Edward,  and  go  in 

a  shop  iA  all  sorts.     'Tis  the  sure  way  to  a  fortune. 
You'll  be  Si)  poor  as  a  gull  it'  \-ou  stop  at  sea." 

"  I  bet  j-(iu'rc  for  oigging  and  dflvin,(,  ban't  you  ?" 
asked  -Arthur  Michchiujic.  "  .^..nie  like  it  briter  than 
any  other  walk  (jf  life,  and  you're  of  "em." 

"  Yes,  1  am,"  declared  Scd. 

"Ah  !  )()uVl  sooner  be  stecrinc;  a  sparky  cow  cr  a 
score  of  pigs  th.in  a  fi'-hing  trawler.  We've  all  got 
our  t.istcs,"  addcc'  Arthur.  "  I  wonder  what'll  be 
done  about  your  clothes?  I  know  a  yo\ing  boy 
whose  mother  would  offer  a  fair  price  for  a  good  few 
Ihings.  They'll  be  too  big  ;  but  she'd  make  'em 
ship-shape,  and  'twould  save  her  a  pound  or  two." 

This  practical  thought  gave  Ned  pause.  It  seemed 
to  bring  the  future  closer.  He  would  soon  doff  his 
fisher  garb  for  the  last  time,  and  the  idea  silenced  him. 
He  was  still  more  bewildered  than  jo}'ful.  Even 
sorrow  mingled  with  his  emotions  as  he  thought  upon 
his  father. 

"And  who  will  come  along  of  us,  I  wonder?" 
asked  Arthur. 

They  speculated  upon  this  point  and  advanced 
various  incorrect  theories. 


CHAPTER   V 


IVIk.  TiTrs  rfAcii  was  a  patie.it  and  persistent 
man.  ThoiiLjh  his  nepheu-  had  promised  to  serve 
him,  if  pnssii)lc,  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Michclmore, 
^et  Sam  did  nothing;,  and  much  time  pas-ed.  Then' 
feelinj:,^  suc>.  continued  delay  unseemly,  Titus  visited 
John  Major's  sister  ap;ain  and  reminded  her  that  they 
were  not  i^Mo.vin-  youni,^er.  She  admitted  it  and, 
ever  in  extremes,  declared  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
"  Bpth  you  and  me  be  uearin;^^  cruel  badly,"  she  said. 
This,  however,  he  denied  ;  and  then  he  won  from  her 
a_  promise  to  ^Mve  the  matter  close  thought  with  a 
view  to  some  conclusion  within  the  year. 

Anon  Mr.  I'cacli  approached  his  nephew  again,  and 
Samuel  explained  that  only  a  rare  press  of  circum- 
stances had  come  between  him  and  his  promise. 

"The  boy  arrived  and  put  everything  else  out  of 
iny  head,  and  then  months  slipped  by  and  such  a  lot 
happened,  and  you  didn't  remind  me." 

"  But  I  did  the  sails  for  noui^ht  gratis  on  that 
account,"  said  Titus.  "  And  I  hold  \-ou  to  jour 
promise,  and  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  Lydia  could 

help.     We're  very  good  friends— ycnir  wife  and  me 

and    there    was    the    christening    spoon    I    gave  you 
besides," 

]?niki-nsliire  drdarcd  that  nothing  should  longer 
keep  him   fr.iin  fulfilling  his  obligations. 

"I'll   talk   to   ]\Irs.    Michclmore   like  a  parson,"  he 
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said,  "  and  show  her  that  'tis  worse  than  madness  to 
keep  such  a  man  as  \ou  on  the  hooks  a  day  loni;'    . ' ^ 

"  Do  so.  I've  seen  her  ai^ain  of  late  and  .-he's 
friendly,  but  won't  come  to  anything:;  one  can  hold 
bv.  Vou  might  say  that  in  your  opinion  there's  a 
sli<''ht  chancre  come  over  me  too.  I  wouldn't  ask 
you  to  say  it  if  it  wasn't  the  truth  ;  but  there  is. 
I  should  call  it  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 
Vet  I  can't  deny  'tis  there.  Not  ihat  I  like  her  less, 
hut  I  can't  help  feeling  that  her  state  of  mind  is  a 
thnught  cool  and  calculating.  She  ought  to  feel  a 
little'  more  for  the  fiery  nature  of  the  mal'  creature. 
In  fact,  'tisn't  kind,  and  'tisn't  affectionate  to  keep 
putting  it  off  \ear  after  year.  At  l(;ast,  so  I  think  ; 
and  \-ou  might  just  hint,  in  the  most  guarded  language 
you  can  find,  that  I've  got  a  fit  of  impatient  manhood 
on  mc  and  be  looking  round.  Don't  sa\-  it  in  a  way 
to  hurt  her.  ]?ut  'tis  true.  I  begin  to  feel  that  a  wife 
isn't  the  only  interesting  thing  in   the  world." 

"  I  quite  understand,"  declared  Sam,  with  great 
coiifidencc  ;  "  and  the  matter  falls  ver\'  pat,  because 
me  and  Lydia  have  been  planning  a  great  adventure 
already.  She  wouldn't  do  it  at  first,  but  now  I've 
got  her  to  carry  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking  ;  and  'tis  quite  settled  between 
us  that  next  time  mv  father-in-law's  at  sea,  me  and 
my  wife  and  the  baby  will  all  go  and  swoop  down  on 
\\  idow  Michelm.ore,  and  put  our  arguments  before 
her." 

"  'Tis  a  ver\-  bold  mo\e,"  declared  Titus.  "  And 
I'd  think  twice  and  again  before  }-ou  risked  it." 

"\Ve  have.  'Twas  Eydia's  own  idea  for  that 
matter,  and  Ned  didn't  see  any  cause  against.  So 
it's  going  to  be  ;  and  then,  when  she's  got  over  her 
astonishment.  I'll  have  a  slap  at  the  okl  woman  on 
your  account." 

Brokenshirc  kept  his  promise,  and.  much  to  her 
amazement,    Emma     Michelmore,    upon     going     to 
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answer  a  knock  at  the  front  door  ten  days  later, 
found  Samuel  and  Lydia  drawn  up  outside  it.  The 
latter  carried  her  baby. 

Emma  fell  back  and  held  up  her  hands  feebly, 
whereupon  the  visitors  entered  witli  great  boldness, 
and  Samuel  shut  the  door  behind  them. 

It  was  L\'dia  who  explained  this  conduct. 

"  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Gilberd  that  you'd  taken  a 
lot  of  kindly  interest  in  my  little  boy,  Aunt  Emma, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  and  Sam  only  ri;4ht  and  proper 
that  you,  who  are  one  of  the  child's  nearest  relations 
and  always  a  very  kind  and  good  aunt  to  me — kinder 
than  I  deserved,  I'm  sure — should  be  the  first  to  see 
him.  Sam  doubted  ;  but  I  said  that  you  had  no  quarrel 
with  your  great-nephew,  rnd  that  we  should  be  doing 
actual  wrong  to  keep  him  away  from  you.  And  now 
that  he's  old  enough  to  take  notice  and  know  people, 
I  felt  it  was  more  than  time  to  bring  him.  And  I 
hope  you  feel  the  same,  I'm  sure." 

Lydia  kissed  her  aunt,  resolutely  laid  her  sleeping 
bundle  in  the  old  woman's  arms,  and  looked  round 
at  the  familiar  scene. 

"  And  we've  come  for  a  bit  of  a  tell  and  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  no  offence,   I   hope,"  concluded  Samuel. 

"  You  take  my  breath  away,"  began  Mrs.  Michel- 
more.  "  Can  such  things  happen  ?  This  morning 
I'd  have  said  they  couldn't.  Yet  now  they  actually 
have." 

"You  must  blame  baby  if  anybody,"  declared 
L\dia,  taking  off  her  hat.  "  In  a  sort  of  a  way  you 
might  say  it  was  the  child's  thought.  We've  come 
out  of  respect  to  you.  Aunt  Emma,  and  for  no  other 
reason  at  all." 

"  If  }-ou  have,"  she  answero'l,  "the  point  is  not 
what  I  think,  but  what  your  father  would  think." 

"  He  couldn't  think  diffcrei,  I  shouldn't  come  and 
stand  before  him,  because  I  must  wait  his  good 
oleasure.    and     I'm    sure    Sam    and    me    nrc^    natient 
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later, 
The 


not 


^nnu 


^ _Th,  and  go  on  bein;_c  slic^hted  by  him  in  a  way 

that  "vcn-  few  would.  But  you're  different.  Ned 
told  me  ages  a^^o,  when  I  first  married,  that  father 
had  laid  down '  no  rules  for  anybody  but  him.self. 
And  you   can't  say  I  wronged   you,  Aunt   Emma — 


/ou 


can't,  dear  Aunt  }''mma,  say  that. 


The  bundle  stirred  in  Mrs.  Michclmore's  arms. 

"  And   if  I    did,  that   little    heavenly   angel    never 

did." 

Mrs.  Michelmore,  who  had  been  the  mother  ot 
four  children  and  lost  them  all,  looked  into  the  baby's 
face  and  then  examined  him  generally. 

"  He's  over-heavy  for  his  age.  Is  the  doctor 
satisfied  ?     His   vaccinations    have   took,   I   see,"  she 

said. 

"  Doctor    was   delighted    from   the   first,"   declared 

Lydia. 

"  What's  the  name  of  un  ?  " 

"  John — after  father.' 

"  I  settled  that,"  said  Brokenshire,  with  a  virtuous 
and  long-suffering  air.  "'No  matter  that  Mr. 
Major  had  treated' me  so  harsh,'  I  said,  '  his  firstborn 
grandson  shall  be  called  after  him  '  ;  and  .so  it  is. 
And,  for  all  I've  had  to  put  up  with,  I'm  a  fair  man, 
and  an  hour  after  the  boy  was  born,  I  said  to  Lydia, 
*  Well,  I  only  hope  he'll  be  as  good  a  man  as  his 
grandfather'— didn't  I,  Lyddy  ?  " 

"  1  wasn't  attending  much  just  then  ;  but  I've  no 
doubt  )-ou  did,  .Samuel,"  answered  she. 

h:mma  Michelmore  surveyed  the  infant  cheerlessly. 
She  asked  technical  questions,  and  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  answers.  The  child  showed  great  amiability, 
however,  and  this  she  could  not  deny.  It  was 
happy  with  her— a  fact  that  Mrs.  Michelmore  put 
down  to  lack  of  vitality  and  other  distressing  causes. 
Samuel  made  himself  at  home  and  Lydia  laid 
the  cloth  for  tea.  She  knew  the  contents  of  every 
drawer    and    cupboard,    and    offered    to    make    all 
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necessary  preparations    for   the    meal  while    Samuel 
retired  awhile  with  Kmma  to  the  parlour. 

"  I've  ;:;ot  a  vcr>-  important  and  private  subject 
to  talk  on,"  explained  Mr.  l^rokenshire.  "  I'm  sorry 
to  trouble  \-ou,  and,  if  it  was  on  my  own  account, 
I  should  not  presume  to  it  ;  but  'tis  for  another! 
and  you're  an  interested  party,  and  so  I  must  ask 
you,  as  your  nephew-in-law,  to  listen.  My  family 
have  al\\a\s  had  a  \ery  c;rcat  respect  for  you, 
missis.  My  mother  thou^t,dit'a  lot  of  you,  I  do  assure 
you,  and  always  tauL,dit  me  to  do  the  same." 

Thus  Sam  flattered  and  chattered  and  did  the 
best  in  his  jiower  for  his  uncle. 

"  Vou  mit,dit  think  'twas  pretty  fair  cheek  on  my 
part  to  interfere  in  such  a  subject,"  he  concluded. 
"But  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  married,  and  so 
do  I.  I'oor  I'ncle  Titus,  however,  (Iocs  not,  thou^di 
much  he  wants  to.  And  he's  not  a  man  of  any 
^L^reat  pluck  at  the  best  of  times,  thou-h  in  the  first 
flight  for  wisdom  ;  and  now,  to  be  hcinest  with  you, 
he's  got  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  feels  the  fi-ht 
is  going  against  him." 

"I'm  a  good  deal  astonished,"  she  said,  "  that  he 
could  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  \-ou,  or  any 
other  bod)-." 

"'Twas  in  his  desperation  that  he  done  it.  You 
can't  deny  that  you  gave  him  great  encouragement, 
ma'am.'' 

"  I  do  deny  it,"  she  answered.  "  I've  never  given 
any  human  creature  great  encouragement  in^  my 
life — not  in  any  direction.  What  is  there  to  be 
encouraging  abc;Ut  ?  I  told  him  once,  and  I  told 
him  again,  the  fainih-  history;  and  there -^  nothing 
very  rncouraging  about  that,  I  can  assure  \  ou,  young 
mr.n,  Alany  and  many  a  hopeful  creature  I've 
chastened  vvith  the  story  of  the  Majors  and  Michel- 
mores— your  uncle  among  the  rest.  And  if  you'd 
like  to  hear  it ?  " 
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'•  Certainly    I    should,"    said    Samuel.     "  Very  ^ 
and  proud  to  hear  anything  you  care  to  tell  me." 

'•  1  should  have  thought  that  your  wife  would 
h.ivc  set  it  out  afore  you,  same  as  I  did  afore  your 
uncle  ;  but  be  that  as  "twill,  the  story  don't  get  no 
checrfuUer  for  the  telling— though  truth's  truth.  To 
begin  with  there's  me.  I  buried  my  four  almost 
before  you  might  say  I'd  settled  down  into  married 
life.  And  then  my  husband  died  a  sudden  death 
by  falling  off  the  "picr-hcad  through  darkness— not 
drink,  as  more  than  onj  said,  and  the  Lord  will 
remember  it  against  them.  Then  come  Uncle 
Stooks.  who  went  mad,  and  so  we  buried  him  ;  and 
him  not  cold  in  the  earth  before  poor  Arthur  Bolder, 
brother  of  the  barber  and  tokened  to  sister  Sarah, 
what  did  he  do  but  fall  out  of  one  of  they  swinging 
boats  at  Brixham  regatta  and  break  his  neck  ?  So 
we    buried    him  ;    and    nobody   ever    offered    again 

for  Sarah " 

"  So  you  buried  her  ?  "  said  the  rash  listener. 
Emma  drew  herself  up. 

''  No,  Brokcnshire,  my  sister's  living  as  you  very 
well  know,  or  ought  to.  She's  to  Dartmouth,  and 
a  better,  wretchedcr  woman  never  did  live  there 
or  anywhere  ;  and  the  man  that  would  make  fun 
of  what  I'm  telling  ■  ould  dance  on  his  mother's 
grave." 

"  Sorry,"  said  Samuel.  "  It  slipped  out— more 
shame  to  me." 

'•  Then  my  sister-in-law  died — went  through  the 
doctor's  fingers,  you  might  say.  They  couldn't 
give  the  disease  an  honest  name  anyway  ;  and  they 
couldn't  save  her,  because  she'd  married  into  our 
family.  Faded  out  like  a  forgotten  fire,  that  woman. 
And  so  we  stand  ;  and  whose  turn  next  ?  Your 
uncle,  in  his  silly,  hopeful  w^ay,  pretends  that  we've 
come  to  the  end  of  our  ill  fortune  ;  but  I  know 
honor.     You  wait   and   watch    vour   babv.     And  as 
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for  Titus  Peach,'  I  won't  say  '  yes  '  and  I  won't  say 
'  no  '  till  I  see  iff  he's  right  and  if  there's  any  sign 
of  our  luck  lifting." 

"  What  does  Mr.  Major  think,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

"What  he  thinks  I  can't  sa\-.  He  won't  utter  an 
f'pinion." 

"  Of  course  he  wants  for  you  to  stop  with  hini  and 
keep  his  house.  But  all  the  .same,  I'm  sure  he 
wouldn't  srand  in  the  way  of  your  happiness.  He's 
a  very  good  friend  to  Mr.  Peach." 

A  moment  later  Lydia  called  them  to  tea.  She 
whispered  to  Sam,  and  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket. 

"  If  I  didn't  forget  all  about  it  !  "  he  said.  "  Tis 
a  gift  for  you  from  my  uncle.  You  know  what  a 
humble  sort  he  i.s — hadn't  the  courage  to  give  it  to 
you  when  last  he  saw  you,  though  he'd  got  it  on 
him  all  the  time." 

Samuel  handed  Mrs.  Michelmorc  a  little  packet, 
and  she  opened  it  immediately. 

A  fat  red  book  appeared  :  '  Culpepper's  Herbal.' 
She  turned  over  the  pages. 

"  So  he's  got  it,"  she  said.  "  He  was  full  of  it  a 
bit  ago.  'Tis  thought  a  lot  of  in  some  places,  so  he 
told  me,  and  he's  won  good  from  some  of  the  recipes 
I  believe."  ^ 

"  He's  put  your  name  in  it,  too,  and  said  I  was  to 
hope  you'd  give  him  the  pleasure  of  accepting  it, 
though  he  trusted  you'd  never  need  to  use  it." 

The  widow  turned  to  the  front  leaf  of  her  grotesque 
gift,  and  read  :  '  To  Mrs.  Emma  Mia'ie/more  ivith  the 
Ks/cct/ui  regards  of  Titus  Peach! 

"  I'll  accept  of  it,"  she  said.  "  'Tis  a  book  I've 
often  wanted  to  get  hold  on.  You  can  tell  him  it's 
got  safely  to  my  hand,  and  I'm  obliged  to  him." 

Lj'dia  ventured  upon  a  suggestion. 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  write  uncle  a  letter  ot 
thanks,  Aunt  Emma?     He  was  saving  last  time  he 
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caine  to  see  us  that  he'd  never  haci  a  sight  of  your 
pcnma-iship,  and  I  told  him  what  a  beautiful  and 
out-of-thc-common  hand  j'ou  wrote.  I  happen  to 
know  that  he  to.-k  a  c;rcat  deal  of  trouble  to  get  that 
I, .tic  book  from  a  friend  of  his  up  in  Dcrbyshn-e, 
where  everybody  believes  in  herbs  :  and  I'm  sure 
he'd  be  very  proud  to  think  you  could  spare  the 
time  to  send  him  a  letter." 

"You  know,  or  you  ought  to  knuw,  how  much 
time  I've  got  to  spare,"  answered  her  aunt.  "But, 
all  the  same,  I'll  do  as  you  say,  and  drop  tb.c  man 
a  line  iftcr  I've  read  a  bit  of  the  book.' 

'!'ca  was  taken,  and  under  the  influence  of  it  Mrs. 
Michclmore  .shed  a  few  softening  tears 

Sam  took  his  leave,  and,  after  he  h^d  gone,  Lmma 
fixed  her  dewy  eyes  upon  the  baby  and  admitted 
that  his  appetite  was  good.  She  even  hoped  that 
his  maternal  fortunes  might  be  balanced  by  a  better 
history  on  the  father's  side. 

"Not  that  you've  a  r-'gl.t  to  expect  so,  Lydia,  for 
the  Brokcnshires  are  a  drowning  family." 

Her  niece,  however,  disputed  this  a.-^-^ertion,  and 
presently  the  elder  was  forced  to  admit  that  she  had 
confused  them  with  some  other  people. 

"  With  the  exception  of  Sam's  father  and  uncle, 
no  Krokenshire  was  ever  drowned  in  living  memory," 
declared  the  fisherman's  wife. 

"So  much  the  more  likely  the  next  generation 
will  be,"  retorted  her  aunt.  "And  don't  think  to 
keep  that  child  off  the  sea  if  he's  spared  to  gn.w  old 
enough  to  go  on  it.     For  you  never  will." 

Lydia  washed  up,  strove  to  cheer  ^Irs.  Michclmore, 
spoke  a  kindly  word  for  Mr.  Peach,  with  whomi  she  was 
on  excellent  term.s,  and  then  put  in  a  plea  for  herself. 
"  If  you  only  could,"  she  said—"  if  you  only  could 
speak  a  few  words  for  Sam  and  me  to  father,  'lis 
such  cruel  work,  and   the  years   slipping  away,  and 
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"  Cruel  work,  as  you  say  ;  and  'tis  jour  husband 
as  is  the  cruel  party.  Father  don't  eo  from  his 
word." 

"  But  Sam's  as  straight  as  any  livinL;  man  can  be 
now.  Since  the  baby  was  born  he's  solemnly  pro- 
mi.sed— and  he  went  to  the  christening^  and  he'd  go 
back  ac,'ain  to  church  as  ref;ular  as  possible  if  he 
thought  that  any  good  would  come  of  it." 

"  It's  reached  to  your  father's  ears  that  you've 
give  up  gding  too." 

"  Well,  I  pray  you  to  say  a  word,  and  ask  him  to 
let  the  past  be  forgotten.  Sec  how  he  takes  it  wh^n 
you  tell  him  about  this  visit,  and  if  he's  kind  over  it ; 
and  if  he's  interested  in  hearing  about  the  baby,  you 
might  go  a  step  further." 

"  He  may  be  very  angry,  however.  I  won't 
promise  how  he'll  take  it." 

"A  lot  depends  on  your  cleverness,"  answered 
Lydia,  with  much  diplomacy.  "  Vou  know  what  a 
power  you  are  over  him — naturally.  Indeed,  when  I 
think  of  what  father  would  be  without  you — in  fact, 
I  can't  think  of  it ;  and  so,  though  \  like  Mr.  Peach 
very  liiuch  and  he's  a  good  uncle  to  mc — _.  ct  I  can't 
see  you  gone  from  here.  But  do  be  bright  when 
father  comes  home;  do,  dear  Aunt  Fmma,  tell  him 
about  this  visit  as  if  you'd  liked  it.  For  I'm  sure 
you  did  like  it  ;  and  I'm  sure  you  want  us  to  come 
again,  now  we've  broken  the  ice  ;  and  I'm  sure  you 
can't  say  a  word  to  dear  father  about  the  baby  that 
won't  please  him.  And  you  might  tell  him  that 
it  knows  his  photograph  alreadv.  Which  is  perfectly 
true." 

"  I  don't  say  I'm  sorry  you  came,"  answered  the 
other ;  "  but  \ou  mustn't  e.xpcct  mc  to  visit  you 
in  return,  because  when  John  holds  off,  I  hold 
off." 

"Then  get  him  to  come— if  only  for  the  child's 
sitkc." 
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"  I'll  promise   nothinc:   at  all.     A   lot    will  depend 
on  the  state  of  mind  he's  in  when  he  comes  back." 

Lydia  kissed  her  aunt  and  was  kissed  in  return. 
Then  she  departed,  and  her  heart  upon  the  whole 
felt  sanguine.  She  knew  that  not  upnti  her  f.i  cr's 
mnod,  but  Mrs.  Michelmore's,  must  depend  the  result 
of  this  visit.  John  Major  was  always  the  same  ;  his 
sister  would  colour  her  story  according  to  her 
emotions  at  the  time  of  telling  it.  And  so  she  did  ; 
but  being  upon  the  whole  in  a  state  of  mental 
amiability  after  perusal  of  the  extraordinary  nonsense 
in  Culpepper.  Mrs.  Michclmorc  told  her  story  rather 
cheerfuUv  and  with  close  attention  to  facts.  She  did 
not  excuse  Samuel  or  Lydia  for  calling,  but  neither 
did  .she  condemn  them  ;  and  she  left  her  brother  to 
judge  of  the  incident  without  any  attempt  to  influence 

him. 

:^Ir.  Major,  home  from  a  voyage  of  a  months 
duration,  heard  all  without  comment  ;  then  hs  ex- 
prcs.sed  only  surprise.  His  sole  questions  related  to 
the  child. 

"'Twas  christened  the  day  you  sailed,"  she  said. 
"His  name  is  John— j"st  plain  'John'  and  nothing 
else.  A  very  fine  child— I  can't  deny  it— v.-ith  his 
father's  blue  eyes." 

The  grandfather  nodded  and  preserved  a  long 
silence.  Indeed,  he  did  not  break  it  again  that  night, 
and,  when  his  sister  went  to  bed,  he  remained  deep 
in  thought  and  took  no  notice,  though  she  bade 
him  '  Good-night.'  Some  time  after  she  had  retired, 
his  thoughts  then  running  on  Samuel  Broken.'-.hire, 
lie  ascended  to  her  room,  knocked  at  her  door,  opened 
it  and  asked  a  question. 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  did  Brokenshire  say 
anything  about  Tom  Honeywill  leaving  him  and 
coming  to  mc." 

Mrs.  Michelmore  was  not  asleep. 

A'.A  -    \~.r--    i-r~=.-;-;n-.r  rr-.mt'.cw^rA   '.t         T"Tp  Said 
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tliat  he  was  sorry  to  lose  Thomas ;  but  tliat  heM 
ttacluJ  liim  all  he  could,  and  it  was  lucky  f(^r  him 
that  lie  should  <;j;o  to  the  one  man  in  the  Hcet  that 
could  teach  him  more— meanin;^  you.  No  doubt  'twas 
his  cunnin;^  to  [^et  round  you  that  made  him  say  it  ; 
but  them  were  his  words." 

The  fisherman  thanked  licr  and  went  down  to 
smoke  his  last  pipe.  Many  of  late  had  declared 
better  thiii.;s  concernincj  Broke iishire,  and  before  he 
slept  Lydici's  father  almost  determined  with  himself 
to  believe  them. 

"  My  ^'randson,  John — my  s^randson,  John,"  whis- 
pered the  old  man  to  himself.  He  went  to  sleep 
upon  the  thought  ;  for  in  his  heart,  with  faith  still 
harboured  hope — faith's  twin. 
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Mr    Mmo'.^'s  mind  moved  very  slowly,  and   it   was 
some  months  before  the  strong  desires  within   him 
led   to  action.     His   lonely   spirit  cried    out   for    the 
companionship  of  his  children,  now  both  taken  from 
him.      He    did    not   repine    or    regret    the   ordinary 
course  of  events,  but  he  asked  himself  often  whether 
i^   was  neccssarv   that  he  should  continue  to  be  so 
entirely  cut  off 'from  Lydia  ;  and  he  decidedthat  it 
was  not  longer  necessary.     Much  stress  of  mind  and 
many  prayers  aided   the  decision,  and,  stronger  tar 
than  argument  or  appeal,  was  the  under-tow  of  his 
heart,   pulling   him,   unknown    to  himself-dragging 
the  (jld  man  wl.     e  his  new-come  grandson  might  be 
found.     As  for  Ned,  he  saw  his  father  every  Sunday 
when   ^Ir.    Major  was   at  home  upon  that  day,  and 
\ed  too,  played  his  part  in  breaking  down  the  barrier 
between  his  sister  and  her  parent.     All  conspired  m 
the  same  direction  ;    all    did  what    lay  within   their 
power  to  bring  father  and  daughter  together  again  ; 
but  perhaps  if  the  work  of  each  had  been  examined 
nn  its  merit,  and  the  weight  of  ea-h  determined  as 
a  separate  factor  in  the  aggregate  force  that  decided 
the  fisherman,  certain  assertions  sprung  on  shipboard 
hv  William  Gilberd  might  have  been  found  of  hrst 
importance.       Arguments,    indeed,    they    were    not. 
William  did  no  more  than  state  facts  that  had  come 
,,^.  1,.:..   ,,.:r;-v_-    i-r^.r-.\v\pr\ye.  :    and   startling  though  his 
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proiiouriccmcnts  were,  they  looked  so  likely  to  be 
true  that  his  listener  felt  a  call  for  instant  activity. 
And  Mr.  Majcjr's  last  conscientious  doubt  was  swe[)t 
away  at  the  same  time;  (or  in  this  in<;htly  con- 
versation, held  between  John,  in  the  port  bunk  of 
the  trawler,  and  William,  on  his  back  in  the  st;ir- 
board  bunk,  other  matters  touchin^r  the  husbantl  of 
Lydia  l^rokenshire  also  arose,  and  dilberd  strained 
a  lari^^c  point  on  the  side  of  charity  in  connection 
v\ith  them. 

Both  men  would  have  to  rise  for  the  mornin>T 
watch,  and  now,  awake,  they  waited  their  hour  and 
talked  to^^cther  while  the  boat  with  her  trawl  do,',  n 
foii;;ht  steadily  through  a  lump)-  .sea  under  a  sky 
of  star.s. 

'  'Tis  a  curious  thinrj/'  said  William,  "why  fathers, 
and  still  more  mothers,  have  a  sneakin^^  fondness 
for  their  boys  over  their  -iris.  Of  cinirsc  we  all 
cry  out  very  loud  'tisn't  so,  and  that  we  care  for 
'em  all  the  same  ;  but  we  don't.  And  since  there's 
a  reason  for  everything,  I'd  like  to  know  the  reason 
for  that." 

Mr.  Major  reilected. 

"In  the  first  place  what  you  say  is  true"  he 
admitted.  "  Perhaps  it  didn't  oui^ht  to  be  so  '  but 
none  can  deny  it  falls  out  like'  that  most  times. 
And  I'll  tell  you  for  why,  William.  'Tis  a  form  of 
\anity  in  us  ;  because,  you  see,  the  bovs  come,  they 
grow  up,  carry  on  our  own  race  ;  but  the  girls— 
they  only  carry  on  .some  other  man's.  That's  why 
we  hanker  for  boys,  so  that  we  may  be  carried  on 
by  'em.  And  yet  for  my  part,  being  used  to  dis- 
appointments in  many  a  different  line,  I've  turned 
of  late  with  a  sort  of  hungering  to  my  daughter's 
boy,  though  he's  not  a  Major." 

Gilberd  pondered  these  remarks.  He  had  not 
raised  the  subject  with  any  purpose  to  become 
personal,  but  since  his  skiooer  nou-  yf^lntf!*   hj^  .-.•.-.rt- 
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attitude   in    tlic   direction    of   the   Brokenshirc  baby, 
William  fi.llowcd   that  theme. 

"And  what  more  natural?"  he  asked.  "That's 
sui.  ly  what  an\l)odv  mii^ht  expect  frtjm  a  grand- 
father, I  should  think.  The  child's  half  Major, 
wh.cthcr  or  no,  and  so  like  as  not  he  will  be  all 
Major,  fur  yui  new  r  can  tell  whether  the  father  or 
the  mother  will  rei;4n  in  a  young  creature.  He'll 
i.;o  for  a  sailor,  if  not  a  fisherman— that  be  a  sure 
truth." 

"  Why  d"  you  sa\'  so?" 

"  First,  there's  hi.s  havagc  o'  both  >ides  ;  and  then 
there's  hisself.  My  wife  sees  a  bit  of  your  daui;htcr, 
I  mu^t  tell  you.  Mrs.  Hrokcnshirc's  friendly  ;mi  1 
kind  to  all,  and  th  )Ugh,  aloni;  of  her  education  and 
intellects,  she's  above  most  fishermen's  wives,  she 
•^ives  herself  no  airs  on  that  account.  And  the 
boy's  a  dinky  boy  a' ready,  and  loves  a  bit  of  a  toy- 
boat  his  father  t;ave  him,  and  won't  let  it  out  of  his 
sit^ht,  so  I  hear.  Goes  to  sleep  suckini;  of  it  and 
won't  take  liis  bath  without  it." 

"  A  fine  boy,  so  my  sister  says." 

"  A  masterpiece  of  a  \'oun<;  boy  by  all  accounts.'' 
"  To  a  trustful  and  hopeful  pattern  of  man  like 
me,"  said  Mr.  Major,  "a  gei.eration  don't  really 
make  so  much  difference  as  you  might  think.  Ai.d 
for  the  life  of  me,  since  my  own  boy  have  decided 
for  the  shore,  I  can't  help  turning  my  mind  to  this 
here  child." 

"  What  more  natural  ?  Hut  of  course  'tis  all 
moonshine  so  long  as  you  hold  to  what's  unnatural, 
and  keep  away  from  your  own  flesh  and  blood  like 
\ou  do.     Pardon  my  free  speech." 

"  Moonshine  is  a  hard  word,"  declared  Mr.  Major  ; 
"  a  very  hard  word  to  bring  up  between  a  grand- 
father and  his  grandson." 

"  Not    at    all,    and    with    all    respect.     How    must 
'    ■         '    ■        ......    1        _3     ]Xut  there    'tis  no 
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business  of  mine,  and  you'll  tell  me  so  if  I  say  much 
more." 

Mr.  Gilbcrd  rose  and  began  to  draw  on  his  boot- 
.socks. 

"  Speak  your  mind,"  answered  John.  "  You  can't 
.say  that  I've  ever  been  vexed  at  hearing  a  word 
in  season  from  you,  William — far  from  it.  And, 
touching  Brokenshire,  I'm  only  too  ready  to  hear 
goi'd  things  — God  A'mighty  knows  that.  I  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  company  ncnv  when  his  name  comes  up. 
Yes,  I  '■urn  away  rather  than  hear  \vhat  I  don't  want 
t  1  hear.  If  any  understanding  man  could  say  to 
mc  that  Samuel  is  mending,  that  Samuel  is  going 
straight,  and  that  he's  given  over  his  dishonest 
ways  and  di-^honest  opinii)ns — if  anybody  could  tell 
me  that,  I    'lould  be  very  thankful." 

"Well,''  answered  the  other,  "and  what  'f  they 
could?  And  how  d'you  know  they  couldn't?  You 
say  yourself  that  you  stop  your  cars  or  flee  if  the 
man's  name  be  named.  Perhaps  if  you  oped  your 
ears  and  bided,  you  might  hear  what  would  please  you. 
I  don't  flee  afore  his  name,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
since  Sam's  come  to  be  a  father,  he's  growed  a  very 
respectable  and  self-respecting  person.  He  takes 
himself  a  lot  more  serious  than  he  did.  He's  got 
his  pride,  too  ;  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  know 
that  he's  much  better  pleased  with  you  than  you 
are  with  him.  He  says  you've  held  off  so  long  that 
no  doubt  \ou'lI  hold  off  for  ever,  and  he  must  find 
friends  foi  his  family  and  himself  elsevvhere." 

Mr.  Major  showed  uneasiness. 

"  You  tell  me  he's  bettered  his  ways  ?  " 

"Without  a  doubt,"  declared  Gilberd. 

"  I'm  sore  tempted — sore  tempted  to " 

"  As  to  that,  'tis  nobody's  business  but  your  own. 
Only  this  I  will  say,  because  my  wife  said  it  to  me, 
and  she  can  see  farther  through  a  brick  wall  than  I 
can,  or  any  (.ther   man,  for  that  matter.     She  said, 
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mcanin-  vou,  '  P.e5t  he  looks  sharp,  anyway,  or  else 
the  child  will  .-lip  throu-h  his  fin-crs."  "  _        .     ,    ,, 
"  What    (lid    she    mean    by    that  ?      inquired    .^Ir. 

Major.  ,  .  ,      ^ 

He  had  also  ri.er.,  and  was  making  ready  to  go 
on  deck  A  star  o-  two  seemed  to  fly  backward  and 
forward  across  the  aperture  of  the  companion  ladder 
as  the  '  Jack  and  Lydia  '  rolled. 

••  She  means,"  explained  William,  "  nothing  against 
the  child's  health,  for  a  finer  child  don't  breathe  ;  but 
she  means  that  if  there's  no  gran'father,  there's  stiU 
a  very  useful  gran'uncle ;  and  that  uncle's  name  is 
Titus' Pcnch,  the  sail  taimer.  You  wouldn't  guess  he 
could  care  much  for  a  newborn  infant,  or  that  such  a 
thiii'^  could  care  for  him  ;  but  my  wife  tells  me  that 
Titu"  and  \-our  darter's  young  one  be  thick  as  thieves 
a'rcady      And  thei;   little  hearts  ban't  big  enough  to 


mnke  very  man;. 


friends  at  that  tender  age.     And  if 


the  child  once  gets   set   on  thicky  tanner,  he  wont 
have  no  use  for  yuu."  ^  .   ,, 

"  INIy  bowels  vcarn  upon  him,  and  I  won't  deny  it, 
said  Mr.  Major.'    "  And  if  you  can  in  .solemn  honesty 
assure  me  that  Brokenshire's  reported  all  right  and 
above  suspicion  by  those  that  know,  then  what's  to 


stop  me  from  going  to 


'cm?     And  if  Titus  Peach, 


"ood  man  though  he  is,  thinks  to  come  between  me 
and  my  grand>on  John,  he's  very  greatl}-  mistaken— 

verv  greatly."  .   ,     t 

Gilberd  was  bending  over  his  boots,  and  he  winked 
to  himself  before  this  statement. 

"  Let  your  mind  be  at  peace,"  he  answered.  "  '  Pis 
the  last  thing  that  any  sensible  man  would  do  to 
thrust  between  such  a^  you  and  your  own  flesh  and 
blood.  What  better  companion  for  the  little  boy 
than  you?  Pm  sure  neiihcr  his  mother  nor  father 
nor    Peach     nor    anybody    would    wish    h.im    a    finer 

friend." 

"You    .see,"   said    the  skipper,  "when   you  arc   up 
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home  sixty  odd,  the  time  sh^ps  by  vcrv  quick,  and  in 

oThovr-if^K '°  ^'TJ'''''''  'f  ^'^''  '-^'^  on-coming  sort 
o   bo  ,  he  1  be  ready  for  sea.    And  what  more  natura 
than  that  his  own  L,^randfathcr " 

''  Xothinc^  in  tiie  world,"  declared  WiHiam,  "  nothin.^ 
in  the  world  more  natural  than  that  " 

"H" 'tis  God's  will." 
^^  ■'  There's  another  thinff,"  added  the  younc^er  man. 
And,  smce  you  opened  the  subject,  you  mar  as  well 

vmn-  T '".  ? '  "^""!°"  ^"'^^  '^"■"^-     "^••^'^  ^^oi-'J^  that 
you    dau^.,diter  saij  to  her-not  in  anoer,  mind  you, 

but  m  ^orrer  ;  and  I've  had  it  in  my  mind  to  repor 
em  afore  ;  but  t^    .1   I   didn't,  doubting;  whether  I'd 
Ih^t     %     V-  .  ^^''-  K'-of^enshire.  speakincr  of 
Jiodt'r   ^'''\'^''^   ^h-t   he  was  a  kindly  and  a 
good  and  a  simple  man,  and  very  fond  of  her.  and 

mith    h         '''"''^",  '  I"  °^  "">'  "-^^  ^^  '>^'-  father,  she 
might  be  some  to  her  husband's  uncle  " 

Ml",-nr""'J'v-^''''"''^'  '°""'"S  to  a  clim^.x,"  said  Mr. 

»%     ''^"d  'tis  no  good  denying  it." 

"Of  course  a  husband's  uncle  is  a  very  cold  and 
distant  form  of  relation  compared  with'vour  c'v 
parent,  admitted  William  ;  "but  the  heart  cf  a  fine 
girl  like  your  daughter  is  no  doubt  big  enough  for  her 
husbands  uncles  and  aunts;  and  nature's  nature,  and 
It  u.ll  out  ;  so  the  long  and  short  is  that  if  you  hold 

andTon'i'M  •■''  ^t"  '  'u"^'  ^"  ^"^''^^  '""  Sam's 'relations 
and  >  ou  11  lose  both  her  and  her  child  as  well.     God 

forbid  hat  I  should  say  these  things  to  fright  you 
into  acing  against  your  conscience;  but  if.^n  \op 
nirL    '         '''"",  ^'""^^  ^^^^  Sam  Brokcnshire  have 

bngcr  ■  ^'^'"^^   ^°"     ^'''   ^'''"'    ^''^"^    ^"    '^o^"' 

"  Things  be  clearly  coming  to  a  climax,"  repeated 
IN.  Major.  In  fact,  twuuldn'f  be  straining  the 
tiuth  to  say  thcyve  come  to  a  climax" 

Anc   at   that   identical    instant,   by  a   coincidence, 
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another  climax  was  reached,  and  a  serious  misfortune 
overtook  the  'Jack  and  Lydia.' 

S  Jdcnly  her  pace  changed.  From  the  steady 
c;rind  of  towint,^  she  leapt  forward  like  a  greyhound 
off  the  leash  and  heeled  to  the  wind,  while  the  cabin 
lamp  swung  and  the  sound  of  water  hurtling  over 
deck  came  to  their  ears. 

"  Good  pf)wcrs  !  "  cried  Gilberd,  "  we've  parted  !  " 
They  hastened  on  deck,  to  find  his  words  true. 
Michclmore  was  bringing  the  boat  round  in  a 
rf.ugh  sea  :  the  boy  fought  with  the  foresail  forward  ; 
tlie  trawl  w  arp  hatl  broken  and  the  trawl  and  gear 
v.cre  gone.  They  had  been  almost  new,  and  repre- 
sented a  sum  of  seventy  pounds. 

None  spoke,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be  said.  A 
misfortune  which  soon  or  late  meets  every  trawler 
had  overtaken  them. 

"  Two  in  three  years,  and  this  not  six  months  old  !  " 
cried  Michclmore. 

The  day  had  just  broken,  and  easterly  a  serrated 
ridge  of  waves  ran  jagged  against  a  thin  lattice  of 
purple  cloud  that  hid  grey  dawn.  Aloft  all  was  clear 
and  the  morning  star  shone  brilliantly. 

"  'Bout  ship  and  home,"  said  Mr.  Major.  "  The 
Lord  gives  and  the  Lord  takes  away." 

"  I  wish  He'd  took  away  the  old  one,  all  the  same," 
growled  Gilberd,  but  not  loud  enough  for  the  skipper 
to  hear  him. 

John  IVLijor  strove  to  note  their  bearings  in  the 
crepuscular  gloom.  Vnr  away  to  the  north  came  a 
glimmer  as  of  lightning  under  the  horizon.  It  was 
the  pharos  of  the  Start,  and  they  laid  their  course 
for  it. 


CHAPTEi;  ^; 


II 


On   the  day  of  Br''.\ham    Regatta  the    haven    kept 
hoh'day,  and  nov.c  reaped  more  bcTiefit  from   this  fact 
than   Mr.  Thomas  Miinday  of  '  The    Sailor's    Knot' 
Oil       ■  nds  and  customers  patronised  him  throughout 
tht      ._    and  many  visitors  also  swelled  his  i^vai,;!  and 
admired  ihe  attractions  of  his  museum.     During  an 
mtcrval  cf  the   afternoon,   when   the   big    craft   were 
racing    and    the    minor    contests     of    rowing     and 
swimming   had    net  begun,   a    company  o[   famih'ars 
assembled  in  the  public  bar  of  the  inn.     Mr.  Tribble, 
the  noisy  fish  salesman,  who  smote  the  table  with  his 
fist,  was  there,  and   Mr.   Memery,  ap.other   fish  sales- 
man, kept  him  company  ;  Brok'enshire  and  his  crew 
spoke  with  Dick  \\arwe!l,  w  ho  had  got  a  new  pair  of 
trousers   and    was    making    many   jests   at    his   o-  n 
expense.      Titus  Teach   sat   apart    with    the   fanatic, 
Larkin,  and  discussed  ethical  questions.     They  seemed 
largely   out   of   place    in  the  reek  and  din  of  'The 
Sailor's    Knot,'  but    fishermen    are    fond  of  religious 
argument,  and  few  can  listen  to  a  debate  upun  morals 
without  presently  uttering  their  own  opinion. 

Varwcll  was  talking  to  J^rokenshire  about  his 
brother-m-law,  Ned  Major. 

"  I've  always  had  a  high  opirfon  of  the  young 
sliavcr,  and  I'm  very  glad  ^he's  settled  to  the  shorn 
Too  many  round  pegs  in  square  holes  as  it  is.  Tiie 
world  s  full  of  'em  ;  that's  why  it  wobbles  so.     Look 
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at  me.  I  don't  belong;-  to  this  vorld  at  all  really,  any 
more  than  this  pair  of  twccd  ba^s  belonged  to  my 
legs  yesterday.  I'm  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole,  if 
ever  there  was  one — far,  far  ahead  of  my  time — like 
all  great  men.  But  young  Nerl  Major  is  built  for 
the  land,  antl  when  I  was  up  that  way,  taking  the  air 
on  the  cliff,  I  met  him  in  the  corn  and  gave  him  some 
good  advice." 

"  And  what  did  you  get  for  it  ?  "  a>ked  Billy  Trust, 
of  the  'Night  Hawk.'  " 'Tisn't  much  you'd  do  for 
nought." 

"  You're  wrong  there :  for  my  opinions  I've  never 
been  known  to  charge.  The  worth  of  advice  depends 
on  them  that  take  it.  But,  with  my  vcgciarian  views, 
I'm  glad  to  have  Xed  up  on  Berry  Head,  because 
now,  if  I  chance  to  want  a  fresh  turnip  from  the 
earth,  or  a  handful  of  kerning  corn,  I  can  help  myself. 
Tis  little  enough  to  ask  from  n.y  fellow  man,  yet 
scjme  have  denied  it,  as  you  know.  I've  gone  to 
prison  before  to-day  for  eating  a  swede — that's  grand 
old  England!" 

"  You  wasn't  sent  to  quod  for  eating  a  swede," 
declared  Mr.  Munday,  from  behind  the  bar.  "  You 
was  sent  for  stealing  a  swede." 

"  And  what  if  nature  makes  my  belly  hungry  and 
man  keeps  my  pocket  empty  at  the  same  time  ? 
Here  am  I,  an  immortal  soul  on  one  side  of  a  hedge, 
and  here's  the  fruits  of  the  earth  on  t'other.  There's 
nobody  in  sight  to  explain  my  views  to,  and  Nature 
says,  '  Eat  and  go  on  your  way  and  be  useful.  You 
owe  it  to  the  human  race  to  act  a  man's  part  and  fit 
yourself  for  the  battle  of  life.'  If  'twas  a  sinner's  act 
to  take  one  s.nall  swede,  so  that  I  might  support  my 
.system  till  I  got  to  the  next  licensed  house,  then  let 
it  be  so.  But  'twould  have  been  a  fool's  act  to  have 
refused  Nature's  offer.  And,  be  it  a.;  'twill,  I  suppose 
every  sane  man  v.ould  rather  be  a  sinner  than  a 
fool." 
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"  That's  a  nice  question,"  said  Mr.  Memcrv,  who 
was  metaph>'sical  when  he  had  leisure.  "  'twould 
stand  a  lot  of  ar^^ument  for  and  against.  Which 
would  \\u  rather  be  reckoned,  James  Tribble?" 

"  I'd  rather  be  reckoned  what  I  am — nci':hcr  one 
nor  t'other."  replied  the  big  man. 

"  That's  no  answer.  Present  company  excepted, 
of  course— but,  for  argument's  sake,  which  would 
you  choose  for  to  be  ?  " 

"I'd  be  a  fool,"  declared  Thomas  Munday ; 
'•  because  heaven  looks  after  them,  whereas  t'others' 
are  the  devil's  job." 

"A  very  good  an.^wer,"  admitted  Mr.  Memerv. 
"Who'll  better  it?" 

"  It  may  be  a  very  good  answer,  but  it  isn't  true,' 
observed  Mr.  Peach. 

One  or  two  men  laughed. 

'•  Be  you  on  the  side  of  the  knaves  then,  Titus  ? " 
asked  Dick  Varwell. 

"  T  hope  not— in  fact,  you  all  very  well  know  I'm 
not,"  answered  the  sail  tanner.  "But  'twas  on  this 
very  subject  me  and  Larkin  here  were  speaking.  He 
says  that  Jehovah's  active  as  ever  He  was,  only  not 
so  much  in  n  en's  eyes— shy  like,  and  not  .showing 
Hisself  so  free  in  bush  or  mount  as  of  old.  And 
i  say  that  God  don't  interfere  with  us  nothing  near 
so  often  as  He  did  in  the  days  of  the  Book." 

'•  Right  you  are,  Titus  !  "  cried  Tumbledown  Dick' 
"I  never  guessed  you'd  got  the  wit  to  mark  that; 
and  yet  how  can  any  man-jack  of  you  but  see  it,  if 
he  knows  his  Bible  ?  Every  joltcr-head  that's  learned 
to  read  must  know  it  is  so.  The  Almighty  always 
took  good  care  to  have  the  last  word  with  they  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  He  hit  'em,  waking  and  sleeping  ;  He 
kept  'em  stewing  in  their  own  ^juice  from  the'  day 
they  was  born  till  the  day  they  died  ;  and  a  natural 
death  was  about  the  last  thing  the  poor  toads  could 
expect  or  hope  for.     Life  was  a  night.mare  for  'em. 
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and  the  knaves  dian't  ^ct  any  show  at  all  by  all 
accounts  in  them  days ;  but  now  they're  up  on  top 
every  time  with  the  oysters  and  champagne,  whereas 
the  fools  be  only  their  footstools,  to  be  kicked  out 
of  the  road  when  not  wanted." 

"  There's  the  next  world,  however — \-ou  seem  to 
forget  that,"  said  Larkin. 

"  Is  there  ? "  asked  Dick,  "  Vou  say  so,  but 
a  '^ood  many  people  quite  as  clever  as  you,  and  a 
good  few  even  cleverer,  say  there  isn't  the  next 
world.     And   I'm  one  of  them." 

'•  So  much  the  nastier  surprise  you'll  have  when 
y.Ai  ,^et  to  it."  retorted  Larkin.  "  Who's  going  to 
read  l:he  riddle  of  this  world  away  from  tlie  light 
of  l-.eaven  and  hell  ?  Wliat's  this  world  but  an  un- 
fini.-,hcd  thing  without  a  head  or  a  tail?  But  I  tell 
you  that  'twill  have  both  afore  'tis  burnt  up;  aiid 
the  h.ead  of  it  be  in  heaven  and  the  tail  of  it  be  in 
he!!.  And  that's  justice.  And  if  even  such  worms 
as  us  can  see  that  heaven  and  hell  be  part  of  the 
plan  for  common  fairness,  thc-i  how  much  more  can 
GA  A'mighty  ^ee  it  ?  " 

"  lusticc  be  the  thing,  and  I  ask  for  no  more," 
declared  INIr.  Tribblc,  banging  the  table. 

"  'Tis  what  we  all  pretend  we  want,  but  what  we 
none  fif  us  would  have  for  the  world,"  answered  Dick. 
"Show  me  the  man  who's  just  come  from  getting 
st.uk  justice,  and  I'll  show  you  somebody  that's 
raw  inside  and  out — whosoever  he  is.  Justice  be  the 
last  thing  a  sensible  man  would  cry  for,  if  he  could 
see  what  it  looked  like  and  feel  what  it  felt  like 
first." 

"  Such  as  you  have  reason  tc  say  that,  no  doubt," 
a!iswered  Tribblc  ;  "  because,  if  you  got  justice, 
they'd  put  you  away  once  for  all  as  a  disgrace  to 
civilisation  and  a  blot  on  the  earth  in  general  ;  but 
you  stand  for  yourself  and  not  for  anybody  else." 
''  No   man   ought   to   be   afraid  of  justice— not  if 
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hc_s  a  j^ood  u-orkin-  Cl.ristian,"  shouted  Larkfn 
Tnublcs  n<,^ht  there  ;  an.i  that's  uhv  true  Chri-hn 
men  arc  content  and  p  their  way 'and  wal  thci 
turn  Because  they  kn.nv  that  time  is  nothing 
bc.Kie  of  ctern.ty.  and  that,  afore  eternity  bcS 
naked  justjce  uil!  be  done  on  every  human  creature ' 

askod'l  ,•  /'"  \  ^"''   ''"'^'"   ^■""'"  ^'^  '^'''^  to  see?'" 
asked   iirokenshue. 

"^c.s,   that    he    does,'   answered    Dick      "  T  nr' ;,i 

he  beat  of  Jud.^ment  and  watch  their  friends  come 
up,  and  shake  their  heads  when  the  balance  was  on 

he  wron,^  s,de  of  the  books.  I  can  see  em  shru^ain" 
the.r  shoulders  and  smacking  their  lips.  '  Ah  -  S 
goes    Tumbledown    Dick    to    his   ho     corner        And 

uea,  .     isut    a    f^ne   thmg    justice.'     There'll    be    no 
d.sm,.s.smg  ^.th  a  caution  on  the  Last  Day  •  therein 

t  on    the     I  T  T  f'  ^^^  '^''''-     -^"^  -f  "^^  tried 
t  on,  they  d  be  the  first  to  pull   His  holy  slccve- 

one    each    s,de-and    remind   Him    that   jus  ice  was 
justice  and  mustn't  be  tampered  with-       ^ 
Here  Mr.  Munday  intervennd 

yo:ss:^''^i^^''^'^-^^^-^--^.orout 

the"tTamn"'<r'"  ""f  '^f^^'^^^'^^ot  me,"  answered 
rnc  tramp.  I  m  only  showing  'cm  how  thcv  look 
and   how    their_  dirty  little  thoughts   look     n    de  ent 

i  ski  "o" h'i'"'"^'  •'  ?"^'^  '^^  ^">^  '-"  -  ^ 
Ti    '        M        ,   P^''''^   ^^  "'■"d,   call  out  for   that' 

^:LC:l.li'''''  '-''    '^^-    '^^    -'  -^^    I    -ear 

harbuu.   and  some  departed  to  follow  the  sport   but 
others  remamed  to  talk  and  drink  ^      ' 

■Ir.  Larkin  resented  Tumbledown  Dick's  scornful 
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"  Lark  in 

side  of 

cis  come 

was  Oil 
iruggin- 
I  !  there 

'.     And 

■•    Dear, 

be    no 

there'll 
n-made 

Larkin 


speeches,  and  they  were  still  exchanging  fierce 
argu;nents  when  there  entered  an  unusual  visiter  in 
the  shape  of  John  Major. 

"  Vou  must  excuse  me,  Thomas,"  lie  said  ;  "  but 
you  know  I'm  teetotal.  I've  looked  in  because  I 
want  to  speak  to  M emery  here.  But  I  can  take  a 
b'lttlc  of  ginger  beer  for  the  good  of  the  house,  if 
you  please." 

"  ^'ou'm  very  welcome,  drink  or  no  drink,"  answered 
the  publican. 

Then  Mr.  Major  went  and  sat  by  the  fish  .salesman. 
Their  talk  was  personal,  and  only  related  to  a  beam 
and  irons  for  the  new  trawl  of  the  'Jack  and  Lydia.' 

Suddenly,  Broken.shire,  who  had  by  evil  chance 
stayed  longer  in  the  public-house  than  was  w  isc, 
decided  that  here  opened  a  good  opportunity 
to  approach  his  father-in-law  before  an  impartial 
throng.  His  uncle,  seeing  him  rise  and  walk  towards 
Mr.  Major,  endeavoured  to  stop  him,  but  Sam  shook 
otT  Mr.  Teach  and  went  away.  Therefore  Titus,  who 
of  all  things  most  dreaded  a  quarrel,  crept  out  that 
he  might  not  be  criminated. 

No  worse  moment  could  have  been  chosen  by 
Samuel  for  his  challenge.  Only  the  accident  of  the 
lost  trawl  had  prevented  John  Major  frum  completing 
it  reconciliation  at  the  end  of  his  recent  voyage,  but 
he  had  delayed  owing  to  press  of  work  occasioned 
by  the  accident ;  and  now  that  happened  which 
postponed  any  immediate  hope  of  peace. 

"  ?vIorning,  Mr.  Major,"  began  Samuel.  "  Sorry 
to  hear  about  the  trawl.  I  lay  Michelmorc  got  off 
the  marks.     Some  men  can't  see  in  the  dark." 

"  That's  never  been  brought  against  you,  however," 
said  Mr.  Tribble,  and  both  Dick  and  Brokenshire 
laughed  at  the  jest. 

John  Major  seemed  in  doubt  whether  to  answer. 
At  another  time  and  in  another  place  he  -night  have 
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and  had  planned  to  vi.it  his  dau-hlcr's  home  uitliin 
he    week.        ?ut    this    was    neither    the    place    nor 
the  moment  for  that   complete  return   to   friendship 
which  lie  pn)po.sed.  ' 

Broi<cnshires  attitude  appeared  aL,-revsivc  ;  his 
sympatliy  was  not  real  and  was  nut  intended  to 
sound  real.  The  criticism  of  Arthur  Michelmore 
contamed  offence.  Moreover,  Samue!  obviously 
laboured  under  to(j  much  beer. 

.  On  this  count  his  father-indaw  was  minded  to 
Ignore  hnn,  but  the  voun^^cr  man  would  not  be 
Ignored. 

Inhn^M'"'  '"'''  '"  ^'^^  "'-l^t's  work  and  iiad  to  be," 
John   Major  answered. 

"  ^\'f-'"'  f ,  lo"K  -'-^  you're  pleased,  there's  no  need 
for  other  folk  to  be  sorr>'.  And.  .incc  we're  here 
in  compan)-,  pcrhap.  you'll  let  me  .speak  further 
and  ax  yuu,  ,f  I  ,„ay  dare  to  lift  my  voice  afore 
you,  ^^hy  you  treat  me  and  your  dau-htcr  like 
dr    under  your  feet  ?  _   I've  a  ri.ht  to  know,  and     ou 

oi     ul.,a    Ive    been;    but     tis    time    v-ur    stiff  will 
bent  a  b,t    and  I'll  tell  you  for  why. '    I   don't  wa 
your    fr.end.sh<p    God   knows,  and   more   don't    you 

betnl'tl'"'"    '"/^^'"''  ^°  '^^•-  '-^-^   "--  -ill 
be,   and  u  hers  can   take  >-our  place  and    be    proud 

o  have  what  you  don't  w.u.t.     P.ut  outward  c  vili\y 

and  respect,  we  that  are  civil  and  respectful  ourse  ves 

haye  a  ri^^ht  to  a.k.     And  there's  another  :  enera   on 

nsmg   up;    and    what's    my   child    done   that,    whe 

he.  dd    enou:,h  to  toddle  down  the  quay,  hs  ow 

grandfather  won't  look  at  him?     We'm  as  g-^od  a 

you    and    a    s.^^ht    more    Christian-minded, ^or    a' 

UVm'T  ""  '7^''"^  '"^  '^''^  ''^b°"^  God  A'mightv. 
Uem  as  -ood  as  >-ou,  and  a.s  prosperous,  and  as 
honest    anu  as   well  thought  upon.     And       'ly   'tl^ 

mc  out.     .f  Ive   been   crooked,  baii't  y.u  taught  to 
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for'^MVC  cfokcdncss?  If  I've  been  j-ouiv::,  ban't  >'<»" 
tau\;ht  to  furtive  youth  ?  I've  married  your  clauc;hter 
without  y"ur  leave,  and  that's  the  sum  total  of  my 
crime ;  aiul  if  you  can't  forcjive  it  and  f(>r;_jct  it,  then 
you're    no    true    Christian    man    for    all    you    think 


y(ju  are. 


Samuel  swayed  on  his  le^'s  durin;4  llii-.  att.ick,  and 
sat  down  aljruptly  in  Tumbledown  Dick's  lap  at  the 
finish.  Thi-^  accident  ratlicr  sjioilcd  the  effect,  and 
some  men  laui^hed  ;  but  Mr.  Maj^r  did  not  laugh. 
Me  was  impressed  with  Brokenshire's  volubility,  and 
pciccived  that  beer  had  loosened  his  toni^uc. 

"  'Tis  a  pity  y(Ai  spoke  thus  to  me  to-day,  Samuel," 
liC  answc...d  quietly.  "How  great  a  pity  you  may 
come  to  know  later.  I've  nothing  to  say  to  you  at 
present,  for  'tis  my  rule  not  to  waste  words  on  a  man 
In  ilrink.  Vou  may  bluster  as  j'ou  will,  but  your 
own  self  i^  your  answer.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do  now  ;  what  I  was  going  to  do  don't  much  matter 
neither.  I  can  only  say  again  that,  for  all  our  sakes, 
'lis  a  ver\-  unfortunate  thing  we  met  to-day." 

lie  cca.^cd  and  left  the  bar  a  moment  later. 

Thereu[)on  arguments  of  a  fierce  and  fiery  de- 
scription broke  out  among  the  men  ;  but  most  took 
lirokcnshire's  side  and  held  that  he  and  his  wife 
V.  ere  much  wronged  by  Mr.  Major's  attitude.  Larkin, 
Mr.  Munda\-,  and  Mr.  Memcry,  however,  found  it  not 
i:i  them  to  cast  blame  on  Mr.  Major. 

The  problem  presently  reduced  itself  to  a  question 
whether  Samuel  might  be  considered  drunk  or  sober, 
and  Varwel!  instituted  a  variety  of  delicate  tests  w  ith 
which  he  was  familiar  ;  but  Brokenshire  failed  to 
pass  even  the  least  exacting  ordeal,  and,  amid  noi.^c 
and  laughter,  Dick  pronounced  his  friend  to  be 
into.xicated. 

"  Tis  no  good  denying  it,"  he  said  ;  "  you're  in  a 
case  betwixt  market-merry  and  talkative  drunk,  Sam. 
Only  an  early  stage,  but  a  very  unlortunate  one  to 
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reach  just  v.hcn  that  cast-iron,  saintly  cr    .ture  came 

t^.i      7  ■  ,  '"'"'''  >'^"'"  '^'-'^'^^  ^"  -'^'t  -  feu-  rnor 
year,  alcrc  !,.■  li  trust  j'ou.  and  no  doubt  a  condition 
of  for-ivcness  will  be.  the  plcd^^'r  ■'  condition 

•    'V  ^'^'^'f,"^^"*  another  familiar  fl.ru,e  api;earcd 
Hi  shape  of  Mr.  Bolder,  the  barber  'M^pearcd 

"  I  m    j,..,n,..    boys,''  he   .said,   "and    Im    sorry   to 
"oJhVrwi^te?.-'"''""^^  '''''  '"  ^^^  ^^«^"   ^^-- 

insieir  of^ s^irtj^^^h-;;  'If 7'  j^'^'- "  ^^^^-^ 

,    -I    T-      1    ?'.  ^'".->   ^n<^  cn;n.-,  of  the  honest  sons  of 
(I    FrcdencK,  j-ou'll    .scent    the  hair  of   the   uppe 
cla.  es.and  he,  and  tell  'em  they  ban't  .^et  hvrX, 
on   top.  when   ri^.du   ^vell    >-ou   know  thaf  they  a  ,- 

me  Classes— patriot  that  I  am 

Hsked   Mr^M"^'^;""   ''\^^    ^°   '^^^'^   ""''    Frederick  .>" 

bi^  know'lt"'^''-     "^-"-^-"^-lUndevcry- 

"  I  don't  want  to  go,"  declared  Mr.  Bolder     "  I'm 

Irixham  born,  and  should  be  very  well  content    o 

-^-oi,  among  you,  ano       ry  iji, j     ;,.  ^^  the  r?un 

leave"  iutTn'^^'^''^^  "^^  '  "ever  dS  thi  k  ^ 
icave.  But  when  a  man's  married,  he  can't  live  to 
himself  alone-not  if  he  is  a  man.     In  a  wo  d    the 

I'e  Coffin   H  ""^'V'  ^.V'^^^^"^'  '-^'  -^^'h^ro;    u 
ti^e^  Coffin  House  she  will  not  live  in  after  Michael- 

"Silly  .superstition,"  declared  Dick;  "and  vou    as 
Fretick.'"  ""^""'  '''''''  ^^   ^-ck'i/out  The'r: 

barblr'-'r?.^''^''"''"'"^'  '^'■"'^  ^o."  answered  the 

knock  snni.f-."'   ^'""l  "^"^    ^h^   ^"^^l^^nd   as  can 
Knock  superstition  out  of  his  wife-   sn,^   m   .^  u 
vou thnf-   r  „.;ii  T,        "lie,   and  more  have 

reason  in  uh  i''''^^''-  ^^'''^'^'  ^'^^''^'^  ^  ^ort  of  a 
reason  ,n  uhat  she  .says.  Our  child-very  complete 
and  perfect  in  everything-  thoimh  sh.  ^llu^^fll^^ 
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tainly  a  sort  of  a  sotncthitv^  you  m\{i;hi  easily  mistake 
for  a  picture  of  a  coffin-lid  on  her  left  shoulder.  One 
and  all  can  come  aiul  see  it,  if  they  dcuht.  There 
'ti^  ,  arid  what  the  wife  says  is  this  :  Where  will  the 
u' xt  be  inarkcd  ?  And  when  that  woman  don't  ^ct 
an  answer,  she  very  quickly  pushes  ar^rumcnt  tvi 
extremes.  There's  another  .omini^^  I  may  say  in 
confidence,  and  in  the  wife's  opinion  'twill  have  a 
O'ffin  pattern  from  head  to  heel.  She  sees  it  stariir^ 
out  of  her  dreams  ;  and   I'm  short  of  sleep  in  con- 


sequence. 


ith 


)f  the   C 


Mark  y(jur  childei 
snapped  out  Larkin,  "  and  no  other  mark  matters." 

He  was  a  propagandist  without  self-consciousness 
or  tact.  But  Mr.  Bolder  could  not  be  considercil  a 
reliLjious-mindcd  man,  and  he  put  the  interrui)tion 
aside  imi^atiently. 

"  I  say  'tis  all  arrant  nonsense,  and  I  have  no 
duubt  whatever  that  our  ne.vt  will  he  white  as  lather  ; 
but  that's  no  use  aj^ainst  the  wife's  dreams.  I've  '^oi 
to  bend,  and,  in  a  word,  we're  off." 

"  .She  ought  to  trust  more  in  her  God,"  assorted 
Mr.  Larkin,  and  Mr.  Tribble  agreed  with  him. 

"  I  hate  to  hear  of  such  things  in  our  midst,"  said 
the  latter.  "A  woman  in  the  family-way  should 
look  above,  and  not  fret  herself  because  her  dwelling- 
JKHise  happen^  to  be  in  the  shape  of  man's  last  lung 
hou.se  underground.  'Tis  to  challenge  God  and  vex 
Him." 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  Jimmy,"  struck  in 
Dick,  who  ahvajs  argued  against  Mr.  Tribble.  "  The 
barber's  missus  is  quite  right,  and  there's  no  call  to 
drag  in  God  at  all.  'Tis  a  matter  of  science,  and  if 
breeding  women  get  a  bee  in  their  bonnets,  a  lot 
of  harm  may  come  out  of  it.  We  owe  it  to  tiie 
unborn  to  give  'em  every  chance,  and  not  handicap 
'ein  by  v  .  rying  their  poor  mothers  afore  they  are 
iiULeiiv^ci.      ...  nc   iuSiHig  surprijc 
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side    „,K,  ,hcy  do  well  to  be  ..-jHlft,,""' '  °"  """' 
Hec'in'f       [^'      ,  '  f  :    ,^'°''  "^^"^  "iterferc,  because 

EC  to  chuk-h,  a,:  li«  h  ,.?"'T„'f''""'  "™-  ""' 
the  slate,  I  sec  -  thirteen  is  ,' ?  v  h','">'  "=°'''=  °" 
add   it    up   and   ,„,i  o     J    ,  ''  '■■■'  >™''  ^oJ 

Kcchabites"  ""   "    '"■'''''■   '""^    ''"   j"in    the 

goi,"''^''r;,,:f,"S"  "■"^'"ded  Mn  Bolder,  "  „eV= 
MichaclnL'        ^"  """■^="'"  l-e  i„  market  after 
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"  So  like  as  not  I'll  take  it." 

"Vou,  Tumbledown  Dick?"  asked  Billy  Trust,  of 
the  '  Night  Hawk.'  "  And  what's  the  use  of  a  shop 
to  such  as  you  ?  " 

"  For  a  meeting-house,"  declared  Mr.  Varwell,  as 
he  reached  back  his  full  pot.  "  I'm  tired  of  talkinpj 
sense  in  this  bar.  'T would  be  a  fine  thing  to  start 
in  my  own  pulpit — eh  ?  And  take  up  a  collection 
afterwards." 

" 'Tis  you  would  be  took  up,  not  a  collection," 
foretold  Mr.  Trust. 


CHArn-R  vfji 


LllT,,  that  had  dra-gcd  at  sea  for  Xed  Major,  bc-an 
to  race  ahhore.  Hi.-,  days  were  full  and  joyous.  The 
future  looked  radiant ;  and,  thou-h  he  was  at  the  a-^e 
when  humanity  demands  nio.t  from  the  days  to 
come  and  still  trusts  them,  \et  even  san-uinc  and 
happy  Ned  could  sometimes  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  wonder  whetlicr  more  than  his  share  of  'rood 
fortune  had  i:ot  already  fallen  to  him. 

The  labour  he  deli-hted  in  was  not  labour.    Weary 


ant 


rcjoicin-    he   c.tmc    to    the    end    of   each    d 


1    (lay  ; 


hun-ry  to  be  on  the  land,  he  woke  and  went  forth 
agam.  Mr.  Hon.:ywiil  declared  that  such  arduur 
and  enthusiasm  could  not  last.  When  Ned  set  to 
w.,rk_  to  ruad  a-riculture  by  ni-ht,  after  he  had 
practi.-.ed  :t  all  day  ;  when,  more  than  once,  he 
actuauy  fell  asleep  over  his  master's  '  Enc^■clop.•t•dia 
of  I^armmg,  Nicholas  Honeywill  announced  tluit  the 
thm-  was  ab.^urd,  and  warned  Ned  that  there  would 
presently  come  a  revulsion  and  an  anti-climax. 

"Go  easy,"  he  said.     "You  cant   larn  all  there  is 
to  larn   twixt  now  and  Christmas.     I  uon't  have  you 

u'%  \^  ^"^  ''^'""^  '"'  ^^'''  '''^>"'  because  if  you  do, 
there  11  be  a  rebound,  and  presently  you'll  hate  the 
earth  under  your  feet  and  cry  out  for  the  sea 
again. 

Ned  lau;.;hed  at  the  idea  and  redoubletl  his  efforts, 
lie  had    more    in   Ids    life  than  the  farmer  guessed, 
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<.  .a   when  autumn  came  and    the   corn  was  reaped, 
when  the  hunter's   moon   rode  ;.;')lden  aloft  and  the 
roots  were  drawn  from  the  earth,  Ned  did  not  work 
in  lijueliiicss.     For  tb.e  b'ue  sun-bonnet  of  Deborah 
mi'-jht  t;cnerally  be  seen  li.  e  a  behitcd  flower  not  far 
from    her    lover's    point   of  toil.      Tiiey    were    much 
together,    and    the    tjirl's    father    felt    ccmtented    and 
indifferent  ;  but  her  inothier  bec;an  to  i;row  uneasy. 
Mrs.   lloneywill   belonged  to  the  ordinary  t>'pe  of 
mother   whose   eyes    are    blinded    b}-    the  wonderful 
spectacle    of   their    offspring;;.       Did    the}-    rest    upon 
another  woman's   boy  or  girl,  the}-  saw  clearly,  but 
in    the   matter   of  Tom  and   Deborah   she  had  ever 
perceived     latent    possibilities     hidden     from     other 
observers.       Thus    it   came    about    that    when     Tom 
went    to    sea,  his    m-jthcr    suffered    a  very    poignant 
disappointment  ;    and    v.hen    she    began    to    sus-)ect 
an    attachment    bctv/cen     her    daughter    and    John 
I\hijor's  boy,   she  endured    a   new  and  even    greater 
uneasiness.       The   mother   held  that  Deborah  might 
reasonably   look    higher    than     Ncti.      Against    him, 
indeed,  she  had  no  (objection  to  offer  ;  but  after  all, 
he  was      ily  a  fisherman's  son  and  a  paid   labourer 
at  Hcrry.     His  good  qualities  and  genera'  worthiness 
she  did  not  deny  ;  }ct  many  young  men  not  possible 
to  consider  in  connection  with  Deborah  were  as  good 
and  as  worthy.     She  saw  a  growing  danger,  guissed 
Deborah's    secret,    and    decided    that     her     husband 
must    be   told.      l^efore   the  event,   however,  another 
happened,    and    it    was    Ned    himself  and    not    Mrs. 
Hone}-will    wIkj    confessed    to    the    farmer    that    he 
wanted  to  pay  court  to  Deborah. 

The  time  flew,  and  much  that  Ned  had  hoped 
would  be  brought  about  by  time  did  not  happen. 
He  saw  his  father  on  Sundays  as  a  rule,  and  from 
him  learned  how  that  he  was  going  to  visit  Lydia 
and  the  baby,  but  had  been  [prevented  by  an  un- 
happy accident. 
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"I'd  made  up  my  mind  and  fixed  the  vcrr  dav  " 
explained  John.  "Then,  by  il!  chance,  I  fell  upon 
Samuel  Brokcnshire  drunk  at  'The  Sailors  K'not' 
And  -n  It  all  went  to  the  ground,  and  ..till  1  b-'de 
anc^  u-ait  in  patience.  Vm  sorry  t<.  the  heart  for  my 
child,  and  Im  oorry  for  myself;  but  the  fault  isn't 
with  me. 

"I     thou^rht    Sam    uas    as    -ood    as    -old    nou-." 

declared  his   son.     "  Tm    sure    he's    strai^^dit  enou-h, 

(athcr.       Everybody    will     tell     you    the '  same    non-. 

Iwoulw  have  been  a  very  cruel  disappointment  for 

iv>aia,  it  shed  known  the  iukkI  in  store." 

"He's  put  it  off  six  months  by  his  own  act," 
declared  Mr.  Major.  "  Wh.n  I  .au-  him  bosky-eyed 
and  heard  him  talk  to  me  without  respect  or  proper 
tone  of  speech,  I  resolved  to  chan-c  my  mind  If 
they  want  me,  they  must  win  me  ^  an  1  they  know- 
how  tis  to  be  done.  And  this  you  can  tell  Lydia 
too  :  That  tis  a  very  -rcat  -rief  and  rci^ret  to  me 
o  keep  away.  I'm  a  lonely  old  man  according-  to 
the  will  of  rrovKlcnce,  anu  I  don't  repine  at  it  ;  but 
If  she  and  her  husband  will  to  make  me  easier 
then  they  know  how  they  can  brincr  it  about  When 
certain  people  can  tell  me  they  naven't  seen  Broken- 
shire  .so  much  as  fresh  for  si.v  months,  to  Over-ano- 
1  go  ;  but  not  sooner."  ° 

Ned    promised    to    convey   these  conditions,    and 
took  It  upon  him  to  declare  they  would  be  fulfilled 
And    then   he  touched   his    own   affairs  and  told  his 
fether  what  he  had  done  and  v.hat  he  hoped  to  do. 

1  IS  for  them  to  say,"  declared  Mr.  Major  "  Of 
course  tis  a  thin-  of  the  far  future.  For  m')-  part 
1  thmk  shcs  a  very  -ood,  kind-hearted  little  -irl. 
hut  wont  thev  look  hi.^her?" 

;'  l^rmer  will  be  very  well  satisfied,  I  do  bel■c^e." 
said  the  youth.     "  He  married  when  he  was  nineteen 
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well  she  may  do,  and  I  ban't  so  sure  how  she'll  take 
it.  Deb  says  I'm  to  tell  'em  on  mj'  eighteenth 
birthday  ;  and  that  I'm  going  to  do." 

The  great  hour  duly  came  and  with  it  Ned's 
announcement.  lie  put  it  off  until  after  supper  at 
Ikrry  I'arm,  and  then,  at  a  nod  from  Deborah, 
exploded  their  secret  in  the  ears  of  her  parents. 
Ned  insisted  up(jn  the  girl  being  beside  him  at 
the  moment  of  the  confession,  though  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  ;  for  at  such  moments  of  revelation  a 
maid's  own  mother  may  seem  a  stranger,  since  when 
it  comes  to  the  unveiling  of  the  heart's  he;irt,  no 
human  intimacy  or  rclationsh'p  is  ever  clo.ie  enough 
to  make  the  thing  e  isy.  To  many  high  natures, 
indeed,  it  is  never  possible,  and  only  their  own  soul 
can  know  its  secrets. 

]?ut  here  was  a  thing  that  certainly  had  to  be  to!d — 
a  thing  of  every  day,  a  circumstance  only  fraught 
with  precious  wonder  to  Ned  and  Deborah  them- 
selves. 

"  We've  got  a  tremendous  piece  of  news,  master," 
said  the  young  man.  "  And  hov.-  you'll  take  it,  and 
hnw  missis  v.  ill  take  it,  I  can't  guess.  I'm  feared  to 
tell  \-ou  ;  but  'twas  long  since  ordained  bct'vixt  me 
and  Deb  that  cnme  my  eighteenth  birlhda\',  it  should 
out.  In  a  word,  we'm  tokened,  and  have  been  this 
lon;.,ful  time  ;  and  we  do  hope  and  pray  there's 
nothmg  against  it.  We're  cruel  fond  of  each  other, 
and  nothing  will  do  but  we  marry,  corr  j  piescntly. 
Long  ways  off  still,  of  course.  We  v.-ouldn't  hurry 
it  for  an)'thing,  and  for  tliat  matter  I  can't  make  a 
home  fur  Deborah  yet.  IJut  there  it  is  ;  we  won't 
keep  it  hid  no  more,  and  we've  fouiid  it  terrible 
difficult  to  keep  it  hid  at  all,  owing  to  rcjoicinj 
So  much  about  it."' 

"  And  wc'rr  an  old  engaged  couple,  dear  mother," 
said  Deborah.  "  You'd  never  believe  it,  but  Ned 
offered    for    me    two   years    agone.     And    I   couldn't 
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believe  it  mysclf-such  a  bit  of  a  j^irl  as  mc.  But 
lie  would  have  it.  And  I  love  him  with  all  ni>'  heart, 
and  I  hope  you'll  have  nought  to  say  against  it,  for 
we've  long  kncnvn  we  couldn't  live  our  lives  apart, 
haven't  we,  Ned  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  have  ;  and  the  uay  I  don't  see  her  be 
a  blank  day  for  mc  ;  and  I  do  hone,  Mrs.  Ilonej-wiil, 
you'll  not  set  your  face  against  it  ;  for  'twould  knock 
all  the  life  out  of  us,  I  do  assure  you.  There  ne^-cr 
was  two  creatures  more  wrapped  up  heart  and  sou! 
in  each  other." 

Deborah  went  to  her  mother  and  mutely  continued 
the  attack,  by  putting  her  face  against  the  woman's 
and  rubbing  her  little  brown  cheek  on  her  mother's 
ear. 

By  a  sort  c  f  intuition  boy  and  girl  both  felt  where 
the  danger  lay.  Neither  doubted  that  Nicholas 
Honeywill  would  yield.  Ned's  relations  with  his 
master  were  of  the  most  friendly  description,  and 
Nicholas  never  could  deny  his  daughter  anything. 
Indeed,  he  was  not  ill  pleased.  He  had  no  particular 
ambition  for  Deborah,  and  to  see  her  happy  and 
married  to  a  healthy,  simplc-m'nded,  and  steady 
youth  was  all  that  he  desired  or  expected.  She 
would  be  well  off,  and  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  very 
eligible  partner,  even  for  a  prosperous  man  ;  but  l^Ji 
father  waived  prosperity  in  the  cas-:;  of  Ned.  He 
liked  young  Major  well,  and  felt  no  concern  for  his 
future.  With  his  gifts  of  hea'th  and  energy  and 
enthusiasm  he  must  go  far.  He  was  a  born  Varmer, 
and,  as  such,  his  master  felt  nothing  but  kindly 
interest  and  hearty  belief  in  him.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  Ned  as  a  <on-in-law.  Indeed, 
he  looked  farther  ahead  than  the  boy  and  girl,  and 
saw  that  such  an  alliance  miglit  serve  to  suit  him  in 
more  directions  than  one.  His  wife  was  a  weakly 
woman,  Lnd  in  all  probability  would  pass  many  years 
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with  ordinary  human  selfishness,  h.e  weighed  the 
chances  of  content  and  comfort  for  old  age,  and 
saw  in  this  proposition  a  very  satisfactory  soUition 
to  cer*^ain  ultimate  problems. 

VVith  Deborah's  mother,  however,  it  was  otherwise. 
r,cfore  her  husband's  frank  and  friendly  reception  of 
the  news  ;  while  he  congratulated  both  the  lovers, 
hugged  Deborah,  shook  Ned's  hand,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pour  out  an  extra 
i;ightcap  of  si)irits,  his  wife  could  say  but  little.  Her 
attitude,  however,  served  to  damp  the  splendour  of 
the  occasion,  and,  weighing  her  mother's  silence 
against  Mr.  Honeywill's  noise,  Deborah  went  doubt- 
fully to  bed.     Her  betrothed  also  .'^lept  ill. 

Ikcause,  while  the  weaker  lamp,  Mrs.  Honcywill 
none  the  less  carried  the  stronger  tlam.e.  There  were 
nightly  conferences  heard  often,  as  a  murmur,  into 
the  small  hours  by  Deborah,  who  slept  in  a  little 
chamber  immediately  above  her  parents  ;  and  these 
nocturnal  conversations  were  often  known  to  change 
the  outlook  of  Nicholas  Honcywill,  so  that  the 
promise  or  undertaking  over  the  last  pipe  had  nut 
seldom  vanished  before  the  breakfast  cup  of  tea. 

When  Mr.  Honcywill  announced  that  he  had 
'  slept  on  '  such  and  such  a  proposition,  it  meant  in 
reality  that  he  had  slept  a  good  deal  less  than  usual, 
and  that  his  wife  had  succeeded  in  changing  his  in- 
tentions or  opinions  before  she  suffered  him  to  enter 
oblivion. 

Tom'ght  Deborah  knew  that  the  murmur  would 
be  heard  in  her  parents'  room,  and  she  was  not  mis- 
taken, Without,  of  course,  distinguishing  any  word, 
she  was  generally  able  to  form  an  accur.^.te  guess  at 
the  discussion  and  its  course.  First  there  usually 
liappencd  the  gentle  sound  of  her  molher's  voice, 
followed  by  loud,  emphatic  utterances  from  her 
father.  Then  the  gentle  voice  ran  on,  like  water, 
;in(l    thr    InnH    \-oiVr>    (Trarlnnllu   rh.nno-fd    and    thinned 
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off,  as  thousjh  somebody  was  slowly  drownin;^  in  the 
cunent  The  (hiratioii  of  the  contest  varied  ;  the 
climax  was  usually  the  same.  There  came  sin-le 
notes  from  the  husband,  and  at  last  a  few  very 
loud,  exasperated  explosions.  Sometimes  an  oath 
]icnetrated  liic  cci!in_L,f  and  reached  Deborah's  car. 
Tl'.ese  frenzied  expletives  indicated  that  her  father 
had  given  in.  Then  followed  a  last  ripple  from  the 
gentler  throat,  and  silence  dropped  her  curtain  on 
the  play. 

But  to-night  Deborah  could  not  understand  the 
trend  of  events.  She  anticipated  a  very  long  dis- 
cussion, and  in  her  own  bosom  burned  defiance  of 
maternal  authoritj-  or  any  other.  She  told  herself 
that  though  her  father  might  yield  a  score  of  times, 
yield  she  would  not.  I'or  once  her  humble  spirit  was 
afiirmed  be>ond  any  gainsaying  or  argument,  for  did 
not  Ned  .-,ignify  her  life?  In  this  frame  of  mind  she 
lent  an  ind.fferent  car  t^  the  p..rental  duet,  and  tuld 
herself  thai,  though  her  father  and  mother  might 
discuss  the  situation  until  morning,  the  event  was 
sure  anl  beyond  any  human  power  to  interrupt. 

To-nig'iil.  h  'wever,  Mrs.  Honcywill  herself  was 
half  hearted,  aiid  made  but  a  weak  objection  to  the 
plans  of  the  young  people.  She  appealed  to  Mr. 
Honeywiil's  pride — a  jjoor  choic  'jecause  pride  was 
no  quality  of  his.  Ik-  lacked  even  that  measure  of 
the  emotion  to  be  called  a  virtue  ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, his  wife  considered  the  importance  of  looking 
higher  for  Deborah,  reminded  him  of  Deborah's 
expensive  education,  and  dwelt  upon  their  daughter's 
})hysical  charm,  spiritual  grace,  and  many-sided 
fascination,  Nicholas  cut  her  short.  He  admitted  all 
these  things  but  declared  that  they  had  no  right 
or  reason  to  look  higher  than  a  good,  healthy, 
hearty,  and  hunourablc  young  man  in  their  0'\n 
station  of  life. 

"  Which    Ned    Major   is,"   he    declared ;    "  and    if 
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yiHi'vc  a  fault  to  find  in  him,  I'll  give  it  all  up  and 
scud  him  about  his  business,  and  forbid  the  marria^^e 
to-morrow;  but  rii;ht  well  you  know  there's  no  real 
fiult  in  him,  and  you're  far  too  straii;ht  a  woman  to 
pretend  that  there  is  one.     And  what  you'd  like,  in 
plain  Ent^li.-.h,  is  for  Deb  to  marry  above  her  station  ; 
and    that's  a  lapse  from    your    usual    lofty   common 
sense.     Besides  all  that,  I'll  be  honest  with  yuu  and 
tell  you  that  I'm  thinking  of  myself  as  well  as  them. 
The    Lord's    willed,   seemingly,   that    I'm    to    be    a 
widower,  and  outlive  you  by  a  doubtful  number  of 
years.     Well,  of  course  the  man  that  had  been  your 
husband  would  never  have  no  use  for  another  woman, 
so  I  can't  get  awaj-  from  the  thought  that,  if  I   can 
keep    Deborah,   'twould    be   a   comfort    to    me— and 
doubtless  a   C(jmfort  to  you  to  know   it  fn^m    >-our 
shining  place.     And  if,  in   the  years  to  come,   Ned 
took  her  and  took  over  Berry,  I  could  bide  with  them 
and  watch  over  'em  ;    and   Deborah  would  do   what 
a  daughter  can  to  ease  my  declining  years." 

Mrs.  Honeywill  turned  away  from  him  in  her  bed 
and  gasped  against  the  wall. 

She  was  wounded  to  the  very  heart.  Her  husband 
had  revealed  a  side  of  his  nature  unexposed  until 
now,  and  unseen  through  nineteen  long  years  ot 
wedded  life. 

"  I  see  your  plans,"  she  said.  "  I'm  sorry  that  I 
should  linger  here,  bul  that's  no  fault  of  mine. 
Doubtless  I  shall  be  carried  away  pretty  soon,  then 
you  can  make  your  own  arrangements  ;  but  you 
must  excuse  me  for  waiting  the  Lord's  time.  Cer- 
tainly I've  no  further  wish  to  stop — not  after  what 
r\e  heard  to-night." 

It  was  his  turn  to  protest;  but  she  refused  to  hear 
any  apologies ;  in  fact,  bade  him  be  silent  rather 
sharply. 

They  lay  in  wretchedness  side  by  side,  and  heaved 
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Their  misery  of  soul  was  i^rcat  until  sleep  lind  pity 
on  them.  Tiic  man  was  ashamed  of  wliat  he  had 
revealed,  and  felt  quite  crushed  beneath  her  satire ; 
the  woman  suffered  two  troubles.  She  was  ecjncerncd 
to  think  her  little  maid  must  fall  far  short  of  the 
great  match  that  she  had  .sometimes  hoped  and 
dreamed  ;  because,  mother  fashion,  she  had  never 
perceived  that  Deborah  was  not  for  all  markets  ;  and 
she  felt  cruelly  perturbed  and  amazed  at  her  husbantl's 
cold-blooded  calculations  for  a  future  she  would  nut 
share. 

Meanwhile,  '^  -borah,  with  small  cars  pricked  to 
listen,  was  puzi,ied  that  the  usual  melody  of  a  talk 
between  her  father  and  mother  after  they  had  retired 
fell  now  into  such  unfaiiiiliar  cadence  and  such  speedy 
peace. 


CHAPTER  IX 


An  evening  came,  but  not  until  six  months  were 
past,  whcr.  Mr.  Major  actually  .^et  out  to  visit 
OverL;anj::  and  make  friends  with  his  own.  W  ith 
some  serious  fjualms  that  desire  was  defeating 
conscience  did  he  go,  but  none  could  say  a  worci 
against  the  conduct  of  Samuel  ;  indeed,  all  united 
to  praise  him,  and  Samuel  himself,  who  heard  from 
a  friend  concerning  his  father-in-law's  express  de- 
termination, had  faced  the  probation  in  undeviating 
virtue,  and  he  had  nearly  come  well  through  it. 
But  his  evil  star  led  him  twice  into  Start  Bay  a 
fortnight  before  the  six  months  were  ended,  and, 
unknown  to  Samuel,  much  of  an  unpleasant  character 
was  destined  to  happen  as  the  result  of  this  error. 
Now  he  and  Lydia  knew  that  the  time  set  by  Mr. 
Major  was  past,  and  they  waited  with  no  small 
anxiety  for  his  advent.  It  was  thanks  largely  to 
L>dia  that  Sam  had  come  through  the  ordeal  so 
successfully.  Intieed,  she  felt  proud  of  herself,  and 
believed  that,  after  so  long  a  period  of  well  doing, 
her  husband  would  back^^lide  no  more.  In  the  matter 
of  beer,  his  behaviour  had  certainly  been  beyond  all 
praise,  and  even  at  Christmas  time  none  saw  Sam 
so  much  as  exhilarated.  lie  had  worked  hard  and 
saved  money.  All  this  Lydia  knew,  but  she  did  not 
know  of  the  recent  nocturnal  raids  on  Start  Bay. 
indeed  none  at  Brixham  so  much  as  guessed  it,  for 
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the  reputation  of  the  '  Ni<,rht  Hawk 'had  undergone 
a  chaiv^c.  It  was  the  unscrupulous  Billy  Trust  who 
thus  tfuipted  his  skipper  on  certain  dark  winter 
mights  to  trade  upon  their  improved  credit,  and 
excellent  financial  results  rewarded  them.  The  fish 
taken  in  these  hauls  were  scjld  at  Torqua>' ;  therefore 
none  happened  to  be  the  wiser.  The  sequel  rested 
wiii.  other  mrn  directly  involved. 

It  was  half-past  ci^dit  o'clock  when  John  Alajor 
set  out,  and  his  way  took  him  aloni;  the  quay  past 
•The  Sailor's  Knot.'  Me  had  c.jme  back 'unex- 
pectedly from  the  Land's  End,  and  it  struck  him 
that  his  visit,  partaking  thus  of  a  surprise,  might  be 
all  the  more  welcome  to  Lydia  and  her  husband. 

Now,  however,  as  he  approached  the  inn,  I\Ir. 
Major  perceived  two  fishermen  in  front  of  him. 
They  passed  ahead  under  a  lamp-post,  and  the  light 
fiashed  —ion  their  liats  and  shoulders.  lie  did  not 
however,  recognise  them  until  he  was  quite  close  ;' 
but  then  they  s{)oke,  and  he  heard  Samuel  Broken- 
shire  bid  the  other  go  and  return  quickly.  There- 
upon Billy  Trust  went  his  wa\-  down  to  the  harbour 
and  Samuel  entered  '  The  Sailor's  Knot.' 

This  unexpected  incident  arrested  Mr.  Major's 
progress.  He  could  not  find  reasonable  fault  with 
Brokenshire  for  calling  at  an  inn,  but  he  had  counted 
upon  findmg  him  at  home  to-night,  lie  considered 
his  course,  and  determined  to  leave  Sam  a  clear  half- 
hour.  Then  he  would  satisfy  himself  that  he  had 
left  Mr.   Munday's  bar. 

As  he  hesitated,  the  ragged  form  of  Dick  Varwell 
glowed  for  a  moment  in  the  stream  of  light  that 
shone  out  of  '  The  Sailor's  Knot '  ;  then  he  entered 
and  disappeared.  Others  followed  him,  and  the 
burly  Mr.  Tribblc  was  of  the  number. 

John  Major  lighted  his  pipe,  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  went  down  the  quay.  A  slow  and  heavv  feelin.rr 
oi    disappointment  at   this   incident   got   hold    upon 
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him.  N"  spark  cf  imnginaticn  could  be  said  to 
bflunc:  to  Mr.  Major,  and  yet  he  had  often  dwelt 
throiirdi  the  niL^ht-uatchcs  on  tins  reconciliation  ;  he 
had  imticii)atcd  it  with  interest  and  nwt  wilhoiit 
emotion,  lie  thrust  the  present  accident  out  of  his 
mind  as  a  thini;  of  no  account.  Mc  tramped  the 
deserted  (luay,  marked  Billy  Trust  return  and  enter 
the  inn,  heard  a  clock  chime  twice. 

Tpon  the  stroke  of  n.inc,  assurini,^  his  soul  very 
steadfastly  that  Samuel  was  now  liomr  a'^N'iin,  .Mr. 
.Major  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  .set  off  for  Over- 
'^.uvj;.  Van  he  had  to  pass  the  public-housc  before 
lie  reached  it,  and  it  happened  now  that  he  did  not 
pass,  but  entered. 

Much  had  fallen  out  while  the  fisherman  walked 
up  and  down  under  Kin;^^  William's  st.itue,  and  now 
John  Major  found  himself  thru-t  into  the  very  heart 
of  a  broil  that  shattered  his  own  project  d\u\  sent 
him  home  an  an-ry  and  unhapp\'  man. 

A  trat^ctly  burst  upon  'The  Srolor's  KucjI  '  while 
Lydia's  father  smoked  his  pipe,  and  an  evening  that 
bet^an  in  peace  ended  with  such  a  storm  as  Mr. 
Munday's  house  of  entertainment  had  never  known 
until  that  ni<^ht. 

When  Brokcn,-.hire  went  in,  his  seco-  l  hand,  Mr. 
Mutter,  with  another  nsherman  or  two,  had  already 
arrived,  and  the  innkeeper  was  bargainini;  for  a  very 
sinj^mlar  crab  taken  in  a  trawl  on  the  prccedin;.;  day. 
He^  offered  a  shillinl,^  but  the  owner  demanded 
eighteenpence.  The  laarj^ain  was  struck  at  one  and 
three,  with  a  pint  of  beer  thrown  in.  Then  Dick 
Varwcll  and  Mr.  Tribble  arrived.  The  latter  had 
news  for  Brokenshire.  Tribble  usually  declared  him- 
self on  the  side  of  those  who  made  free  with  Start 
Bay  ;  but  he  was  a  timid  spirit  in  war,  thou'^h  noisy  in 
peace,  and  now  he  came  with  a  warning  to  Samuel. 

He  beckoned  Brokenshire  aside,  and  broke  to  him 
some  bad  news. 
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"  You'll  do  wc'l  to  clear  out  of  this  and  c?et  home 
or  else  to  sea  afore  the  trouble  comes.  There's  an 
ugly  storm  brewing  for  you,  and  it's  like  to  burst 
here  any  minute.  Your  last  little  jaunt  have  given 
j-ou  away,  and  since  thcj-  can't  catch  >-ou  on  the 
sea,  they  be  coming  to  have  it  out  ashore." 

"Let  em.  We're  good  enough  for  all  the  crabbors 
at  Hall  Sands  and  Ece  Sands  too,  I  reckon" 
answered  the  master  of  the  'Night  Hawk.' 

"  Well  said.  Sam  I  "  cried  Dick! 

"That  resolute  black  beggar,  Chris  King,  he  is 
brmgmg  'em  over  ;  and  there's  spies  about  that  ban't 
on  your  side,  so  they'll  kn.jw  \vhrv.  to  find  you 
King's  got  proofs,  and  he  says  hos  going  to  have 
Jorty  shillmgs  or  a  month '  out  of  you  into  the  bar- 
gam,"  continued  Tribble. 

Sam's  eyes  bla/.cd.     He  and  King  had  long  been 
loes.  ^ 

"By  God,  he  shall   then!     And   111  see   what  we 
can  do  for  our  side." 

Brokenshire  called  Mutter,  and  when,  some  minutes 
later,  Billy  Irust  and  other  friends  joined  the  thron  ' 
they  heard  the  news  and  felt  acutely  interested. 

Mr.  Muiulay,  quite  ignorant  of  the  pendinsi 
catastroi^he,  ..howed  his  new  crab  to  a  fisherman. 

And  then  four  strangers  entered  together.  They 
whispered  at  the  door,  looked  about  them,  marked 
13rokcnshirc  with  his  companions,  and  then  came  up 
to  the  bar.  ^ 

Munda}-    knew    none   of    them,    but    Tribble   did 

1  he  big  man  already  began  to  feel  alarm.     But  after 

his    many  valiant   utterances   concerning   Start  Bay 

and  illegal   fishing,  he  could  not  well  retreat  at  this 

crisis. 

King  paid  no  heed  to  Tribble.  He  bc<ran  a  -encril 
discourse  intended  for  other  cars,  but  addres^sed  to 
iMr.  Aiunday. 

"We've    stepped    over    from     Tor    Cross    to    say 
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a  thine;  or  two  to  a  man  not  a  mile  from  this  bar. 
Ana  we've  come  to  do  what  the  law's  too  weak 
to  do  by  the  look  of  it.  It  may  seem  a  very  fine 
ioke  to  sneak  the  living  of  other  men  by  night, 
and  hang  out  false  numbers  and  hide  your  lights, 
and  tell  lies  if  you're  caught  at  it ;  but  we  at  Tor 
Cross  reckon  it's  neither  worse  nor  better  than  dirty 
sh.op-lifting  ;  and  we  albO  reckon  the  man  that  would 
steal  othoV  men's  fi>h,  would  just  so  soon  steal  the 
watches  out  of  their  fobs.  That's  what  we  think,  and 
we  want  a  certain  crooked  chap  who  sails  out  of 
r.rixliam  to  know  it." 

"And  who  might  he  be,  Chris  King?"  asked 
Samuel,  gripping  an  empty  pot. 

'■  He's  a  hookem-snivey  blackguard  called  Sam 
r>r. >kenshire,''  answered  the  big  black  man;  "and 
I'vC  come  here  to-night  to  pay  off  a  score  or  two 
against  him  ;  and  see  if  he's  so  brave  face  to  face 
with  an  honest  man  is  he  is  by  night  on  the  sea 
with  them  cither  rascals  that  go  in  his  boat." 

"Well,  I  won't  keeji  \ou  waiting,"  answered 
Brokenshire.  "  Vou've  been  fretting  your  heart 
out  for  this  a  longful  time,  and  I've  heard  what 
)ou'vc  been  saying  all  about  too.  I've  laid  low 
of  late,  for  piivate  reasons,  but  this  lets  me  out  I 
reckon  ;  and  the  man  as  calls  me  a  hookem  ^nivey 
blackguard's  put  himself  outside  law." 

He  walked  up  to  King  and  hit  him  on  the  chest. 
The  longshoreman  countered  on  Sam's  head  and 
knocked  hi.o  cap  off.  In  a  moment,  as  though  this 
was  the  signal,  the  others  fell  on  Saul  Mutter, 
Trust,  and  Varwcll,  and  the  din  and  dust  of  battle 
>\vift!y  rf)se.  Mr.  Tribble,  whose  great  fists  had 
banged  many  a  table,  but  nothing  olse,  got  into 
a  corner,  where  he  escaped  with  a  few  kicks  as  the 
fighters  whirled  round  him.  He  towered  there  with 
his  sheep's  eyes  rolling  and  his  red,  shaking  wattles 
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musr  -;,  nnd   hi-   lean  carcase  was    ...on   in   the   sau-- 
dust  with  a  bloody  nose  ;    but  the  other    men   were 
more     equally     matched.         V     Brixham     fisherman 
quickly  en-a-cd  Dick's  conqueror,  while   Billv  Trust 
and    Mutter    fou-ht   each    his    furious    crabber;    out 
the  n   ddle  of  the  public  bar    was  entirely  occupied 
with    Sam    and    Mr.    Kin-.      Thev    were    both    too 
iarxj;e   for    such    a    narrow   arena.     Tots    and   'Tlasses 
rolled   and    crashed   upon    the   floor,  while    the    men 
swayed  this  way  and  that  a-ainst  the  walls.     As  often 
as    this    happened.  Mr.    Munday's    museum  suffered, 
and     before    the    battle    was    ended    manv    -f    his 
treasures   in    splintered    ruins,  strewed    the    bar       \ 
policeman  had  run  up  in  response  to  the  publican's 
shrill    summons  ;    but  he    was   elderlv,  and  doubted 
the    powers   of  one  among  so  many.     Therefore  he 
looked  in  and  then  hurried  out  a-ain  and  blew  his 
whistle.       Loafers    ran    up    from    the    darkness    at 
sound    of    the    hubbub,  and    the    combatants    were 
torcibiy  separated,  long  before  anv  but  Mr.  Varwcll 
could  be  said  to  have  had  enou-h'.     Mr.  Mutter  had 
nearly    beaten  his  cra!)ber,  while  another  Start  I^ay 
man    was    getting    the   better    of    M,-.    Trust      Kin- 
and    Lrokenshire   punished    each    other   very   badly 
and     when     John     Major    elbowed    his  way  through 
the  crowd  he  saw  his  son-in-law  sitting  in  a  cornier 
bleeding  from  mouth  and  ears.     The  men  had  closed 
and    iallen   just    before  being  separated,  and    Kin-s 
arm     was    broken    b>-    contact    with    an    iron-legged 
table.     Immense  damage    to    the   decorations  of 'the 
bar  were  also  done,  and  a  space  of  time,  not  much 
exceeding  two  minutes,  had  sufficed  largely  to  ruinate 
the  famous  chamber. 

John  Major  did  not  stay.  He  marked  the  scene, 
learnt  that  certain  crabbers  had  come  over  to  fi-ht 
with  the  crew  of  the  'Night  Hawk,'  and  observed 
that  they  had  effected  their  purpose.  'I  hen  he 
abanrloned   his  own   entpmr!*-."   -.r-..-?  -.i .-..-. ^    i.   „^       i  t- 
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was  much  distressed  and  especially  puzzled  before 
the  ways  of  Providence  in  connection  with  his 
daughter. 

The  police  appeared  a  few  minutes  after  John 
.Major  left  'The  Sailor's  Knot,'  but  several  of  the 
combatants  had  departed  before  they  did  so.  Billy 
Trust,  with  Saul  Mutter  and  their  opponents,  escaped 
through  a  side  door.  Mr.  Tribblc  also  succeeded  in 
doinc? 'the  like  ;  but  Kinj:^  had  to  go  to  the  cottage 
hospital,  and  two  policemen  desired  to  convey 
Samuel  to  the  station. 

He  absolutely  declined  to  go,  however,  and  Dick 
Varwell,   rising    from    his    temporary    re.sting-placc 
under  the  table,  argued  with   wide  technical   know- 
ledge   to    show   why    Mr.    Brokenshire    should    be 
allowed  to  depart  in   peace.     It  was  explained   and 
admitted  that  the  Start  Bay  men  first  outraged  law 
and  order.     They  had   indeed   come  over  with  that 
object.     To  punish  a  man  who,  under  gross  provo- 
cation,  had    defended    his    good    name    in    the  only 
possible  manner,  was  an  outrage  and  quite  contrary 
to   law.     Moreover,  everybody   knew  where  Samuel 
dwelt,  and  if  a  warrant  was  issued,  it  must  be  easy 
to  serve  it.     Tumbledown  Dick  gained  his  point,  and 
Samuel,  blind  in  one  eye,  was  led  home  to  vinegar 
and  brown    paper.     The   inn   was  shut   up  an  hour 
before  closing  time,  and  Mr.  Munday  did  not  disdain 
to  drop  a   tear  amid  the  ruins  of  so   many  unique 
treasures. 

Next  morning  policemen  arrived  on  the  hillside 
at  Brixham,  and  e\cry  casement  framed  a  woman's 
head,  frf  m  the  top  of  Ovcrgang  to  the  bottom,  as 
the  officers  drew  up  at  I\lr.  Brokenshirc's  home. 
Samuel  was  wanted,  not  for  the  riot  of  the  preceding 
evening,  but  for  poaching  in  Start  Bay,  and  the 
evitlcncc  ampl\'   justified    a  warrant.     The   battered 
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"  Twill  be  the  choice  of  a  fine  or  a  fortnight"  he 
said  to  his  distracted  wife  ;  "  the  pitcher's  went  to 
the  well  once  too  often.  Keep  up  your  pecker  and 
don  t  expect  me  again  for  a  bit.  I've  often  counted 
on  this  happening,  and  I  shall  go  to  prison  a^  a 
protest.     Uncle  Titus  will  look  after  3-ou." 

She  wept  and  called  upon  him  to  consider  his 
child,  and  a  second  presently  to  be  born.  But  Sam 
was  firm. 

_  "Right's  right,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  going  to  brave 
It  out;  and  very  likely  they'll  change' the  law  upon 
what  I  shall  tell  'em  i-i  open  court." 

After  a  few  persoi.ai  directions  as  to  money  and 
credit  while  he  was  away,  Samuel  departed  ;  and  on 
the  following  morning  Lydia  learned  that  her  husband 
had  only  erred  in  one  particular  of  his  prophecy 
Despite  his  explanations  and  arguments,  an  irate 
Bench  had  ordered  Samuel  to  prison  for  a  month 
He  was  indeed  offered  the  option  of  a  fine,  but  he 
refused  to  pay  it. 


I 


CHAPTER    X 

Among  the  many  issues  involved  by  Brokenshire's 
mi-fortune  was  a  minor  one  affecting  his  uncle.  It 
c;'.ine  about  curiously,  and  originated  in  the  altered 
demeanour  of  Lydia's  father.  After  his  bitter 
experience,  Mr.  Major  took  life  so  much  to  heart 
fur  a  time  and  sank  in  a  taciturnity  so  unusual  and 
so  extreme,  that  many  were  concerned  for  him.  A 
man  of  ready  speech  and  cheerful  countenance  under 
the  hard  strokes  of  chance,  he  endured  this  last  blow 
ill,  and  though  IiC  preserved  silence  on  the  subject, 
and  larely  discussed  it,  even  »vith  Mr.  Gilberd,  his 
first  familiar,  none  could  fail  to  note  a  change.  She 
v.ho  felt  this  most  nearly  was  John's  sister,  and 
b.cr  brother  caused  Emma  many  uneasy  hours.  At 
fir^t  I\Irs.  Michelmore  was  concerned  for  him,  though 
his  melancholy  and  silence  were  not  in  themselves 
unpleasant  to  her.  The  melancholy  she  actually 
enjoyed,  and  the  silence  gave  her  a  larger  personal 
freedom  of  speech.  She  talked  and  wept  more  than 
usual,  and  she  felt  better  for  it ;  but  the  sustained 
gloom  of  John,  together  with  his  unexampled  patience 
under  her  conversation,  left  its  mark  presently,  and 
she  began  to  wish  that  he  would  be  himself  once 
more.  He  was  well  in  body,  but  a  foreign  gloom, 
unbroken  by  any  dayspring  of  light  or  evening  glow, 
crowded  down  upc»n  him.     He  came  and  went  from 
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and  indifference  of  spirit.  On  Sundays  he  attended 
church  and  saw  Lydia  and  her  boy  there  ;  but 
prayer  did  not  visibly  chan^^c  or  cheer  him.  Ned 
came  to  see  his  father  when  he  could,  and  his  visits 
were  also  powerless  to  lift  Mr.  Major.  The  \ouiiif 
man  confessed  to  Mrs.  Michelmore  that  he  was  much 
concerned  before  this  phase. 

During  three  weeks  this  state  of  things  continued, 
and  then  Emma,  from  uneasiness  waxed  into  despera- 
tion. With  an  effort  she  even  essayed  a  little 
cheerfulness  ;  but  John,  perceiving  the  attempt, 
turned  upon  her  and  bade  her  be  not  light-minded, 
an  admonition  that  caused  his  sister  acute  annoyance 
and  even  wol-e  her  to  anger. 

There  occurred  between  them  two  further  scenes 
of  a  nature  unpleasant,  and  then  Emma  began 
seriously  to  fear  for  her  brother's  mind,  and  to  doubt 
if  life  could  much  longer  run  upon  this  painful 
pattern.  She  pondered  much  with  herself  by  night, 
and  the  vision  that  filled  the  foreground  of  her 
melancholy  cogitations  was  that  of  Titus  Peach.  A 
sort  of  slender  thread  bound  them  still,  but,  on 
reviewing  the  events  of  the  last  year,  Mrs.  Michelmore 
perceived  that  his  visits  had  been  few  and  far  between. 
Even  when  accident  brought  them  together,  she 
could  not  remember  any  very  recent  ardour  or 
persistence  in  the  attitude  of  the  tanner  to  herself. 
For  this,  however,  she  did  not  blame  Titus.  She 
surveyed  a  period  of  three  years,  and  observed  that 
for  two-thirds  oi  it  he  had  persevered  gamely  in  his 
attentions.  It  was  only  of  late— during  the  last 
twelve  months  or  so — that  he  had  cooled,  or  appeared 
to  cool. 

Mrs.  Michelmore  now  felt  that  she  had  taken  Titus 
too  lightly.  She  experienced  no  immediate  desire 
to  bo  ome  much  more  friendly,  but  she  tuld  herself 
that  she  respected  Mr.  Peach  for  his  good  qualities 
and    simple-heartedness ;   slie  assured  hcr.-,clt   that  a 
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little  more  suavity  on  her  side  was  called  for  at  this 
iuncturc.    She  had  a  growing  and  dreadful  conviction 
that    her    brother    was    about    to    become    mentally 
alilicted,  and   she  felt  that,  when  this   final  disaster 
descended  upon  the  family,  her  l..t,  if  still  unfriended 
rust  be  heavier  than  she  could  bear,     bhe  decided 
to  show  a  little  consideration  for  the  old  admirer  and 
even  offer  some  sli-ht  scraps  of  fuel  to  his  dwindling 
flame      She   did    not,    however,    propose   to   commit 
herself  over  much,  or  encourage  him  to  an^'thlng  like 
a  definite  hope.     Her  design  was  to  move  cautiously, 
with  one  eye  upon  her  brother,  one  upon  Mr  leach. 
If   John    presently   returned    to   his    true    self,    1  itus 
mi.'ht   be  suffered   to   recede  again;    but  if,  on   the 
(,thcr  hand,  her  brother  became  insane  and  vanished 
from  among  men,  then  she  believed  that  Mr.  1  each 
would  still    rise  to  be   the  evening  star  of  her  own 
unfortunate  days,  and   even   bring  with  him  a  little 
peace  at  the  last. 

Her  design  matured  within  the  recesses  of  Mrs. 
Michelmore's  despondent  soul;  but  to  execute  it 
proved  less  easy  than  she  anticipated.  She  had  not 
teen  Mr.  Peach  for  a  month,  and  though  she  now 
looked  for  him  pretty  sharply,  when  she  went  out 
shopping  or  upon  other  business,  he  did  not  appear. 
Once  the  widow  actually  went  out  of  her  way  to 
pass  the  barking  yard,  but  Titus  happened  to  be  else- 
v,  here  ;  and  once  she  saw  him  approaching  down 
the  high  street  of  Brixham,  and  made  certain  that 
he  had  seen  her  ;  \-ct  the  event  appeared  to  prove 
I\Irs  Michelmore  mistaken,  for  Peach,  with  his  face 
full  of  business,  hurried  down  a  side  street  before 
he  reached  her. 

Time  passed,  and  John  did  not  mend.  He  seemed 
to  be  travelling  through  a  dark  \alley  of  mental 
trouble,  and  his  sister  felt  confirmed  in  her  opinion 
that  Mr.  Major  was  about  to  lose  his  mind  and  sink 
iuLo  iiVuig  ucatn. 
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Then  her  Iong-.sou_i(ht  opportunity  arrived,  and  she 
met  Titus  Fcach  emcrgini^  from  his  own  dwcllino-. 
They  were  bound  in  the  same  direction,  and  he  suited 
his  pace  to  hers. 

She  was  somewhat  agitated  at  the  beginning  of  tl'.e 
conversation,  and  a  certain  air  of  preoccupation  about 
the  man  did  not  help  her  to  cahnncss  ;  while  he,  littie 
knowing  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Michehnore,  failed  to 
understand  her  tremor.  But  he,  too,  was  not 
altogether  sorry  for  the  meeting.  He  had  long 
anticipated  it,  and  designed  now  to  indicate  a  definite 
modification  of  his  own  attitude. 

They  discussed  the  weather  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country-side.  Then  Mrs.  Michelmore  found  her 
opportunity,  and  began  to  talk  of  John  M.ijor. 

"  No  doubt  a  man  such  as  yourself  have  marked 
the  difference  that's  come  over  him  of  late,"  she  said. 
"  Not  that  he  was  ever  what  youd  call  a  light-hearted 
creature— no  Major  was  ever  that  from  the  cradle 
onward.  Still,  for  calm  sense  and  patience  and  tru-t 
in  Providence,  he  stood  alone  till  the  day  your  poor 
nephew  was  locked  up.  But  now  he's  a  changed 
man,  and  'tis  my  belief  that  Providence  have  pretty 
well  done  with  him,  and  he've  seen  his  best  days." 

"You  oughtn't  to  say  any  such  thing,"  declared 
Mr.^  Peach.  "Providence  have  never  done  with 
anybody  so  long  as  the3''ve  got  a  spark  of  life  left 
in  'em— least  of  all  with  such  a  man  as  your  brother. 
If  he's  dark,  'tis  along  of  his  daughter ;  and,  until  he 
forgets  and  forgives,  he'll  bide  dark.  I  know  what 
she  feels  about  it— none  better;  for  she's  grown  to 
be  a  daughter  to  me  now,  you  might  say." 

Mrs.  Michelmore's  heart  sank  a  little. 

"  Have  you  seen  John  lately  ?  "  .he  asked. 

"  Can't  say  1  have." 

"  Then  you  can't  judge.  But  1  know  only  too  well 
what's  in  store,  if  something  don't  happen  soon, 
licii  gu  hkc  Lncle  oluuks  went.     Yes,  heii  go  that 
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way  sure  as  death,  and  we  shall  lose  him. 
a.-min^f." 

But  Mr.  Peach  was  stranj^^cly  lacking  in  s>mpathy. 
'•  I've  yot  to  hate  (gloomy  .subjects  a  good  bit  cf 
late,"  he  answered.  "One  !<oks  to  the  young  more 
and  more  as  one  grows  older.  Our  own  generation 
do  take  such  a  black  view  of  everything,  and  it's  bad 
for  the  nerves,  and  shocking  bad  for  faith.  Now 
Lydia,  with  all  her  troubles  thick  upon  her,  have  got 
a  bit  of  her  father's  ho[)e,  and  she  bears  it  bravely, 
and  looks  forward  to  this  job  being  the  turning-point 
in  my  nephew's  career.  She  wouldn't  let  me  have 
any  peace  till  I  forgave  him;  so  I've  done  it,  and 
I  hope  with  her  that  Samuel  will  be  a  reformed 
character  when  he  comes  back." 

Mrs.  Michelmore  felt  a  flutter  of  actual  resentment 
at  this  speech.  Titus  quite  failed  to  please  her  ;  yet, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  she  determined  to  make  one 
more  effort. 

"  Yes,  the  young  are  very  well,  despite  the  cares 
and  worries  of  'em  ;  but  I  can't  say  myself  I've  ever 
been  in  the  habit  of  turning  to  'em  for  peace  and 
quiet.  Tis  strange  how  things  come  to  pass,  and 
we  never  know  where  wisdom  lies.  Us  haven't 
chanced  to  meet  now  for  a  good  bit,  though  I've 
often  had  my  mind  upon  you  ;  and  of  late,  since 
John  got  into  such  a  terrible  gloomy  vein  of  mind, 
and  his  voice  seemed  to  go  out  of  him,  as  if  dumb- 
ness was  to  be  the  next  thing,  I've  called  home 
oftener  and  oftener  the  many  bits  of  wise  wisdom 
that  I've  heard  fall  from  you." 

Mr.  Peach  acknowledged  the  compliment,  but  it 
astonished  him,  and  he  did  not  conceal  surprise. 

"  My  word  ! "  he  said.  "  I  should  never  have 
thought  it." 

"  Yes,  I  feel  so,"  she  told  him. 

He  puffed  out  his  breath  uneasily.     Life  had  not 
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fi;^ure  of  Emma  Michclmorc  ikj  longer  filled  a  pro- 
minent position.  He  had  definitely  abandoned  all 
idea  of  inarria;^(\  An  immen>..'  new  interest  was 
awakened  by  Lydia  Brokcnsiiire  and  her  child. 
The  little  boy  had  taken  mii^htily  to  Mr.  Teach, 
and  had  also  shown  a  tactful  fondness  f<jr  the  shell 
grcjtto  in  his  great-uncle's  garden.  I.yfiia  and  her 
son  frequently  visited  him,  and  he  assured  her  that 
they  could   not  come  too  often. 

"  I'm  hearing  things,"  replied  the  sail-tanner  after 
a  pau.se.  "  \\  ho  knows  ?  'Tis  just  possible  that  ii 
you'd  spoke  to  me  like  that  eighteen  months  to 
two  years  since,  that  history  would  have  been  altered 
long  ago;  but  I'm  like  your  brother  here  and  there, 
and  I'll  always  trust  Providence  to  bring  about  the 
right  thing  in  its  own  way  and  its  own  time." 

The  utterance  admitted  of  two  constructions,  and 
Mrs.   Michelmore  took  the  wrong  one. 

"  You're  right,  as  you  generally  find  yourself,  I 
suppose.  It  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  me  in 
my  woful  life  to  know  that  I'd  won  your  high 
opinion.  But,  of  course,  'twasn't  for  me  to  push 
the  friend.ship  faster  than  \ou  thijught  proper.  Still, 
I'm  very  glad  to  hear  I've  still  got  a  place  in  your 
thoughts,  I'm  sure.  No  doubt  the  right  thing  will 
happen  in  God's  good  time." 

But  Titus  objected  strongly  to  this  line  of  argu- 
ment. Despite  Emma's  vagueness,  he  perceived 
that  she  now  desired  to  revive  a  friendship  that  he 
had_  long  regarded  as  dead.  His  ambitions  and 
inclinations  were  changed  completely ;  '.e  even 
marvelled  that  he  couid  have  courted  this  care- 
worn and  mournful-voiced  woman.  Personally,  Titus 
was  feeling  himself  to  be  a  good  deal  younger  and 
brisker  of  late  ;  but  IMrs.  Michelmore,  on  the  con- 
trary, appeared  to  have  aged  in  body  if  not  in  mind 
since  last  he  enjoyed  conversation  with  her.  He 
grew 
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ic^cntCil  them,  ;uid  even  told  biinself  that  they  were 
inJecent.  He  strove  to  hit  on  soine  tielicite,  but 
definite,  speech  that  should  make  clear  to  her  it 
was  imj)u.-,siblc  to  renew  even  the  old  nebulous 
.mdcrstandin^.  She  had  always  preserved  a  studious 
\a;4ueness  towards  the  problem  ;  and  she  was  evi- 
dently prepared  tj  continue  in  it.  In  coarse  words 
Mrs.  iMichelmore  was  hedj^in^^  ;  but  Mr.  Peach  had 
loiv^^  wearied  of  that  attitude.  To  clear  the  air 
and^  extricate  himself  for  ever  was  the  immediate 
task  be  ft  ire  him. 

He  considered,  and  answered  in  a  parable. 

"  My  seafarin;4  cousin — him  that's  ca[)tain  of  a 
Dieppe  carr;o  boat  nowadays — was  to  the  Indies 
in  early  life,  and  he  picked  up  many  a  bit  of  Indian 
wisdom  there,"  began  Titus.  "  And  one  thin;^  he 
dearly  liked  to  repeat  was  this :  '  You  never  can 
tell  the  mind  of  a  woman — or  a  cow.'  On  the 
.surface  such  a  saying  don't  sound  civil  to  the  female 
sex  ;  but  it's  better  than  civil  :  it's  true.  And  so 
it  came  about  that  I  never  knew  your  mind,  do 
what  I  would  and  try  as  brave  and  obstinate  as  I 
might  to  get  at  it.  And,  as  years  passed,  I  said, 
'  Such  good  things  be  not  for  me  ' — meaning  you. 
S(j  there  it  is ;  though  as  to  respect,  I  shall  never 
lose  a  terrible  far-reaching  respect  for  you.  And 
here's  my  way,  and  I've  been  greatly  pleased  to 
have  a  bit  of  a  talk  again,  and  I  hope  John  will 
mend  afore  long.  Such  men  as  him  be  almost  so 
scarce  as  such  women  as  you.  Good  morning,  good 
morning,  Mrs.  Michelmore!" 

He  hurried  from  her.  and  did  not  look  back.  He 
just  heard  her  say  "  Good  morning  "  faintly  ;  and, 
when  he  was  round  a  corner  and  out  of  sight,  he 
uttered  r  great  expiration  of  breath,  took  oft"  his 
hat,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

As  for  the  woman,  she  stared  after  him  a  moment. 
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She  was  cxcccclint:;Iy  kI.uI  that  none  had  seen  Jthis 
inttrvicw  or  marked  the  sequel.  She  was  movxd, 
and  even  iiidi^Miaut.  She  hurried  home  prc'^nfly] 
secreted  herself,  and  wept.  When  her  brother  re- 
turned from  sea  on  the  evening'  of  that  day,  she 
was  still  perturbed.  She  felt  an  injured,  almost  an 
outra.i;ed  woman  ;  but  John  Major,  upon  whose  tars 
her  wron^^s  were  poured,  filled  his  sister's  cup,  for 
he  showed  no  .symi)athy  whatever,  and,  indeed, 
blamed  her  and  not  the  sail-tanner.  He  5^aid  several 
severe  thiIl^^s,  and  ended  tlius  : 

"  'Tis  all  in  vain  you  speak  .so  acidly  against  Titus 
now.  You  ought  to  have  remembered  a  bit  ago  thit 
men  ban't  built  of  patience.  And  if  patience  be  a 
vartuo  most  times,  'tis  little  better  than  madness 
where  a  wife's  the  question,  and  you've  got  well  into 
your  second  half-century.  How  could  you  expect 
him  to  wait  while  you  blew  hot  and  cold,  and  age 
tigfitened,  like  a  vice,  on  the  pair  of  you  ?  " 

"  Hot  I  never  did  blow,"  said  Emma.  "  1  know 
what  becomes  a  self-respecting  woman,  if  I  know 
nothii.g  else." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  blew  cold,  how  the  mischief 
did  you  think  any  man  was  going  to  stand  it  for 
two  years  ?  Of  course  he  reckoned  you  was  against 
marriage,  and  of  course  he  gave  up  the  thought  of 
it.  And  now,  'ijecau.se  you  find  his  mind  turned  to 
other  things,  you  talk  this  nonsense  about  him." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  troubled  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Michclmore.     "  You'm  changing  yourself  that  quick 

and  cruel,  that  soon in  fact",  'twas  only  because  I 

feared  for  the  future  I  tried  to  give  the  man  a  helping 
hand.  However,  there  was  no  call  to  him  to  be 
rude-— nor  you  either.  I  believe  I  can  take  a  hint 
so  quick  as  any  other  female." 

"  Well,  then,  take  it  and  leave  the  poor  soul  in 
peace.     Peace,   I   say ;   but  how's   there  going  to  be 
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to  my  chanf;in<^ — we're  ill  chancjing,  Einmn.  And  if 
you've  changed  your  mind  t()uchin<^  reach,  what  is 
tlicre  stran^'e  that  he  should  ha\  c  chan  :ed  hi''  mind 
touchini;  \(iii  ?  " 

Mrs.  Miclielniorc's  bosom  rose  and  licr  eyes  ^^^\v 
moist  with  anL,fcr  rather  than  sorrow. 

"  If  \oii  can't  sec  how  it  looks  to  a  modest  woman, 
I  can't'show  you,"  she  answered.  "  And  since  you've 
made  up  your  mind  to  trample  on  tnc  to-da)- — like 
everybody  else,  seemingly— I  may  as  well  give  \ou 
a  bit  of  the  truth  '  )o.  And  that  is  that  Titus  i'each 
be  takin;^  your  place  in  your  daughter's  affection. 
You've  flung  her  off,  along  of  some  silly,  far-fetched 
nonsense  only  known  to  your  God  :  but  Peach,  faulty 
and  false  though  he  may  be,  is  drawn  close  as  wax- 
now  to  Lydia  and  to  Lydia's  child.  He's  took  your 
place,  in  a  word,  and  you'll  never  be  able  to  win  it 
back  now — never — never  !  He's  a  better  '"ather  to 
your  daughter  than  ever  you  was  ;  so  that's  tit  for 
your  tat  ;  and  since  >ou  can  so  far  forget  your  man- 
hood as  to  say  that  I  let  Titus  Peach  dangle  like  a 
puppet  on  a  Christmas-tree  for  two  years,  I  can 
turn  on  you  and  tell  you  that  you've  lost  your 
daughter  and  your  grandson  both  ;  and  ervc  you 
right  !     So  now,  then  I  " 

She  panted  after  this  long  speech,  but  it  provoked 
no  heated  retort.  Mr.  Major  was  too  astonished  at 
the  actual  information  to  be  angry  with  the  informer. 
Great  issues  to  him  were  involved  in  this  revelation  ; 
immense  secret  hopes  were  threatened.  He  stared 
at  Emma,  and  put  his  hands  up  to  his  forehead  as 
though  she  had  struck  him  upon  it.  If  she  had 
desired  to  create  a  sensation,  her  wish  was  amply 
gratified  ;  but  the  luxury  of  further  speech  did  not 
follow.  Indeed,  John  Major  said  not  a  single  word. 
He  rose,  regarded  Mrs.  Michelmore  as  one  might 
regard  a   telegraph-boy  who   has   brought    ill    news, 
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of  a  dcsii;n  to  sec  Titus  Peach  before  he  slept ;  but  the 
night  air  cooled  his  mind,  spoke  reasoi.  to  him,  and 
indicated  the  justice  of  the  situation.  He  thiobbed  to 
think  of  L}-dia  a  daughtm-  to  any  man  but  himself ; 
he  did  not  trust  himself  to  think  at  all  about  his 
grandchild.  He  made  no  effort  to  see  Mr.  Peach  at 
once.  P^or  two  hours  !v-  tramped  a  lonely  road 
under  Overgang  ;  then  he  changed  his  mind  again, 
and  every  instinct  cried  out  to  sec  Peach  and  hear 
him  talk  of  Lydia. 

It  was  now  half  past  ten  o'clock,  and  John  Major, 
fearing  that  Titus  m.ight  be  in  bed,  made  haste  to 
reach  him. 

A  light  burned  in  the  hall ;  but  none  answered  his 
ring.  Then  a  woman  look-  '  out  of  an  upper 
window. 

"  Mr.  Peach  be  out  to  his  nephew's  hou--  to  Over- 
gang,"  she  said,  not  recognising  the  visitoi.  "  If  you 
want  him,  you'll  find  him  at  Mr.  IBrokcnshire's.  He's 
mostly  there  comforting  the  poor  young  wife  till 
Samuel  Broktnshire's  out  of  prison  again." 

The  father  heard,  hesitated,  and  then  returned  to 
his  home 


CHAPTER   XI 


Ned  and  Deborah  f  )Und  the  time  of  waiting  begin 
to  torment  them,  and  Mr.  lioneywill  cared  not  how 
soon  they  married,  since  it  was  now  understood  that 
■heir  union  would  make  no  difference  to  the  work 
of  Berry  Farm.  Both  would  stop  there,  and  Nicholas 
doubted  not  that  his  son-in-law  must  in  the  progress 
of  time  succeed  him.  But  Deborah's  mother  desired 
delay.  She  had,  however,  grown  accustomed  to  the 
engagement,  and  perceived  that  no  power  of  hers 
could  change  her  daughter's  purpose. 

There  fell  -x  day,  one  week  before  Prokenshire 
returned  to  his  home,  when  young  Major  went  to 
see  Lydia  with  a  twofold  object.  He  desired  some 
sympathy  for  himself,  and  he  wished  to  bestow 
sympathy  upon  his  sister.  She  was  not  well,  and  he 
arrived  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  learn  whether  her 
health  mended. 

"  Only  si.x  more  days,"  she  said,  "  though  they  will 
^cem  more  like  years  than  days  to  me.  Then  Sam 
comes  home  again.  Oh,  Ned,  you'll  do  what  you 
may,  won't  you?  Everybody  who  loves  him  must 
help  all  they  can  to  keep  him  straight  after  this." 

"  Don't  you  worry,"  he  answered,  picking  up  little 
John  and  dancing  him  on  his  knee.  "Sam's  had 
his  lesson.  He'll  take  jolly  good  care  not  to  run 
into  a  fix  like  this  again." 
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_ "  Don't  }-ou  believe  that  nonsense.  There's  no 
disgrace  to  name.  Law  and  uidcr  have  come  to  be 
such  strict  things  that  'tis  very  hard  to  help  kicking 
over  the  traces  and  breaking  them.  But  a  few  years 
back  Sam  would  have  been  the  most  law-abiding 
chap.     He's  only  sporting — never  wicked." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"That's  the  rubbish  Dick  Varwell  talks.  I  wish 
my  husband  would  drop  that  man.  He's  a  bad 
friend  for  an)-  respectable  person." 

"  Don't  believe  it,"  answered  her  brother.  "  Dick's 
all  right.  He  only  says  the  things  he  does  say  to 
shock  people  and  make  'em  wake  up.  Of  course  he 
don't  believe  the  half  of  them  himself.  And,  any 
wa\-,  out  of  friendship  for  Sam,  he's  working  in  the 
'Night  Hawk'  till  the  skipper  comes  back.  Billy 
Trust  told  me  that  there's  not  a  cleverer  chap  in  the 
fleet  than  Tumbledown  Dick  when  he  likes.  And  you 
oughtn't  to  blame  Dick,  for  he's  doing  this  only  for 
your  husband's  sake.    You  know  Low  he  hates  work." 

But  Lj-dia  was  not  grateful. 

"  You  mind  what  you're  doing,  Ned.  Nobody  has 
ever  had  cause  to  thank  Varwell  in  the  long  run  for 
anything.  He's  a  dangerous,  useless,  wicked  man, 
and  I'm  very  sure  that  but  for  him  Sam  would  never 
have  come  into  this  cruel  trouble  at  all." 

"  Be  cheerful  and  hopeful,"  he  said.  "  I  heard  you 
was  poorly,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  to  cheer  vou  un 
a  bit."  ^         ^ 

"  I'm  all  right.  The  new  baby  is  promised  in  a 
funny  sort  of  way  to  Uncle  Titus.  He's  wrapped 
up  in  Johnny  ;  but  just  becau.se  he  is  Johnny,  Mr. 
Peach  won't  regard  him  as  his  very  own.  But  if 
baby's  a  boy,  he's  to  be  called  'Titus,'  and  his 
fortune  will  be  made,  I  reckon.  .Mr.  Teach  is  a  kind, 
gentle  creature  and  I'm  very  fond  of  him.  He's 
taken  father's  place  in  my  life,  you  might  say." 
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•  ''  You  don't  know,  and  never  will  know,  the  times 
that  I've  been  at  father  to  come  ;  and  I  don't 
suppose  you  know  how  terrible  near  he  was  to 
coming — actually  on  the  way.  He'd  got  his  con- 
science clear  about  Sam,  and  he  was  longing  with 
all  his  heart  after  you  and  Johnny  here.  Then — 
actually  on  the  way,  Lydia — he  ran  right  into  that 
rcnv  at  '  The  Sailor's  Knot '  three  weeks  ago.  And 
he  turned  :back,  and  'twas  the  hardest  struggle  that 
ever  he  had  with  himself  to  do  so,  for  so  he  told  me. 
He's  a  changed  man  since,  I  do  believe." 

"  I  can't  understand  and  never  shall.  What  have 
I  done  ?  That's  the  hard  thing.  He's  forgiven 
me  for  running  away  with  my  husband.  Then 
what's  to  keep  him  off  me?  I'm  not  Sam's  keeper  : 
he  keeps  me.  And  because  he's  made  a  good  few 
foolish  mistakes,  as  the  big-hearted  men  best  worth 
loving  most  often  do,  why  should  father  stop  away 
from  mc  and  my  child  ?  I  can't  see  the  sense  of  it, 
or  the  religion  of  it,  or  anything." 

"  You  know  what  a  stickler  he  is,  and  what  faith 
he's  got.  He  believes  that  nought  can  happen  but 
for  good." 

"  Then  how  could  it  be  but  for  good  if  he  came 
here  ?     Of  course  it  would  be  for  good." 

Ned  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  He'll  come  :  that  I  do  believe  ;  but  'twill  depend 
on  Samuel  when  and  how." 

"  He'll  see  me  changed  enough." 

"  He's  terrible  interested  in  the  child.  Such  simple 
hope  as  he's  got.  He  said  to  me  once  that  'twouldn't 
surprise  him  to  sail  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  'Jack  and  Lydia'  yet,  afore  he  comes  ashore 
for  good.     Of  course  he  meant  your  Johnny  here." 

"  He  needn't  count  on  that,"  answered  the  mother. 
'•  Johnny's  fond  enough  of  the  water,  but  Samuel  isn't 
fond  of  it   for  him.      Sam   often    says    that  no   son 
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"Vou   can't  stop  it  if  'tis   in    cm. 
Mis  be  like  to  love  the  sea  " 
j^^^ohnny    does  ;    but   he'll    never   go    that    u-ay,   I 

After  further  talk  and  some  failure  on   Neds  part 

affairs   and    explained    ho.v    Mrs.    Iloneywill    stood 
between  him  and  early  marriayc. 

"  I^ehs  father  is  all  for  it.'and  of  cour.se  we  are  " 
he  said;  "but  Mrs.  Honeywill  .seems  to  think  that 
ua.t.ng   ,s    easy,  though   we've  tried   pretty  hard  to 

''ituTl   ^'f;    r^''    ^'^^"    have    to    borrow    Sam's 

Night    Hawk,'   like    you    did,    Lyddy    if   she   hol.Is 

out  against  us  mu-h  longer."  >'''>^'"    '^''^   ^°'^'^ 

At   the    name  of  his    father's    boat   lohnnv    made 

energetic  efforts  to  leave  his  uncle's  kiiee  ^d,  wh  n 

a  litttT;^  M  P'^^''^^,  ^'^  ^^   ^   ^°^"^^'-.    Pi^l<ed    up 
a  little  model  ketch  and  held  it  up 

;;  Night  I  lawk  !     Night  Hawk  ! ''  he  said 

declared  vlf'^  l^'"'  •''"'^    \  '''^'    ^'°°^    ^''^^"^''>  ^^o," 
aecjared  A ed,  examining  the  toy 

"  Mr  Mutter  made  it  for  him.     He's  a  vcrv  rlevr,- 

iTke"  I^h '  ''^  '""'^.-    .^"   ''''  --'^.   '   did   ^  m  ch 
like  Johnny  having  it,  for  I  don't  want  anything  nea 

^'ho  V,   u'^,^,'°  "^^'^^  t'^^  '™  <^^rc  for  the    ea 
I  hope  he  11  be  like  you  and  hate  it  Ned  " 

;  You  mustn't  wonder  if  he  lovc^  it,"  answered  the 
other,  handing  his  treasure  back  to  Johnny.  'If  his 
father   can  t    chok.    him    off,    none    will.       'Tis   very 

^vhT  tTik  of  ^"  "'!  i!''^'  ^°/-^  h'""^  -  ^^  -•-^^-'■'•1' 

the  stq.s  !  ■'      "       '  '  ^^''^'■''  ^''"'^^'^  ^°"^'"S  "P 

whi'n'  ^''"'''     ^",   ^''^  ""'"""^  °^  t'^^   Sunday  hour, 
^^t   ?f'7?-^   drowsed    save    for  the  squeak  and 

the     ound    of  T"^"''?    ■"    """    cottage,  \here    fell 
he   sound    of    heavy    feet    climbing   the    four   steps 

door'^ohTM"  ^TT''""  ^''-  «-l^--hire's  fron 
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then  turned  his  back  on  the  entrance  and  tapped  out 
Ik's  pipe  on  the  rail.     He  w.is  clad  in  Sunday  bhick. 

Lydia  rose  and  turned  very  pale.  Ned  thought 
that  she  was  goinL^  to  faint,  but  the  shock  quickly 
passed  and  she  prepared  to  go  to  the  door. 

"  I'll  hook  it  by  the  back  way,"  said  her  brother. 
"Of  course,  father  knows  1  come  here;  but  it  isn't 
fur  that.  I'll  run  for  it  now,  because  nobody's  an" 
ri;4ht  to  be  by  when  he  comes  to  you.  Thank  God 
he  has  I  'Tis  great  news,  Lydd}-,  and  'twill  rejoice 
Deborah  more  than  anybody." 

His  sister  hesitated. 

"  Go  if  you  must.     Perhaps  you'd  better." 

The  child  heard  the  knock. 

"  Uncle  Titus  come  !  "  he  said. 

"  'Tisn't  L'ncle  Titus,  Johnny  ;  'tis  dear  grand- 
father,' answered  his  mother. 

A  third  summons  sounded,  and  Lydia  prepared  to 
answer  it. 

"  Don't  you  cry,"  urged  Ned  ;  "  nought  to  cry 
about." 

Then  he  went  away  through  the. back  yard,  and 
Johnny,  who  had  learned  of  late  to  turn  the  handle 
of  the  front  door,  now  marched  cut  to  do  so. 

A  moment  liter  he  had  opened  it,  and  his  grand- 
father's eyes  were  lowered  to  his  face.  The  child 
resembled  Samuel  Brokenshire ;  he  looked  up 
fearlessly,  and  laughed  when  Mr.  Major  put  a  heavy 
hand  on  his  head. 

"  Be  jour  mother  in,  John  ?"  asked  the  o!d  man. 

At  tiie  same  moment  Lydia  approached,  and  her 
father  took  her  into  his  arms. 

"At  last!"  he  said.  "I've  lung  wanted  to  come 
to  you,  and  I've  long  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  come, 
m\-  Lydd}-,  but  the  praj'ers  have  been  answered  but 
now,  I've  had  to  hold  off  all  these  years,  and  hard — 
very  hard — it's  been.  And  at  last,  when  I'd  pretty 
v\eil  given    up    hope,  and    when    them  as  cared  was 
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r^:::?'  ^"-  >•-  "- for /o  ,o.Vas  [l^X^^? 

L>dia  broke  down,  and  her  son  howled  to  see  her 
do  so  He  doubled  hi^-  fists  and  be-an  to  bea^  Mr 
Major's  leg  with  all  his  stren-th  ' 

,,^.'  i^!.''^"'  •   ^^"^'^  ■  "  he  ^li°"tcd.  "  to  make  my  muvver 

They  sat  to-cthcr  presently,  and  Mr.  Major  after 

the  fash.on  of  his  kind,  was  egotistical,  and  eTpl'ahed 

at  great  length  the  mysterious  working   of  ProWdence 

r  d;\i'"H:Teit":rr?'^''  ^^^°  ^■-^°^'^-  --^^^  "h 

hl^  l^T\     V?  ''""■'^^  ^°  ^-^P'^'"  to  Lydia  why  he 

fn  t'^cn-the  h°:r  '"  '°^  ^"  '°"^^'  -^^  -hy  a^as 
jn  mis  crisis  he  had  come. 

She  listened  to  the  story  with  deep  interest 
lart.cu  arly  did  she  lend  ear  to  her  father^s  descrip: 
disgrace.  'P"""''    tribulations    since    Samue's 

"So  heavy  has  it  weighed  upon  me,  that  I've  been 

^vT^rVr  '^"'[°''  ^^■""^^"•"  he  told  his  datXr 
lye  liked  the  night  better  than  the  day  which  in 

m"    a'nd' Hdt"  °'  '  T?  '■"  ^^^"^'^  =   I've  shit  d 

^y  sister  fo    no.   "'^''^'   ^'^^    ''^""^^    ^''-^  "-^buked 
Tn>  sister  lor  pestering  me  with  her  silly  affairs  •  and 

n:;ht'haruki''^  ^^','^^  °"  '^^  ^^  ^^"-ng^me  th"  t 
poo    dear  MP^"  h  ^  ^^''"  !."  ^^"^  ^eart,  and  that 

,1     ^l""**.  •?."  ''»>'=  '  ■withstood  even  the  cruel  sad 
•     •■*■-  "'--"    '"^i  "iiint,  111  iact — came  the 
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blindifiL^  \\c,ht.  'Twas  even  ?o  Paul  .seed  it.  And  a 
voice  come  too,  and  I  knowcd,  though  no  words 
exactly  reached  my  senses,  \vl  it  the  sound  of  the 
Voice  meant.  It  signified  that  I  was  to  hold  off  no 
longer,  and  that  I  .wasn't  to  let  Samuel  and  his  ways 
and  works  stand  any  more  between  me  and  my 
daughter  and  my  daughter  .  child." 

"We  called  him  John,"  said  Lydia. 

"Ay  ;  and  if  you  knev.-  what  I  felt  when  I  heard 
tell  on  it,  you'd  be  very  glad  to  think  that  you  did 
so,"  he  replied. 

"And  if  the  baby  coming  is  a  boy,  he  will  be  call  d 
Titus,"  shr  continued. 

"  Why  not?  But  this  here  brave  Johnny — do  you 
mark  how  friendly  we've  grown  a'rcady?  Look  how 
he  walks  right  up  and  comes  betwixt  my  legs  to 
my  waistband — God  bless  his  brave  eyes!  Do  he 
go  up  to  Titus  like  that  ?  " 

"  Just  the  same." 

"  But  he  didn't  at  first  ?  " 

"  He's  alwa}s  known  Unc'  ■ 
baby." 

"  But    he'll    soon    know    me 
better.     'Tis  only  nature,  Lyddy. 
boat,  my  hero." 

Mr.  Major  pointed  to  the  model  of  the  '  Ni,ght 
Hawk,'  and  his  grandson  brought  it  to  him.  The 
old  man  was  soon  busy  setting  it  to  rights  ;  and  while 
he  did  so  he  talked  to  his  girl. 

"Never  again;  never  again  shall  any  earth-born 
cloud  come  between  me  and  my  own.  You  can't 
know  what  a  cruel  trial  it  have  been.  And  I'm  glad 
you  can't.  I've  fretted,  Lyddy;  I've  fretted  at  sea 
and  ashore,  and  I've  lifted  up  my  eyes  tc  my  Maker, 
like  a  dumb  dog  to  his  master,  and  a.xcd  a  thousand 
times  why  for  both  my  young  ones  had  to  be  took 
from  me.  But  here's  the  answer  ;  and  now  I  know 
that  neither  of  >ou  be  took,  and  that  these  things 


Titus  since  he  was  a 

better — and    like    me 
Let  me  see  thicky 
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happened  because  they  was  the  best  that  could 
happen  for  all  of  us." 

Johnny  novv  sat  on  Mr.  Major's  knee  and  showed 
the  most  fearless  friendship.  His  curly  hair  stuck 
upon  and  spread  over  the  old  man's  Sunday  coat 
He  was  playm-  with  his  dead  i;randmother's  weddin"- 
rm-  that  Mr.  Major  carried  on  hi    watchchain 

"  A  brave  boy,  wi'  fine  limbs  and  a  deep  chest,  'an 

Y^.^L^'I  """  '''"'^  ^'''""^  ^^  heaven.  A  fine,  stout 
child  ;  but  you  must  cut  off  these  here  curls,  Lyddv  ■ 
they  make  him  girlish."  '  " 

"So  Sam  says  ;  hut  he  so  tiny  yet.  I've  told  my 
husband  he  must  keep  'em  till  he's  four.  Uncle  Titus 
is  on  my  side.     He  likes  them." 

';  VVell,"  answered  the  fisherman  frankly,  "  don't 
lets  have  no  more  of '  Uncle  Titus'  for  the  minute. 
Tis  father  and  'grandfather '  now,  and  a  blessed 
minute  to  me,  I  warn  'e.  God,  He  knows  how  I've 
hungered  after  it.  But  I  haven't  half  looked  at  yor 
yet,  nor  seen  what  the  little  chap's  got  of  you  in 
him. 

"  He's  all  Samuel,  they  say." 

The  child  suddenly  laughed  long  and  loud.  He 
had  just  discovered  Mr.  Major's  earrings. 

"  And  they  was  put  in  my  ears  afore  you  was 
born  or  your  mother  either,  you  butivul  handful  '  " 
-said  his  grandfather.  Then,  in  an  access  of  sheer 
animal    love,   the  old    man    rubbed  his  grey   muzzle 

fPif  u-^^l '^'''''^''  ^''^^^  ^"^  f^lt  its  round  softness 
thrill  his  heart-strings.  Johnny  wondered,  round- 
eyed,  but  he  took  it  well  ;  and  he  took  the  three- 
penny-piece that  Mr.  Major  had  stowed  away  for 
this  purpose  still  better.  He  waved  it  in  his  fat 
hand,    and     his     mother    put    it    safely    away    for 

John   Major  relinquished  the  boy  reluctantly,  for 

tju"r'''°"^'!  "°*,'^°P  ^'0"e  ^^'^th  him  while  his 
jiiuLiiCi    vvciii.  iu  iiigKc  lea. 
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L>-dia  insisted  on  scrvinc^  the  meal  in  the  parlour, 
thou'^h  her  father  bci^ged  for  the  kitchen.  They 
.itc  and  drank  ;  the  woman  grew  light-hearted  and 
JMpp)- ;  Mr.   Major  talked  of  nothing  but  the  child. 

'•  Seafaring  blood  o'  both  sides,"  he  said.  "  'Tis 
as  certain  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be  certain, 
L>ddy,  that's  he's  cast  for  it.  The  very  build  of  a 
fisherman.  Stuggy  and  solid,  like  his  oUl  grand- 
f  ither,  that  boy  will  be.  Look  at  his  short  fingers 
and  square  hands.     And  see  how  he  can  hold ! " 

"  He  loves  the  harbour." 

"  Of  course  he  does.  And  very  proper  he  should 
— like  all  right-minded  boys." 

Lydia  turned  the  conversation  to  her  husband 
presently,  but  failed  to  keep  it  there. 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  Samuel  I'm  not  come  to 
speak,  Lyddy — not  yet.  When  he's  back  to  his 
work,  I  mean  to  have  a  talk  along  with  him — not  as 
his  father-in-law  or  anything  of  that  sort,  for  he 
v.'on't  stand  advice  ;  but  as  your  father  and  this  boy's 
grandfather.  I  shall  say  my  say  in  due  season,  and 
forget  what  he  said  to  me  a  bit  ago.  But  he  must 
liiten  to  reason  now,  and  I'm  going  to  make  him 
do  it.  Have  you  got  one  of  they  li'l  blue  guernseys 
for  this  child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father.  He  puts  it  on  before  he  goes  out  to 
play.'; 

'■  I'd  much  like  to  see  him  in  it,"  said  her  parent, 
a!id  the  garment  was  brought. 

"Every  inch  a  fisherman!"  declared  Mr.  Major. 
'•  There  ban't  many  inches  yet,  but  a  fisherman 
a'ready  to  his  socks.  Have  'e  marked  how  clever 
he  furls  the  sail  of  his  boat  ?  'Tis  in  him,  Lyddy ; 
'tis  in  him  !  " 

"  Samuel "  began  Lydia,  but  John  raised    his 

hand. 

"  Let  it  be  sufficient  that  I've  forgiven  him  even 
And   thLiC  was   a  good  deal    lo   do 


this 
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for  mc  ;  because  you  know  how  jealous  I  am  for 
Brixhain  and  its  good  name  and  such-like.  Tell 
liim  that  I  want  to  sec  him  so  soon  as  he  can  coi..c  • 
so  no  more  on  that  head  now.  We've  ^'ot  to  make' 
up  for  a  deal  of  lost  time,  \o  i  and  me;  ^o  you  tl 
best  bet;in  and  tell  me  all  about  tliis  bo.,  and  his 
ways— 'tis  a  treat  to  see  him  lf:t  down  his  food — and 
what  he  thinks  of  life.  A  good  son  now,  I  warrant 
thou<f h  such  a  babby  ?  " 

"The  best  little  son  that  ever  talked,  I'm  sure," 
declared  L>-dia.  "  And  he  loves  ;1r  very  shadow  ui 
his  father." 

"And  I  hope  hell  hav  better  cause  to  do  so 
henceforward.  I  wish  we  lived  i  bit  nearer,  but  he  11 
soon  find  his  legs  carry  him  along  to  me  when  I'm 
home.     Do  he  know  my  boat  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny's  mother.  "  VVl  at's  frnnd- 
father's  boat  called,  lovcy?"  "' 

The  child  had  made  a  mighty  meal  and  was  now 
lying  drowsy  in  Mr.  Major's  lap. 

"  I  doan't  knaw,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  you  do.     Think  a  minute, 
name  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Bokensheer." 

"Don't  worry  him,"  said   Join. 
in    the    boat   himself    some    day. 
forget  the  name  no  more." 

"  '  Jack  and  Lydd>','  '  Jack  and  L}-ddy,'  '  Jack  and 
Lyddy,' "  cried  the  child  suddenly. 

He  repeated  the  words  like  a  parrot.  His  mother 
had  whispercil  them  to  him  under  her  breath  while 
her  father  was  talking. 

"So  it  is,  then!  'Jack  a;  d  Lydia  ' !  Cle\  er 
boy  I  " 

_Mr.  Major  talked  long,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sound  of 
his  daughter's  voice.  He  was  very  happ>-.  and  when 
Johnny  fell  asleep  in  his  arms  he  refused  to  put  him 


What's  mother's 
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He  did  not  leave  his  daughter  till  iii^ht  had  fallen, 
and  then  foiiiul  it  difficult  U   say  'Tood-bye. 

"  Tin  at  home  till  evening  tc-murrnvv,  so  'tis  under- 
stood you  eat  your  dinner  along  with  us — \ou  and 
that  amazing  child,"  said  Mr.  Major.  He  started, 
but  turned  b<i':k  before  Lydia  had  shut  the  door. 

"  Good-night  again,  my  purty  girl,"  he  said.  "  And 
please  your  father  'ly  reading  the  ninety-eighth 
I'salm  afore  you  sluit  >our  eyes.  If 'twasn't  fdlen  so 
iatc,  I'd  stop  and  read  it  to  'c,  but  my  sister  will  be 
growing  oneasy,  and  so  I'd  best  get  back-along  with 
my  news." 

She  promise  to  obey,  and  he  went  off  repeating 
verses  of  his  favourite  pcuan  aloud  : 

'Let  tilt'  Si\i  roar  and  tlic  fulness  tlicreof ;  the 
zi'orld  and  they  that  divell  therein.  Let  the  floods 
chip  their  liands  ;  let  the  hills  be  joyful  together  before 
the  Lon-    " 
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Though  her  reconciliation  went  far  to  bri^'htcn 
Lydia's  heart,  yet  it  did  not  serve  to  shorten  the 
days  that  dra^'^'cd   betn-cen   her  and    the    return   of 

Srmuel.     Not    a    few   kindly  spirits — chietl\-   men 

cheered  her  loneliness,  and  said  what  they  mi<,fht 
to  modify  the  situation.  Tumbledown  Dick,  from 
his  wide  experience,  scoffed  at  the  punishment,  and 
held  it  rather  a  feather  in  Mr.  Ikokenshire's  cap. 

"  Vou  mark  me,"  he  told  Lydia,  "  Sam's  sacrificed 
hunself  for  the  public  ^'ood,  and  I'll  bet  you,  or  any 
other  rnan  or  woman,  my  next  pair  of  new  boots 
that  this  business  will  call  general  attention  to  the 
wicked  injustice  of  shuttinj,^  Start  Bay  against 
Brixham.  Such  scandalous  doings  can't  be  carried 
on  now  that  your  husband  has  thrown  a  bit  of 
light  on  'em.  And  for  his  comfort,  when  he  comes 
out,  he  shall  hear  that  Trust  and  Mutter  and  me 
have  been  as  busy  as  beavers  lately.  We've  got 
some^  right  down  masterpiece  of  fish,  and  weVe 
sold  'em  for  top  prices.  But  I  shall  be  glad  when 
Sam's  ready  U^  sail  again.  This  hard  work  be  ver>- 
bad  for  me,  and  it  prevents  my  using  my  brain- 
power. It  makes  me  hungry  and  sleepy,  whereas 
I   never  want  to  be  anything  but  thirsty." 

Lydia  always  felt  uneasy  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Varwell,  but  she  had  to  suffer  it  on  several  occasions 
vriiiiv.  ^-uiiiu^i   v.  lib  iruiii   iioinc  i  rtuu  siic  was   iurceu 
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to  listen  to  the  vai^abond's  opinions.  Sometimes 
they  nuule  her  aii^T)-,  sometimes  they  made  her 
laii^di.  Unconsciously  she  was  influenced  by  his 
min'j'jcd  sense  and  folly  to  a  ^encr.il  modification 
of  views. 

And  then  Sam  reUirncd — on  an  evening  in  autumn  ; 
and  he  was  escorted  to  his  home  by  a  company  of 
wcU-ui-hers,  which  included  Varwell,  Trust,  Mutter, 
and  Mr.  Tribble.  Tiny  saw  him  to  the  door,  and 
raised  a  cheer  when  Sam  greeted  Lydia  on  the 
tup  step. 

"  Now  we've  seen  the  man  into  the  bosom  of  his 
family  we'll  be  off  and  drink  good  luck  to  justice 
and  down  with  all  tyranny,"  declared  Dick.  "  You've 
been  a  good  deal  divided,  as  the  worm  said,  you 
two  have  ;  but  Sam's  sworn  off  prison  for  evermore — 
haven't  you,  Sam  ?     Yes,  I've  got  his  words  for  it." 

"  Never,  never  again,"  cried  the  sinner  devoutly. 
"  Bear  me  out,  Dick,  that  the  first  thing  I  said  was 
that  I'd  never  go  to  prison  no  more.  Next  time 
I'll  pay  the  f^ne  !  " 

They  laughed  and  shouted,  and  then  sank  away 
and  left  Overgang  to  regain  its  customary  peace. 

Then  the  husband  discoursed  at  length  upon  his 
experience,  and  Lydia  remarked  that  disgust  was 
the  sole  emotion  he  had  brought  home.  Samuel 
declared  himself  as  one  grown  savage  with  authority  ; 
he  echoed  Varwell,  but  he  blamed  Varwell  exceed 
irgly  for  letting  him   go  to  prison. 

"I'd  rather  have  sold  the  boat,"  he  said,  "than 
submit  to  such  treatment.  But  I'll  pay  them  back 
to  the  last  insult — let  me  be  hung  if  1   don't '' 

She  implored  him  to  take  another  view,  and  told 
him  how  Tumbledown  Dick  prophesied  that  this 
incident  would  be  likely  to  waken  a  general  atten- 
tion concerning  Start  Bay.  But  he  raged  on  until 
weary  of  the  subject ;  then   he  seemed  suddenly  to 
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vvronjTs  behind  him,  and  inquired  after  his  wife  and 
her  health  and  tlic  manner  in  which  she  had  passed 
her  lonely  days. 

Lydia  kept  the  great  news  of  Mr.  Major's  visit 
until  Sam  was  tuned  to  hear  it.  Then  she  told 
him  all,  and  hr  rejoiced,  and  desired,  then  and 
there,  to  speed  oft  tnat  he  mit^ht  share  in  John 
Major's  amity.  But  his  fathcr-in-Iaw  was  at  sea, 
and  a  meeting  had  to  be  delayed. 

"  He  took  that  kindly  to  Johnny  that  I  thought 
he'd  never  turn  away  from  him,"  related  Lydia. 
"  Dear  father  couldn't  put  him  down  ;  and  he  said 
that  never  did  he  see  such  a  young  boy  carry  the 
very  maiK  of  the  sea  upon  him.  I  do  believe  he'd 
like  Johnny  to  be  handed  over  to  him  to-morrow  !  " 

"  Mere  fool  him  !  He's  daft  about  it,  and  always 
was.  But  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  The 
bottom's  knocked  out  of  sail-trawling,  and  no  sane 
man  would  bring  up  his  son  to  any  such  dog's 
life  or  dog's  wages.  I'd  sooner  choke  the  kid  than 
let  him  go  to  sea  ;  and  what's  more,  I'm  properly 
sick  of  it  myself." 

Lydia  stared  at  him. 

"  \\  hat  else  can  you  do?  "  she  asked. 

"  '1  hat's  what  1  want  to  find  out,"  he  answered. 
"  But  don't  you  heed  me  to-night  ;  I'm  full  of 
pri.son  air  still.  When  I  get  on  the  water  to-morrow, 
'tis  very  likelj'  I'll  sing  a  different  song.  'Tis  too 
late  I  suppose  for  me  to  think  of  anything  else 
now  ;  but  Johiniy  shan't  be  led  no  such  wild-goose 
chase  by  his  '^:  idfathcr — not  while  his  father's 
here  to  stand  between.  I'd  plan  a  sporting  life 
for  him,  if  I  could." 

"Time  encugh,  time  enough,"  declared  Johnny's 
mother.  But  she  was  saddened  at  this  firm  de- 
claration. Samuel  had  not  seen  the  old  man  and 
the  child  together  ;  otherwise  she  thought  h  might 
have  spoken  less  positively. 
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"'Tis  all  a  miz-inaze  about  children,"  summed  up 
Samuel  ;  "  and  a  man's  a  fuol  to  plan  their  lives 
afore  tliey'ni  out  of  short  coats.  I  say  I'll  do  this 
and  I'll  do  that  with  Johnny  ;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  he'll  take  the  bit  in  his  own  teeth, 
hkc  I  done  niysclf,  and  like  every  decent  boy  docs  ; 
and  he'll  ^o  his  own  way  alon;^^  with  his  own 
s;cncration.  The  j'ounL;  lead  the  yountj  nowadaj's — 
I've  marked  that.  '1  hey  haven't  a,oi  no  use  fo" 
thc  older  [)conlc  ;  and  they're  ri\;ht.  The  older 
folk  be  alw.i}'  ,i  lon^,  span  behind  the  at^e  ;  that's 
why  I  '  4s  locked  up.  Vou'vc  got  to  be  in  hot 
water  half  \c)ur  time  if  you're  on  the  side  of  pro- 
gress—  so  Ijick  says,  and  'tis  true  enough.  Men 
like  me  and  \'arwcll  ;.^ct  all  the  kicks  and  none  of 
the  half-pence  ;  but  them  that  come  after  will  see 
what  we  were  and  what  we  stood  for;  and  they'll 
)vall  dtnvn  that  long-nosed  marble  monkey  on  the 
quay  some  day,  and  put  up  statues  to  such  as  us 
instead.  We  may  not  live  to  .sec  it  ;  but  our 
children  may." 

The  spectacle  of  Tumbledown  Dick  in  marble  on 
Bri.xliam  Quay  made  I.ydia  laugh  ;  and  laughter 
it  was  that  ended  the  day  of  Sam's  return  to  her. 
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Anotiikr  year  passed  by,  and  inscnsihly  Ned 
Major  grew  to  be  more  than  a  unit  among  the 
small  band  of  workers  at  Ikrry  Farm.  Apart 
from  the  position  he  occunieti  as  betrothed  tc^ 
Mr.  Honeywill's  only  daughter,  there  had  awakened 
between  the  farnier  and  the  young  man  a  very 
close  and  intimate  friendship,  ba'^ctl  on  sympathy 
and  understanding.  Ned,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
exercised  a  growing  power  in  the  control  of  the 
farm  that  made  older  labourers  jealous.  But,  when 
it  caine  to  argument,  none  was  able  to  deny  the 
youtii's  ability  or  his  learning.  He  re.'d,  and  re- 
membered .vhat  he  reatl.  He  applied  his  acquired 
knowledge  for  the  goml  cf  h-'s  master,  and  Mr. 
Honeywill,  who  at  first  laughed  at  little  innovations 
as  harmless  jokes,  now  laughed  no  more,  Imt  \ielded 
old  uses  for  new,  atul  had  the  sen-^e  to  admit  that 
in  .some  direction- 
was  better. 

Ned,  despite  this  energy,  woke  no  lasting  enmity 
Mr.  Hone>-\viIl  s  oUlcr  hands.  He  was  so 
and  simple  hearted  that  no  man  could 
long  quarrel  v.ith  him.  Moreover,  (.thers  saw  fartl:.r 
than  could  the  \outh  hinisel'"  ^ee  at  present.  Mr. 
Hone>will  appeared  well  content  to  leave  mo.c  and 
more  in  Ned's  liands,  and  it  lequircd  no  great 
foresight  to  perceive   that  anon   the  farmer,  always 
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an  easy  man,  would  be  well  content  to  let  his  son- 
in-law  i'ei;4n  in  his  stead. 

Nicholas  I i'onc}-will  was  prosperous.  Some  L;ucs>ed 
that  but  for  his  wife  he  would  have  felt  inclined  to 
leave  Berry  Farm  on  Deborah's  marria'^^e  and  retire 
to  a  smaller  establishment  ;  but  Xcd  was  still  very 
youni^  to  thrust  into  authority.  He  had  no  natural 
power  of  mana-in;^  men,  and  rather  chose  a  sub- 
servient position.  Amiable  to  weakness  he  remained, 
and  Mr-,  lloncywill  observed  tliis  clearly,  so  that 
when  her  husbantl  speculated  on  the  propriety  of 
lcavin;4  their  present  home  for  some  inland  place 
beyond  the  din  of  the  sea,  his  wife  jirotested,  and 
declined  to  consider  any  such  step  until  another  six 
or  cii;ht  years  had  passed. 

"  He's  still  a  child,  for  all  his  cleverness,"  she  said. 
"  And  to  put  him  in  ])ower  would  be  as  unkind  to 
him  as  silly  to  us.  He'll  have  his  hands  full  with 
a  wife  in  a  year,  and  you  can't  expect  him  to  set 
the  farm  afore  Deborah  till  love  have  calmed  down 
into  use  after  the  usual  fashion.  You've  got  to  bide 
here  a  bit  >-et.  And  why  not  ?  You're  as  hale  as 
most  men  of  ten  yerus  younger,  and,  if  you  left  here, 
vou'd  c)nl\-  be  a  nuisance  to  >'ourself  and  to  me  and 
to  Ned  Major  and  evcr>-body  else.  You  go  on 
ruling  till  he's  a  bit  older  anel  ytni've  found  out  if 
he's  built  to  rule,  i-'or  my  part  I  reckon  he's  the 
sort  that's  happier  with  a  .stronger  man  over  'em 
than  on  his  own  Ivok.  I  may  not  be  here  to  see, 
though  m\-  advice  is  good  for  all  that." 

This  counsel  the  master  followed  ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  marriage  he  sided  with  Deborah  against 
lier  mother.  -She  and  Ned  desired  no  more  delay, 
anil,  at  la-t,  they  had  their  will.  It  was  understood 
the  youthful  pair  should  wed  after  the  coming 
harve'.. 

"  V.'iieu  I  married  your  motlier,  we'd  saved  the 
corn  and  the  roots  also,"  said  Nicholas  to  his  daughter. 
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"Our  honeymoon  was  the  hun'cr's  moon.  A  very 
guod  season  for  takin-j  the  yoke  on  your  -icck.  So 
let  it  be.  And  yrui  can  b  -h  ^ro  off  and  en-'oy 
yourselves  to  Kxcter,  or  cvci,  Lunnon  if  yo'  like 
for  a  week  or  two.  Your  mother  ba  t  oui  side 
yet;  but  you'll  have  to  win  her  round  and  pro\ 
to  her  you're  wise  r  tlian  she  thinks  you,  if  not 
older. 

The  parents  met  when  thc.^  details  \v  re  settled 
John  Major  told  uh;!t  he  could  do  for  Nt,  and 
Mr.  lloncywiil  explaiiicc;  his  view.s  as  to  the  luture 
All  parties  to  the  match,  ,ndced,  u  ere  atisfied  save' 
Mrs.  Honeywill  and  Aunt  Em.  , a.  The  former  hid 
her  disapp<;mtment,  since  it  was  vain  ;  the  latter 
openl\-  mourned  any  marrianre  union  of  a  Major  and 
predicted  tha^  for  that  linjued  race  to  seek  '  Per- 
petuation was  ..pen  fl(,ntin-  of  Providence.  She  had 
been  more  than  usually  lachr\  mose  of  late,  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Major  marked  \\hcn  Ned  and  Deborah 
came  to  visit  him  one  Sunday  a  month  before  tl.jir 


marriage 


The  fisherman  was  no,  grown  most  cheerful,  and 
his  happiness  contrasted  sharpiv  with  Mrs.  Michel- 
more's^  misery.  He  explained  his  si.ster  to  her  face, 
and  then  went  on  to  show  the  reason  lor  his  own 
content. 

'"lis  no  good  asking  \oiir  aunt  not  to  be  ilown- 
cast,  said  John  to  his  son.  "  Vou  might  so  well 
ask  me  riot  to  be  trustful,  or  Deborah  here  not  to  be 
happy.  Tis  I'.mma's  nature  ->-uu  know  'tis  so, 
Emma.  And,  mind  you,  long  afore  your  own 
troubles  fell  tiiick  and  fa^t,  yon  was  the  same.  Vou 
was  born  courting  trouble  and  stretching  out  your 
hands  lor  it.  Vou  was  always  like  a  sporting  dog 
on  the  .scent,  and  you  could  sniff  out  coming  misery 
weeks  afore  anybody  else  had  catchcd  sig'ht  of  it. 
Her  tears,  however,  roll  off  her  like  water  off  a  shag's 
back.     She  sheds   'em    as   the   tree   sheds   its  leaves 
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in  autumn— because  she's  got  to  do  it,  and  can't 
help  it.  Her  meat  and  drink  turn  into  tears,  as 
another  person's  may  turn  into  fat  or  Muscle,  ana 
she's  bound  to  shed  'em  when  they  run  over— ain't 
you,  Emma?  And  besides  that,  certain  curious 
things  have  happened  to  her  lately— however,  that's 
a  delicate  subject  and  no  concern  of  yours." 

"  'lis  all  true,"  said  Mrs.  Michelmorc,  "  and  I  won't 
quarrel  with  you  way  of  putting  it.  But  one  thing 
I  will  deny.  I  wasn't  born  with  a  black  view  of  life. 
On  the  contrary,  till  marriage  crushed  it  out  of  me, 
as  well  it  might,  I  felt  as  gay  as  a  bird.  But  to  breed 
childcr  for  the  grave  and  to  sc^  all  four  drop,  and 
their  father  after  'em— I'd  like  to  meet  with  the 
woman  as  could  ever  be  hopeful  and  cheerful  again 
after  such  a  comc-along-of-it.  And  so,  if  them  about 
to  wed  want  people  to  clap  'em.  on  the  back  and  say 
tis  a  fine  thing,  and  that  they'm  in  for  a  life-long 
holiday,  they'd  better  not  com.e  to  mc,  because  I 
know  different.  Not  that  I  want  to  be  a  cloud  over 
anybody  ;  only  us  must  speak  what  we  knov/,  if  we'm 
honest— either  that  or  keep  our  mouths  shut.  And 
so  will  I  do  when  I  hear  the  name  of  marriage  or 
the  whisper  of  babbies.  And  for  a  Major  to  enter 
into  these  things  after  hearing  the  history  of  his 
f;^,nily — however,  tlie  new  generation  larns  by  its  own 
experience,  not  by  ours." 

"  We  know  what  a  cruel  time  you  had,  Aunt 
Emma,"  said  Deborah  ;  "  but  'tisn't  given  to  us  all 
to  suffer  so  bad,  I'm  sure.  Never  was  the  like  of 
what  yc  u  had  to  put  up  with.  You're  a  right  down 
monument  of  trouble,  and,  as  such,  are  a  regular 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  Brixham  people." 

Mrs.  Michelmore  was  pleased  by  this  flattery,  but 
it  would  not  make  her  yield  the  main  point. 

"  True  enough.  I've  borne  what  would  have  broke 
most  females,  and  perhaps  'tis  only  right  the  people 
should  know  it  and  give  mf  my  share  of  credit  ;  but 
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my  case  be  only  the  worst— the  pick  of  the  Major 
basket,  of  course.  I  had  the  MichehTiore  kick  as  well 
to  fiyht  a^rainst  u>o,  and,  being  only  a  mortal  woman, 
couldn  t  do  it,  and  went  down  accordin>^." 

"IIoneywilLs  have  very  -ood  luck,"  declared 
Deborah. 

"Have  they?  "asked  Mrs.  Michclmore,  regardincr 
her  nephew.  "  Don't  you  speak  too  soon  as  to  thatt 
If  tis  good  luck  to  wed  a  Major,  then  signs  and 
wonders  may  happen  in  the  land;  but  f  haven't 
heard  of  'em  doing  so." 

Thereupon  Mr.  Major  bade  his  sister  go  and  make 
the  tea. 

"  I  won't  have  these  children  frightened  no  more 
by  you,  you  old  night-bird,"  he  .said.  "There's  a 
very  fair  hope  for  'em,  and  for  all  Christian  creatures  • 
and  as  for  me,  I'm  glad  to  the  hc.^rt  that  you  young 
things  be  what  you  are  and  be  going  to  do  what  vou 
mean  to." 

Mrs.  Michclmore  lef.  them,  and  John,  after  a  few 
more  general  speeches,  struck  into  the  subject  now 
grown  nearest  his  ambition. 

"  They  be  coming  to  tea— all  of  'ci— the  Broken- 
shires.     I  arranged  to  have  us  all  together,  because 
tis  the  last  time  till  the  wedding  that  we  shall  do  so 
Have  c  marked  Johnny  of  late,  Ned  ?    Bless  the  child 
you  can  .see  him  grow."  ' 

"He's  growing  broad  if  not  high,"  said  Johnny's 
uncle  H-  s  a  wonderful  solid  youngster,  and  always 
cheerful,  so  Lyddy  says." 

*'  A  Major  in  all  but  colour,"  declared  the  old  man. 

And  if  a  Major,  then  a  seafarer." 

I'  What  about  Ned,  father  ?  "  asked  Deborah. 

"  The  c.xcepfon  to  prove  the  rule,"  he  answered. 

■  Acd  was  a  oport  ;  but  he'll  throw  true,  and  if  ever 

you    have    a   son,   Deborah,  he'll    have    his    business 

on  thp  water,  and    you  must    make   up    your    mind 
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Samuel,  Lydia,  their  boy,  and  their  new  baby 
arrixcd  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  f unily  party  was 
soon  sitting  at  tea  in  the  kitchen.  They  had  hardly 
be^^un  to  eat  before  Mr.  Major  returned  artlessly  to 
his  favourite  theme.  Johnny  sat  on  his  lap,  and 
formed  the  te.xt. 

"  As  I  was  saying  to  my  son,  you  can'i  alter 
human  nature.  Twill  out ;  and  if 'tis  banked  up  in 
one  gencr.ilion,  or  slips  into  some  strange  channel 
owing  to  those  accidents  that  none  can  help,  you'll 
sooiv  find  the  race  coming  back  to  its  own  again." 

"  Vou  can  train  the  young  shoot,"  answered  his 
son-in-law.  "  A -id  so  shall  1.  You  reckon  that  limb 
there  " — he  pointed  to  his  son — "  is  cast  for  the  sea. 
I  reckon  not.  If  I  can  show  liim  how  much  better 
'tis  to  keep  ashore,  I  shall  do." 

"  You  won't  frighten  mc,  however,"  answered 
Johnny's  grandfather.  "Time  was  when  I'd  have 
agreed  with  \ou,  .ind  said  the  tree  grows  as  the  twig's 
inclined,  but  life  have  taught  me  wiser.  'Tis  the 
fruit  we  can't  alter,  and  the  bed-rock  pattern  that 
a  child's  mind  be  built  on.  Take  Ned  here  -didn't 
I  strive  to  bend  hin  to  the  sea  ?  But  'twas  beyond 
human  power  to  do  it.  Only  a  miracle  couh'  have 
made  him  a  fisherman  ;  only  some  direct  meddling 
with  the  clay  he's  mixed  of.  And  to  do  that  would 
have  been  beyond  all  power  but  God's.  ho  with 
this  here  blessed  boy,  not  you  will  keep  him  ofT  the 
sea  if  the  blood  calls  to  be  afloat,  and  not  I  will  make 
him  a  sailor  if  the  land  holds  him." 

"  Who  belongs  to  the  sea  but  wouldn't  come  off 
it  if  he  could  ?  "  asked  Brokenshirc.  "  We  go  into  it 
green  boys,  and  think  'tis  all  that  silly  books  and 
sill\'  parents  tell  us  ;  but  come  we  grow  into  men, 
we  lung  to  put  away  childish  things  ;  and  a  childish 
thing  is  the  sea  for  any  sane  mm.  Let  the  sort  as 
never  grow  up  go  for  sailors.  'Tis  no  life  for  a  man 
with  br.iins.     I'd  sooner  see  Johni'.y  in  a  good  corner 
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public  house  than  sailing  to  sea— even  with  you 
Mr.  Major.  And  if  ynu  was  to  offer  to  c.xchangc- 
a  snu-  little  business  ashore  with  him  for  his  boat, 
there  ban't  a  fisherman  in  Bri.xham,  barring  vourself' 
that  wouldn't  jump  at  the  chance." 

"  'Tis  what  fell  out  last  year,  Samuel,  that  makes 
you  say  these  things,"  answered  John  Major. 

"  'Twas    a    blessing    in    disguise    then,    if  it    have 

°?x"'^n  ^^'  ''^''^■'  ^'''''  """'^  ^^^''-■•"  an-'^^vered  Sam. 
Iwill  be  a  fair  fight,  and  no  favour,  over  thicky 
youngster.  I  shall  try  to  keep  him  ashore,  and  you'll 
try  to  drive  him  to  sea.  And  time  will  show  if  he's 
got  brains  or  not." 

^^  "You  oughtn't  to  .say  that,  Sam,"  cried  Lydia. 
lis  as  much  as  to  say  father  haven't  got  brains." 
"I  haven't  got  strong  ones,"  admitted  Mr.  Major 
'All  my  intellects  run  into  faith  and  tru.st  And 
thats  a  more  restful  way  than  frcttin-  The  more 
brains,  after  a  certain  pitch,  the  m.orc  misery  Take 
Mr.  Memery ;  take  parson  ;  take  that  poor  mis- 
taken creature,  Dick  Varwell.  Such  men  think 
jverrauch  and  are  miserable  for  it.  They  may 
pretend  otherwise,  but  miserable  they  are  •  and  i:.-<in 
sensible  beings,  like  Memery  and  the  reverend 
J^ewes,  can't  get  contentment.  Of  course  Varwell's 
another  order  of  creation  :  he's  a  good  brain  gone 
wrong.  Tis  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  a  man  turnin<T 
his  best  gift  against  the  God  t'  at  gave  it." 

He  prattled  on,  then  Samuel  stood  up  for 
Tumbledown  Dick,  and  the  converastion  became 
political  and  heated.  Ned  strove  to  silence  Samuel 
and  presently  succeeded  ;  but  the  amitv  of  the 
entertainment  wa.^  strained,  and  when  the  Hroken- 
shires  presently  took  their  leave,  Mr.  Major  shook 
his  head  and  confessed  that  his  son  in-law  continued 
to  cause  him  very  great  uneasiness. 

"I   thought  last  year   ivould   be   the   great    lesson 
to    bring    Samuel    in,"  he    said  ;    "  but    his   opinions 
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arc  in  a  very  paribus  state,  as  you  see.  They're 
the  -.)rt  of  (!anL;crous  ^as  tliat  a  match  will  set 
a  li.!.;ht  to.  fle's  ripe  for  mi.schief ;  and  the  .sooner 
that  ama/iiv.^  child  car  f^et  away  to  .sea  and  escape 
from  heariii;.;  such  mistaken  rubbish,  the  better  for 
him  here  and  hereafter.  I  shall  watch  after  him  like 
a  cat  watciu  s  a  mouse." 

"L>(lia's  on  >oui    side  too,"  sugL^estetl    Deborah; 
"and  of  course  Ned  is." 

"  I  dare  s.iy  Sam  will  change  all  his  fjpinions  again 
afore  long,  father." 

"  No,  \cd  ;  'tis  more  than  that.  He's  got  a 
lawless  vein,  and  there  he's  ^eak  and  there  the 
mischief  lies.  There's  ,in  objection  in  the  man  to 
making  money  hcjnestly.  'Tis  commoner  than  you 
might  think  ;  'tis  at  the  bottom  of  all  betting  and 
sucli  like.  The  money  you  get  without  earning  it 
have  a  terrible  strong  attractii^n  for  such  as  Samuel. 
'Tis  what  ue  c.dl  the  sporting  instinct.  I've  seen  a 
lot  of  Sam  l.itel}',  remember,  and  I've  summed  him 
up  so  well  as  I  could.  He  went  to  Start  Hay  more 
because  St.;rt  Hay  was  shut  against  him  than  for 
any  other  reasf)n.  If  'twas  opened  to-morrow,  he'd 
have  no  more  use  for  it.  And  if  he  gives  up  the  sea 
— vain  talk-,  of  course — but  if  he  did,  what  would 
DC  the  next  thing  ?  Well,  I  won't  answer  the 
question,  because  you  might  say  'twas  a  very  un- 
christian act  to  doom  a  man  to  wrong-doing.  But 
so  far  as  I've  got  v.ilh  Hrokenshire,  my  faith  in 
man's  goodness  liave  been  put  to  a  great  pinch,  and 
only  ccjme  out  of  it  whole  by  a  wonder. " 

"  I  believe  Sam  will  go  as  straight  as  a  line  from 
now,  whatever  stuff  he  may  talk,"  declared  Ned. 
"  And  after  all,  father,  if  you  was  to  hear  Dick 
Varwell  talk  when  he's  sober  and  in  deadly  earnest, 
you'd  be  the  first  to  say  there  was  a  lot  of  reason 
in  the  things  he  tells  about." 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Mr.  Major.     "He's  one  of 
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the  vain    sort   that  take  reason    for    -uidc— a    blind 
Ruuic    too,    as    VaruplI    shons    in    his    oun   hfc    and 
character.       Distrust    reason,    h'kc    an    a-cinj,^    man 
distrusts  his  eyesight  or  his  strength   of  ar-i.     Our 
rcasonin-    powers  be   the   devil's    play-rounu       'Tis 
there  he's  the  busiest,  and   the   less   wc    reason   and 
the  more  wc  believe,  the  weaker  wc  make  the  enemy 
of  man.     Faith's    the   rock    for   every    wise   soul    to 
st.md    upon,  and    if  you   two   want    to   be    a    happy 
married  pair,  and  a  credit  to  your  folk,  and  worthy 
of  having  a  hand  in  the   next  generation,  nail  texts 
to   your  walls  and   nail  texts  into  your  hearts    and 
never    go    into    your    bed    at   night    or   leave  'your 
chamber  in  the  morning  before  calling  upon  the  God 
of  your  fathers  to  keep  your  hearts"  pure  and  your 
Jaith  strong  as  a  winged  lion.     Onlv  so  will  you  rise 
above   all     the    mists  and    troubles    that   every   day 
brings  to  erring  man.     Take  your  stand  beside  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  and  let  no  Jack  o"  Lantern  li-ht  of 
reason   tempt   you    to   budge   from   it.     Trust   uhere 
you   can't  understand,  and  don't  waste  time  prayin^r 
to    have    the  dark   made  light.    Take  the  dark    like 
brave  men  take  a  dangerous  road  or  sail  out  trustin'^ 
into  stormy  seas.     Pray  for  one  thing-Faith— and 
all  the  rest  will  be  added   to   you.     I    know  it  •    Eve 
proved   it.     Trust  the  laws  of  God   to   be  just!  and 
remember  that  we  know  less  of  His  mysterious  path 
than  the  Hy  drowning  in  my  eye  at  this  moment  do 
know  of  me.     Come  here.   Deb,  and  take  tlic  thin<T 
away.  "=" 

With  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief  Ned's 
betrothed  tended  to  Mr.  Major's  trouble  ;  then  he 
blew  his  nose,  wiped  his  watering  eye,  and  kissed  her 
1  didnt  ax  you  young  creatures  to  come  here 
to  preach  to  you."  he  declared;  "but  Brokenshire 
and  his  views  led  up  to  it.  We  must  all  do  what 
we  can  for  that  man,  and  strive  to  settle  his  mind 
to  a  braver  and  honester  outlook." 
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"  'Tis  the  subject  of  property  he's  doubtful  about," 
said  X(  d. 

"  So  be  ,ill  that  haven't  any,"  answered  Mr.  Major. 
"  Vou  ask  him  if  he'll  '^'\vc  up  the  '  Ni.dit  Hawk  '  to 
better  the  boatKss  men,  and  see  what  reason  he's 
^ot  to  t^ive  for  not  doiiv^  so." 
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CHAPTER    XIV 


On  a  (lay  whc-n  the  marriage  date  was  fixed  and 
Deborah  had  cjone  to  Newton  with  hr  incjther  to 
spend  money,  Ned  Mnjor  made  hoh'd  iv,  and  wandered 
alone  at  the  cliff  edi;e  full  of  happy  dreams.  Ihe 
harvest  was  ripe  for  the  sickle  and  pr.)miscd  well. 
He  moved  where -lory  of  royal  ool,i  Hashed  brilliantly 
against  the  blue  background  of  the  sea.  A  bree/.e 
cooled  the  sunshine,  and  he  heard  the  miii-kd  .song 
of  \va\e  bel')w  and  wheat  above.  Turnin-  his  back 
on  the  field.s  presently,  he  sat  on  a  sione~^high  over 
the  sea,  stretched  his  idle  limbs  under  the  bla/.c,  and 
dwelt  in  spiiit  on   Deborah. 

Then,  fifty  yartls  away,  where  he  had  been  sleeping 
in  a  sun-bath  among  cushions  of  dead  -e,i-pinks,  a 
brown  and  ragged  object  moved,  tuined  over,  and 
stretched  out  hand  to  a  battered  hat  ami  a  tobacco- 
pipe. 

It  was  Mr.  Varvvell,  who  spent  manv  of  his  days 
in  summer  weather  uj)on  the  limotone  ledges  of 
Kerry  Head.  Now,  moved  by  hunger,  he  awoke, 
girt  his  rags  tighter  about  hiin  and'crept  upwards 
to  the  yellow  corn.  Ned  guessed  his  purpo.se,  and 
remained  silent  and  motionless  until  Dick,  on  hands 
and  knees,  with  only  his  forlorn  hat  visible,  wound 
into  tlic  field  .md  began  picking  f)ff  the  heads  of  the 
harvest  ;  then,  striving  to  make  his  voice  har-h  and 
gruff,  the  young  man  shouted  roughly  to  iiim : 
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"Hi,  you  rascal  there!  Get  out  of  that,  or  I'll 
•send  policeman  after  you  !  " 

The  hairy  and  crapul(;us  countenance  of  Tumble- 
down Dick  peeped  cautiously  out  of  its  shining 
setting.  !  le  jjerccived  Ned,  grinned  with  evident 
relief,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  began  shamelessly  to  pluck 
the  ripe  ears. 

He  gathered  a  heavy  handful,  then  approached 
young  iMajor,  beamed  cheerfully  upon  him,  wished 
him  well,  and  .^  d  down   beside  him. 

"  In  the  very  nick  of  time  I  find  \-ou,"  he  said.  "  r\c 
been  .sleeping  ever  since  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  sea, 
and  now  my  nature  calls  aloud  for  food  and  company. 
And  here's  b(;th  at  my  service,  for  I  know  you 
wouldn't  hold  a  handful  of  corn  from  a  hungry  man." 

"  You're  welc(nne,  though  poor  fare." 

"  Not  at  all.  A  little  corn,  plucked  out  of  the 
husk  and  warm  all  through  with  sunshine,  is  very 
good  and  jjleasant  food  for  a  plain  liver  like  me. 
But  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  I  shouldn't  be  here 
now.  If  you  understood  Nature  like  what  I  do, 
you'd  know  that  she  never  gives  anything  for 
nothing,  Ned.  That's  where  man  have  got  the  pull 
over  her.  He's  larned  to  do  it ;  but  he  can't  teach 
her.  Hard — hard  she  is.  And  so,  as  I  take  it  out 
of  Nature  by  drinking  rather  more  than  enough  to 
quench  thirst,  I  have  to  pay  it  back  by  eating  poorly. 
]\Iy  appetite  for  food  is  a  mere  shadow.  However, 
let's  talk  about  you.  So  you're  in  sight  of  the 
married  state?  Well,  I  wish  y(»u  nothing  but  good. 
I  know  a  lot  about  it,  for  naturally  'tis  them  outside 
that  get  the  best  view,  and  I've  been  much  interested 
in  the  ways  of  married  people — ever  since  my  father 
kicked  me  out  of  doors  at  fifteen  for  trying  to  show 
him  how  to  manage  my  mother." 

Varweil  rubb-^d  corn  in  his  hands  and  blew  away 
the  husks.  He  collected  fifty  grains  and  put  them 
into  his  mouth. 
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^  ;'  Tis  a  i^lorioiis  thuv^,  Dick,"  declared  the  lover. 
"  '  i  IS  most  too  i^rood  to  be  true,  for  evcrythinj^  goes' 
ritjlit  with  me  and  nou^^ht  goes  wruiiL;.  I'm  growincr 
feared  of  such  terrible  good  luck.  The  future's  as 
clear  for  me  as  the  edge  of  the  sea." 

"  And,  like  the  edge  of  the  sea,  have  got  clouds 
under  it.  Ihm't  you  fancy  that  marriage  is  all  beer 
and  skittles,  my  fine  chap.  I'll  grant  that  it  works 
above  the  average  well  in  Ikixham  ;  in  fact  our 
fishermen  get  on  pretty  fair  with  their  wives  in 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  ca.scs.  But  why?  Because 
they  are  away  fror  them  five  days  out  of  six  I  Now 
you  landsmen  can't  do  that.  You've  got  to  show  your- 
selves all  the  time,  till  you're  a  weariness  of  the  flesh 
to  the  women.  They  get  properly  bored  to  death 
with  you  and  your  parrot  voices  and  parrot  .-epc- 
titions  and  parrot  opinions  ;  and,  as  for  you,  you 
come  to  know  them  that  cruel  well— to  every  dimple 

and  mole  and  tone  of  voice  and  whim  and' fancy 

that  after  a  doubtful  number  of  years  you  both  c.y 
out  to  your  God  for  a  little  change  of— air.  I've 
seen  it.  'Tis  nothing  to  bleat  about— 'tis  nature,  and 
a  tlnng  of  every  day.  And  if  'tis  a  fault,  then  it 
must  go  agamst  the  Maker's  score,  like  a  tidy  number 
of  others." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  such  stuff,"  said  Ned 
stoutly.  "'Tis  the  whole  joy  and  glory  and  pride 
of  my  life— cvcr\-  minute— every  minute  of  it:  to 
know  me  and  my  girl  are  going  to  live  together  for 
evermore.  Such  a  girl!  Good  Lcjid,  Dick!  you 
don  t  know  what  you're  talking  about.  To  get 
weary  of  the  woman  j'ou  U)vc  with  your  w  hole  heart 
and  soul  !      It's  not  to  be  thought  upon." 

"  In  your  present  state  it  is  not.  But  a  lot  of  very 
decent,  orderly  men,  if  the\-  turned  their  hearts  ;  isidc 
out,  would  .show  my  pattern  of  thought  ^tamned  on 
em.  No  disrespect  to  a  good  wife,  mind— uul'  at  all. 
Nought  but  the  human  craving  for  a   little   variety, 
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and  to  get  a  wider  experience  of  a  very  wonderful 
creature.  'Tis  the  women's  fault.  They'm  the  most 
interesting  things  God  ever  made,  and  the  earth's  full 
of  'em  ;  yet  a  man's  told  by  the  parsons  he  must  put 
all  his  human  nature  and  thirst  for  information  under 

his  heel  because  'tis  naughty  and However,  this 

ban't  the  moment  to  tell  you  these  things.  And 
'twould  only  be  waste  of  time  if  1  did.  For  you 
won't  believe  'cm  these  twenty  years  yet,  I  dare  say." 

"  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven — that's  true  as 
Gospel,"  said  the  lover. 

"  '  True  as  Gospel  '  ?  Yes — just  about  as  true," 
admitted  Tumbledown  Dick.  "  Made— in  heaven — 
eh?  Well,  then,  'tis  wholesale,  and  quality  not 
guaranteed.  Still,  you've  got  the  genuine  article — 
that  I  can't  deny.  A  nice  little  girl  as  ever  anybody 
need  wish  to  see.  Take  her,  and  thank  your  luck  ; 
and  long  may  you  hoodwink  each  other  into  thinking 
this  here  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  And  see 
that  your  cup  of  fortune  runs  over — not  to  waste,  but 
to  good  use.  Think  of  the  iikes  of  me — a  voice  in 
the  wilderness — and  let  it  be  your  pride  now  and 
again  to  give  me  a  shake-down  and  a  full  cup. 
We're  all  doing  our  proper  work,  and  'tis  only  a 
question  which  seed  springs  up  quickest.  I  be  sowing 
seed  in  the  ears  of  the  next  generation  ;  you  be 
sowing  seed  in  the  earth.  To  every  man  his  rightful 
toil." 

Mr.  Varwell  chewed  more  corn. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  'tis  true  enough  that,  if  you've  got  more 
luck  than  you  deserve,  you  long  tremendous  to  make 
other  people  a  bit  luckier  too.  I  wish — I  wish,  Dick, 
that  I  could  make  you  luck  er." 

The  tramp  regarded  him  kindly. 

"  So  do  1,"  he  said.  "  But  don't  you  judge  by  your 
own  thoughts  or  your  own  conscience  of  another 
person's  comfort  and  ease.  I  dare  say  you  fancy 
there's  not  a  young  fellow  in  Brixham  as  wouldn't 
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change  places  with  you  this  mini  te  ;  and  yet,  if  you 
could  take  a  poll  of  'em,  you'd  find  there's  not  ?  boy 
in  the  place  that  would.     \Ve  each  know  our  lot,  and 
thouj^h   we're  all  yelping  to  chanj^^e  it,  few  sane  folk 
would  make  a  change  blind.     They'd  want  to  learn 
a  bit  first.     They'd   want   to   take  just  one   peep  at 
t'other  man's  skeleton  cupboard  before  they  changed 
places.     Life  sh(..ws  that  envy  be  often  terrible  mis- 
placed.    And  I  envy  no  man  anything  but  his  liver. 
Give  me  a  new  liver,  and   I  ax  far  nothing  beyond 
that,     'iut  Nature  gave  me  a  vcr>-  fine  organ  at  the 
start,  and  now  that  I've  ruined  it,  she's  not  interested 
in  it  no  more.     My  life's  running  out  like  the  tide  ; 
but  it  has  suited  my  taste,  and   I'd  do  pretty  much 
the  same  if  I  had  to  begin  again  to-morrow.     We're 
built  in  a  pattern,  and  most  men  be  contented  with 
their  own    ixittern,  and    some  be  delighted  with   it. 
There's  not  a  sneaking  cur  or  empty-headed  ass  in 
Brixham  but  ban't  a  bit  of  a  hero  in  his  own  eyes. 
'Tis   only    the    real    great    men    ban't    happy   about 
themselves.      For    my   part,   I've  took   my   pinch  of 
clay,  and  used  it  without  thanks  or  cusses.     It  might 
have  been  a  darned  sight  better;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  have  been  a  darned  sight  worse.     I've 
cracked  it  pretty  bad  ;  but  it  will  hold  together  five 
or  six  more  years,  I  dare  say  ;  and  i(,  in  \hat  time, 
I    can   upset  the  silly  ideas  of  a  few  well-meaning 
young  fellows,  like  you,  and  make  you  .see  sense,  and 
feel  the  sting  of  the  world's  injustice,  and  teach  you 
what  real  truth  and  real  liberty  be  like,  then  I  shall 
peg  out— on  the  sunshiny  side  of  some  ha)'stack,  or 
'pon    the    moss    of    some    lonely   wood — very   well 
satisfied  with  what  life  and  liquor  have  done  for  me." 

"  'Tis  all  wild  and  wrong  what  you  tell,  Dick—so 
my  father  says.  And  how  should  I  be  better  or  wiser 
than  him  to  give  ear  to  you  ?  " 

"  E.scape  from  the  tyranny  of  your  father's  opinions," 
said  Mr.   Varwell.     "I'd  sooner  sec  a  man  tethered 
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to  his  mother's  apron-strinpjs  than  his  father's  o]:)iiiions. 
They'll  harm  him  less.  Let  the  last  generation  lie 
behind  y()U,  nf»t  be  a  blind  wall  stuck  in  front  across 
your  proper  path.  'Tis  Hying  in  the  face  of  evolution, 
Ned,  to  cleave  to  your  father's  opinions.  J  le  stands 
.self-condemned  by  having  opinions.  The  useful  man 
be  like  me  ;  he  don't  deal  in  opinions  ;  he's  got 
nought  but  ideas,  and  he  wants  nouglit  but  ideas. 
He  goes  about  witii  his  ears  and  his  heart  open  for 
ideas.  Opinions  be  the  letter  that  kills,  my  son  ; 
and  ideas  be  the  spirit  that  quickens.  All  this  is  hid 
from  you,  because  you  ban't  turned  twenty  yet,  and 
you're  also  in  love,  which  be  a  great  breeder  of  hard 
and  fast  opinions  ;  but  you  remember  what  I  say, 
and  don't  let  John  Major — pious  blade  though  he 
be — steer  }-our  ship  for  you.  Strike  out  on  your 
own  account,  and  keep  your  own  tiller  in  your  own 
hand." 

"If  he  has  got  a  good  model  under  his  eyes,  a 
man's  a  fool  not  to  follow  it,  Dick." 

"  Not  at  all.  You're  a  fool  if  you  do — a  fool 
and  a  slave  in  the  bargain.  We  wasn't  put  into 
the  world  to  imitate  our  fathers.  Life  ban't  writing 
in  a  copy-book.  Go  your  own  way,  and  help  to 
make  histor\'.  Let  them  follow  as  can't  lead  ;  but 
try  to  lead,  and  give  your  brains  up  to  the  world's 
wisdom,  not  your  fatlier's.  He  don't  know  every- 
thing. I  know  a  million  times  more  than  him. 
And  I  see  a  million  times  better  what's  coming : 
wonnerful  things  that  will  send  your  father's  opinions 
down  the  wind  like  this  chaff  I  th'ng  on  the  air. 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing  that  you've  heard  a'ready ; 
and  'tis  a  brave  truth  from  my  pc^int  of  view. 
They  laugh  longest  who  laugh  last,  Ned.  And 
them  tliat  I  stand  for — the  outcasts  and  the  scorned 
and  the  publicar's  and  sinners  and  harlots — will 
laugh  last.  It  may  be  a  cruel  long  time  yet  afore 
we   socialists   net   there  :   but  when   we  once   bcLiin 
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to  laugh,  'twill  be  a  smile  that  will  outlast  all  the 
grinnin-  of  the  past— a  smile  tliat  will  be  copied  by 
every  livinrr  mouth.  Then,  three  parts  of  humanity 
wont  be  lau^diinc;  on  the  wnnv^  side  of  its  face, 
Ned— like  it  is  now  in  tills  poor  little,  ill-mixed 
pill  of  a  world." 
The  boy  laut^dicd. 

"  'Tis  wonderful— ama/ing  wondcful— to  hear  you 
run  on,  Richard  Varwell.  If  you  can  say  these 
fine  speech.es  on  a  handful  of  corn,  I'd  like  to  hear 
what  you'd  rise  to  on  turtle-soup  and  such  things. 
Perhaps  you'd  chani:e  round  then,  and  reckon  pro- 
perty was  the  ri-htful  sign  of  them  that  posse.s.s, 
and  that  class  and  all  the  rest  of  it  was  the  work 
of  evolution  just  as  much  as  progress.  \ou  put 
me  in  mind  of  our  cart-horse,  '  Neptune.'  When 
he's  on  hay,  he'll  plough;  but  give  him  corn  and 
he  won't  plough  for  anybody.  Must  feed  him  low 
to  take  humble  opinions;  but  with  high  feeding, 
he  gets  high  notions.  If  us  give  him  a' few  beans,' 
he'd  want  to  go  hunting !  " 

"You  confu.se  >  (jur  own  argument,  Ned,  and  play 
mto  my  hand,"  answered  Mr.  Varwell.  "Keep  men 
on  the  food  ihat  God  made  for  all  men,  and  they 
bide  rational  and  do  man's  proper  work  ;  but  upset 
the  balance  and  flout  nature  and  stuff  the  lazy  ones 
with  chicken  and  champagne,  and  they  lose  their 
sen.se  and  cry  out  for  nought  but  chicken  and 
champagne  for  evermore,  and  don't  care  who  the 
devil  they  trample  on  to  get  it.  I  tell  you  thi.s, 
as  one  who's  tasted  both :  there's  no  proper  or 
mnocent  place  in  this  world  for  chicken  or  cham- 
pagne outside  a  hospital  ward.     In  a  well-regulated 

world,  luxuries However,  this  be  really  to^o  large 

a  subject  for  a  dry  day." 

"Other  i^,eople's  luxuries,  Dick— not  ours.     Have 
a  pipe  of  my  tobacco  ?  " 

Richard  instantly  helped  himself  from  Ncd'.s  nourh 
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[t  was  made  of  f^rcen  plu  .h,  and  his  initials  had 
been   worked  (jn   it  in  j'cllow  silk  by   Deborah. 

Tumbledown  Dick  smiled  leniently  at  the  toy. 

"  Time  was  wncn  women's  hands  would  do  such 
things  for  me.  And  to  return  to  the  main  argument, 
you  thoudit  it  veiy  clever  to  offer  me  baccy  when 
I  spoke  of  lu.xuries,  Ned.  But  don't  go  wrong  there, 
too.  Tobacco's  a  necessity — not  a  luxury  at  all. 
After  Queen  l*-li/.ibi;th's  time  and  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  all  that,  the  nerves  of  the  British  man 
began  to  get  so  cruel  stretched  and  tormented  that 
his  Maker  saw  'twas  high  time  a  soothing  sedative 
came  to  the  country.  Now  we  couldn't  do  without 
it — any  more  than  we  could  do  without  tea  and 
coffee.  So  there's  your  argument  blown  up.  And 
now  I  be  going  to  pluck  a  few  score  more  of  the.se 
here  wheat-heads,  by  your  leave  ;  and  then  I  must 
go  and  see  how  my  figures  stand  at  the  nearest 
house  of  refreshment.  The  great  secret  of  successful 
and  cheap  drinking  is  to  have  a  score  running  in  a 
lot  of  different  houses  at  once.  Then,  when  figures 
get  a  bit  steep  in  one  place,  yoa  can  give  it  a  long 
rest  till  they  begin  to  grow  afcared  you've  forgot 
'em  altogether.  But  presently,  when  you  beam 
among  'em  again,  with  a  shilling  or  so  perhaps, 
they'm  that  overjoyed  to  see  you  that  drinking 
becomes  a  pleasure  once  more,  instead  of  just  a 
duty,  as  it  too  often  is  with  men  that  don't  under- 
stand it." 

"  These  branches  of  larning  don't  interest  me," 
declared   Ned. 

"  Not  yet ;  not  yet.  But  all  larning  is  useful. 
However,  in  view  of  \-our  coming  marriage,  next 
time  we  meet  we'll  talk  of  women  and  nought 
else." 

"  I  ban't  sure  if  I  want  to  hear  you  on  that 
subject,  Richard." 

■■  Have  no  fear,  Ned.     Vm  always  on  their  side — 
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so's  Providence  and  religion  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  world,  the  tlcsh,  and  the  devil.  So  long!  I've 
been  very  interested  listening  to  you.  But  leave 
go  the  opinions,  like  you'd  mistrust  a  rotten  bough 
when  climbing  a  tree.  Ideas  be  the  firm  things : 
they  fly  on  strong  wings." 
_  He  moved  away,  and  behind  him  waves  of  light 
rippled  over  the  cornfields,  where  they  rolled  to  the 
pathway  upon  the  cliffs.  As  a  sudden  fi.iw  of  wind 
upon  the  .sea  dims  and  ruffles  it,  .so  in  the  wheat,  these 
breezes  came  and  went  and  flashed  upon  the  amber 
stems  ;  while,  as  the  water-waves,  sweeping  onwards, 
sufTer  the  growths  of  the  sea  to  become  visible 
m  a  ruby  ribbon  or  spring-green  streamer,  so 
here  also  flamed  up  lovely  weeds  as  the  harvest 
nodded  and  swayed  and  bent,  then  lifted  its  myriad 
heads  again.  Poppies  and  gipsy  roses  and  corn- 
flowers  lit  the  ripe-brown  surfaces  of  the  wheat-field. 
They  sparkled  with  scarlet  or  lavender  or  deep  sky-* 
blue  as  Dick  began  to  pluck  again. 

While  he  helped  himself  he  sang,  and  young  Major 
neard  the  words. 

"  Three  things  will  be  scratching— 
I'll  tell  you  if  I  can, 
A  cat,  a  brier,  and  a  woman. 
Though  'tis  my  delight  both  Night  and  Day 
To  praise  the  women  as  much  as  I  may." 
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TlIHRH  fell  a  raic  aiicl  radiant  night  of  January, 
with  the  full  moon  on  high  and  a  strange  mild- 
ness of  temperature  knit  into  the  purity  of  the 
winter  air.  The  stars  aloft  and  the  stars  in  the 
village  w  indows  alike  shone  clear  and  steady,  while 
delicate  hazes  made  one  of  earth  and  the  firma- 
ment above  it.  Neither  did  the  sea  know  any 
boundaries.  It  melted  to  the  sky  and  stole  wave- 
less  upon  the  shore,  as  though  unwilling  to  break 
by  one  least  ripple  the  moon  image  mirrored 
there.  A  peace  profound  haunted  cliff  and  crag, 
the  farmlands  above  and  the  hamle*-  clustered 
beneath.  But  far  away,  under  a  flood  of  silver, 
fl(jating  there  like  a  flock  of  sleeping  birds,  the 
trawlers  lay  becalmed.  And  aboard  was  impatience 
of  this  peace,  and  a  hungry  cry  for  the  moon  to  set 
and  the  morning  wind  to  w.ikcn. 

John  Major  and  William  Gilberd  watched  on  the 
'Jack  and  Lydia,' while  young  Tom  H^Micywill  and 
a  new  hand  slept.  Michelmorc  had  left  his  old 
skipper,  and  was  now  possessor  of  a  trawler. 

"  Speak  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Major.  "  Very  like  Tom's 
awake,  and  I  wouldn't  add  a  grief  to  his  young 
mind." 

"  He  knows  his  mother  ban't  long  for  this  world, 
however— in  fact,  'twas  him  told  me  a  month  ago 
wh.cit  you  tell  now.     His  father  be  a  man  that  looks 
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ahead,  and  he's  made  it  all  clear  to  Tom  what  will 
hap  when  T-irs.  Iloiieywill  goes.  Your  son,  Ned,  and 
his  wife  bkic  on,  and  Ned  w-ll  be  sub-tenant  under 
Nichola',  Honey  will  for  three  year— till  the  lease  is 
out.  Then,  if  he  pleases  to  renew  on  his  own 
account,  he  can  do  so.  But  Mr.  Honcywill  will 
drop  out  th-n  ;  he  wants  to  get  away  from  the 
sound  of  the  sea." 

"  All  true.  Stranj^c  that  any  man  can  wish 
such  a  thing  ;  but  he's  ne\-cr  been  shamed  of  his 
opinions,  rash  and  reckless  though  they  are  in  many 
dircct'ons.  There  it  .stands  then.  And  Ned's 
wrapped  up  in  Berry  F-rm.  I  doubt  he'll  take  it 
on  and  be  master  three  years  hence,  if  he  can  afford 
to  do  so." 

"  He's  been  married  two  year,"  said  Mr.  Gilbcrd. 

"  Yes,  and  he's  saved  st  short  of  fifty  pound,  and 
he's  got  one  child.  That  s  pretty  good  for  two  years 
of  work." 

"  I  lay  you  was  sorry  the  child  didn't  hap  to  be 
a  boy  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  us  must  have  maids  so  well  as  men. 
My  Lydia  have  got  two  boys  to  one  girl  ;  and  no 
doubt  Ned's  next  will  be  a  boy,  William. ' 

"  They'll  none  be  to  you  like  Johnny  Brokenshire, 
however  ?  " 

"  That's  true.  I  won't  deny  it,  because  I  cannot. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  new  generation,  and  he'll 
always  be  the  first  in  my  eyes.  So  perfect  as  faulty 
human  nature  can  be  in  my  opinion.  Titus  Peach 
says  that  the  second  boy  have  a  better  disposition, 
but  that's  his  bias.  He's  all  for  the  second  child- 
just  because  it's  called  Titus,  and  because  it  takes 
kindly  to  the  tanning  business  and  can  be  seen  every 
working  hour  of  the  day  messed  up  to  its  li'l  eyes 
in  red  and  yellow  ochre.  A  good  and  pleasant 
child,  but  tlie  moon  to  t  other's  sun.  Have  'e  marked 
the    way    Johnny    can    rlrivc   a    skiff    through    the 
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harbour?     The  very  daps  of  the  way  I   done  it  fifty 
year  ai;onc  !     And  there's  not  a  boy  in  Brixham  his 
age  who  can  swim  Hke  him." 
"  His  father  taiu^ht  him  that." 
Mr.  Major  sighed. 

"  That  man  !  1  he  most  uneven  spirit,  WiUiam — 
the  most  uncertain  creature  that  ever  walked  among 
us.  One  day,  to  hear  him,  you'd  think  there  never 
was  a  wiser  head  on  young  shoulders  ;  but  the 
next,  his  sense  be  scattered  to  the  winds.  You 
don't  know  where  to  have  him — that's  the  trouble. 
'Tis  always  some  new  thing,  and  his  opinions  touch- 
ing the  State  be  enough  to  set  an  honest  man's  teeth 
on  edge." 

"  He's  sick  to  death  of  the  sea,  and  his  boat's  on 
offer  to  anybody  that  will  buy  it." 

"  I  know — I  know  it  is  so.  And  I'm  hopeful  that 
none  will  offer,  though,  with  all  his  faults,  he  keeps 
his  boat  so  well  as  we  keep  our  own.  And  a  very 
good  boat  too." 

"How  often  has  he  been  up?" 
"Four  times,"  answered  Samuel's  father-in-law. 
"  First  time,  as  you  may  remember,  he  went  to 
prison.  Since  then  he's  paid  the  fine  ;  and  last  time 
he  came  afore  them  he  was  warned  that  next  time 
he'd  be  put  away  without  any  option — for  six  months 
or  more  very  likely.'" 

"  There'd  be  one  good  thing  come  of  his  selling 
the  boat,"  declared  Gilbcrd.  "  He  couldn't  go 
poaching  in  Start  Bay,  on  anywhere  else." 

"Just  what  I  said  to  myself  a  bit  ago  ;  and  then 
I  said  it  to  Lydia.  But  she  says  'tis  in  the  blood  of 
him.  You  can  poach  ashore  as  well  as  afloat,  lor 
that  matter,  and  there's  things  more  valuable  than 
fish,  ikit  she  hopes  he'll  bide  to  sea,  and  reckons  he 
can  do  less  harm  there  than  on  land.  There's  no 
other  women  there  anyway." 

"  Youi  girl's  too  good  a  wife  for  the  man." 
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She  IS.  bhc  s  got  a  lot  to  put  up  u-ith,  yet,  from 
the  Iiusband  pcjint  of  view— apart  from  all  the  lar-er 
duties  that  -o  to  make  a  good  man— she  don't 
quarrel  uith  him.  She  says  he's  a  faithful  husband 
to  her.  I  hope  'tis  true,  I'm  sure.  And  if  it  is 
then  us  must  thank  my  daughter's  cleverness  not 
the  mans  goodness.  That  I  will  say,  thou 'h  her 
ather.  Not  many  women  would  have  held  that 
light  man.  He's  given  over  church  again  now  • 
and  ^\hen  I  taxed  him  with  it.  he  said  that  chan-e 
IS  the  salt  of  religion,  same  as  it  is  n{  life  i„  general 
and  he  must  give  heed  to  t'other  side  a  bit— if  onlv 
tor  fairness."  ^ 

They  talked  long  on  the  subject  of  the  unstable 
Samuel,  and  a  very  wide  tolerance  marked  their 
conclusion.;.  Mr.  Major  believed  that  si.v  months 
in  prison  might  save  Brokenshirc  ;  but  Gilberd 
declared  that  such  an  experience  was  enough  to  turn 
any  high-spintcd  man  into  a  criminal. 

c  ''  ^%  '^°?''  "V^f'^lf."^    ^'^''^t  'tis  wrong  to  fish  in 

Start   Bay,     said    W.lham.     "And  not    all    the    law 

and  order  in    the   land  can    make  him    chan-e   his 
opinion.  ° 

"Then   it  mu.st   happen    to   him    as    to    the   other 
wrong-headed  men  in  the  like  case.     The  strength  of 
the  land    lies    in   its  laws,  and   though   we   ma'v  not 
always    hold  with  this   turn   or    twist  ,;f   thin-rs— as 
when  they  sentence   a  girl    to  death   f.;r   killin-  her 
child  and  let  the  man  go  free  that  got  it— 3'et  s'^ifctv 
lies  in  numbers,  and  what  the  majority  have 'settled 
IS   best    for    sartain.      If   it    wasn't    best,    it    wouldn't 
happen,    and   that  s  where  faith   comes  in,    Williun 
bo  Start  Bay  is  shut,  and   them   who  think   'twould 
be  better  open  must  bow  to  their  betters  who,  always 
under  divme  Providence,  have  decided  that  it  shall 
De  .sliUt. 

.f^y    f'^^'f    ^''^1'^'^^^^'  '-^"^l    *1^'>^'^^I^   it  grew  colder 
alter   set    of   moon,    no   hoped-for    bree/.e    came    as 
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herald  of  dawn.  Anon  the  skipper  and  Gilberd 
were  relieved  by  Tom  Honeywill  and  the  new  hand. 
The  latter  wa.s  a  loo.se-limbed,  hearty  )-(^uni:[  t;iant, 
called  I'aul  Larkin,  who  claimed  relationship  with 
I\Ir.  Larkin,  tho  propa^^andist.  Thc.^c  two  watched 
oiicomini;'  day  while  the  elder  men  slept ;  but  light 
broir^ht  poor  promise  with  it.  A  fitful  easterly  air 
rose  and  died  the  sea  in   weak  catspaws.     Alist 

rolled  up  with  it,  and  mornin;^  found  pallid  sunshine 
vainly  struL^glin^^  with  ^reat  fog-banks  out  of  which 
from  time  to  time  screeched  frightened  steamers 
feeling  their  way  at  half-speed  up  and  down  Channel. 
Not  until  after  nocjii  did  the  vapour  thin  and  the 
wind  rise.  Then  the  fleet,  now  scattered  over  a  ten- 
mile  radius,  trimmed  sail  and  lowered  trawls.  It 
chanced  that  another  boat  came  within  reach  of  the 
'  Jack  and  Lydia '  half  an  hour  after  she  had  dropped 
her  net.  The  newcomer  was  not  yet  fishing,  au'l  so 
she  overtook   Mr.   Major's  boat. 

"  'Tis  the  '  Bread-winner,'  "  said  Paul  Larkin,  "  and 
she  wants  to  hail  us  by  the  look  of  it." 

Now  John  and  his  crew,  together  with  most  of  the 
fleet,  had  been  from  .^hore  two  days  at  work  over 
the  'Scruff'  for  sole,  whiting,  and  plaice;  but  the 
'  Bread-winner'  was  only  out  of  port  on  the  preceding 
night.  She  carried  the  last  intelligence  from  shore, 
and  as  it  nearly  concerned  the  boat  now  in  sight, 
the  skipper  of  the  '  Bread-winner '  went  a  little  out 
of  his  way  to  tell  it. 

"  Jan  ]\Lijor,  ahoy  !  "  he  bawled  presently.  "  We'm 
out  o'  Biixham  last  night,  and  there's  bad  news 
for  'e." 

"Ax  what  it  is,"  said  John  to  young  Larkin 
and  the  man  lifted  his  voice  and  roared  over  the 
water. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

The  '  Bread-wiimer '  sailed  nearer,  then  put  her 
helm  up  and  flapped  into  the  wind  fifty  yards  away. 
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"  I  be  sorry  to  tell  you  that  a  Government  boat 
catchcd  the  '  Xight  Hawk  '  aoaiii  two  mornings 
agone.  Shc'vc  been  down  off  the  Islands  fishing— so 
they  said  ;  but  there  was  a  lot  ^^  contraband  "found 
in_  her— 'baccy,  I  believe.  And  they  fear  that  we've 
said  good-bye  to  Brokcnshcer  for  a  month  of  Sun- 
days !  " 

Gilbcrd  scowled  across  the  water  at  the  man  who 
had  brought  this  news. 

"  Like  you,  you  croaking  raven,  to  go  out  o'  the 
way  to  tell  this,"  he  shouted  ;  "but  f  lay  'tis  a  lie 
all  the  same." 

"Twas  Jan  Major  I  be  telling,  not  you,"  cried 
back  the  other.  "  And  'tis  true  enough— onless 
the  Daily  Mercury s  a  liar.  And  besides  that, 
Mrs.  Brokensheer  had  a  telegram,  and  so  have 
Saul  Mutter's  wife.  They'm  all  in  quod  to  Wey- 
mouth." 

The  'Bread-winner'  fell  away,  took  the  wind,  and 
dropped  her  trawl.  Thus,  until  night  fell,  Lydia's 
father  was  confronted  with  the  bearer  of  the  ill  news 
steadily  fishing  beside  him. 

His  first  thought  had  been  to  return  home  im- 
mediately, but  he  changed  his  mind.  This  blow  was 
hardly  unexpected.  Not  twelve  hours  before  the 
advent  of  the  news  he  had  predicted  to  Gilberd  that 
trouble  was  yet  in  store  for  his  son-in-law.  It  had 
come  quicklier  and  darklicr  than  might  liavc  been 
foretold,  and  on  second  thoughts  John  Major  was 
not  sorry  to  find  himself  at  sea  in  the  moment  of 
the  catastrophe.  Time  now  offered  for  thought,  and 
he  had  leisure  to  mature  his  plans  for  Lydia  and  her 
children. 

"  I'm  cruel  afraid  he'll  get  -ix  months,  if  not  twelve," 
declared  William  Gilberd.  "I  remember  very  well 
my  wife'.--  bn;ther,  who  was  a  rip  much  in  the 
pattern  of  Sam,  and  he  done  this  very  thing;  and 
they    catchcd    him    through   his    own    foolishness    in 
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drunk  afore  he  got  ashore.  And  he  had 
hard  labour  for  his  fun  ;  but  that  was  owing  to 
complications.  He  showed  fight,  and  so  did  the 
other  free  trader  that  was  along  with  him.  I  hope 
thc}-  '  Night  Hawk '  chaps  was  too  sensible  to  do 
anything  like  that." 

"  His  sense  wouldn't  ballast  a  very  big  boat," 
answered  .Major.  "  I  haven't  got  no  time  to  spare  on 
him  for  the  minute.  I'm  thinking  of  his  home  and 
my  daughter  and  her  eldest." 

"  Have  he  saved  monc)'  ?  " 

"  Ves,  he  has.  How  much  I  didn't  feci  I  could 
ax.  And  now  'twill  be  broken  into,  I  suppose.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if " 


He  broke  off. 
"But     'tis     no 


use 

daughter,"   he   added, 
cut  and  dried  against 
a"[ain.     One   thinu"    is 


plans    for    my 

her   own   plans 

afore    I   see   her 


my  making 
"She'll  have 
this    trouble 

certain:    I    shall    offer    for    to 
take  Johnny  off  her  hands  till  his  father's  back." 

"  'Tis  when  his  father's  back  that  he's  best  out  of 
the  house,  I   reckon." 

"  You're  right,  William  ;  but  that  won't  be  allowed. 
His  father  and  me  pull  different  ways  over  that  boy  ; 
yet  so  far,  thank  the  Lord  in  a  prayerful  spirit,  I  pull 
strongest." 

Chance  a^tcr  all  modified  Mr.  Major's  plans.  He  had 
purposed  fishing  through  another  four-and-twenty 
hours  before  returm'ng  to  shore  ;  but  before  midnight, 
in  the  fair  way  under  clear  weather  .ind  with  a 
steady  wind,  thc  'Jack  and  Lydia  '  was  suddenly 
spoken.  A  mighty  mass  of  darkness  loomed  up  out 
of  the  night  and  stoiped  a  cable's  length  di.^tant, 
churned  waves  seethed  ghostly  round  the  fishing  boat, 
and  an  ocean-going  steamer,  bound  down  Channel, 
stood  b}-  and  called  to  John  Major  to  pick  up  her 
pilot.  The  trawlers  are  often  asked  at  sudden 
notice  to  carry  a  pilot  ashore  ;  and  this  is  what  now 
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happened.  A  man  came  aboard  and  the  boat  that 
brought  him  returned  to  the  steamship.  Then 
Mr.  Major  thcw  up  his  trawl  and  set  sail  fcr 
Plymouth,  his  nearest  port.  None  ;^rumbled  at  the 
event,  for  this  act  of  marine  courtesy  was  wortii  two 
pounds. 
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Samukl  Hrokcnshire  was  scrt  t'>  jirison  for  six 
months,  and  his  comrades,  Trii-t  and  Mutter,  received 
lesser  sentences.  Tlic  '  Xi-T.t  ilauh'  was  hiid  up, 
and  darkness  settled  upon  the  dwellin;^-  in  Ovcrj^ani;. 
'rhereupon  Titus  Peach  came  forward  and  made 
a  proposal  that  had  lon-^j  been  in  his  heart.  So 
expcditirus  was  he,  that  Lydia's  fither  had  not  seen 
hi-,  child  before  the  undertaking  was  si  ttled  in  every 
particular.  The  tanner,  indeed,  called  upon  Mrs. 
Brokenshire  within  an  hour  of  her  ill  tidini^s.  His 
scheme  was  not  ncwbc^rn.  He  had  carried  it  with 
him  for  many  weeks,  yet  hesitated  to  declare  it. 
The  disaster  to  his  nephew  ^^ave  him  his  opportunit}-, 
and  he  came  before  Lydia  witli  a  fixed  determination 
to  carr}-  the  point. 

■'  Don't  take  on,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  no  surprise  to  me  ; 
but  I'm  not  a  man  to  hit  anybod}-  when  they  ;irc 
down  ;  and,  before  I  speak  to  you,  I  want  \ou  to  under- 
stand that  your  husband  is  a  very  ^ood  nephy  w  hatever 
he  may  be  as  a  citizen.  We  must  judge  of  folk  as  we 
find  'em  ;  and  if  the  law  finds  Samuel  an  enemy  to  it, 
then  the  law  must  shut  him  up  and  punish  him  ;  and 
if  you  find  him  a  i^ood  husband,  as  I  hope  you  have, 
then  you  must  stick  up  for  him  through  thick  and 
thin,  as  becomes  your  duty  ;  and  if  I've  always  found 
him  a  good  boy  to  mc,  then  in  his  hour  of  trouble  I 
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"You  .ihvays  knew  S;iin'.s  bicj,  generous  heart,"  said 
Lydia. 

Johnny  w.is  at  school  on  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting  ;  but  the  bi)\'  Titu-;  now  held  his  mother's 
hand,  and  her  irfant  daughter  sicpt  hard  by,  oblivious 
of  disaster. 

"His  clvaractcr  !  understand  better  than  \-our 
father  d(jes,  if  1  may  say  so.  'lis  natural,  tor  the 
sane  b!o  »d  as  mine  tlows  in  Sanuiers  veins,  Hes 
like  us  all,  a  p  itchwork  of  gor^d  and  bad  ;  but  the 
good  side's  most  outward  in  my  dealings  with  hiin, 
and  I  shan't  quickly  forget  how  he  worked  in  the 
tanyard  when  1  was  ill  at  the  very  top  of  the  se.iscjn 
last  spring." 

"  fic  was  gkid  to  do  it  for  \-ou.  He's  very 
intere-tod  in  tlie  business." 

"  And  what's  more,  he  did  the  work  in  a  wa>'  that 
only  I  myself  could  have  bettered.  \'ou  might  have 
thought  .-^uch  a  gnat-brained,  dashing  chap — one  all 
for  speed  and  risk  and  recklessness — would  have 
scamped  sail-tanning,  l^ut  he  done  it  like  a  ma>ter, 
and  so  m}-  credit  didn't  suffer  a  hair  with  cu>tomcrs. 
And  now  'tis  my  turn,  and,  in  a  word,  I've  come  to 
take  you  out  of  this.  'Tis  all  planned  to  the  last 
detail.  Next  week  my  old  woman  as  looks  after  mc 
IS  going  into  one  of  they  almshouses.  She's  earned 
it,  and  the  fag  end  of  her  life  will  be  calm  and  cared 
for.      But  who's  to  look  after  me,  L}'dia  ?  " 

He  paused,  but  she  did  not  reply. 

"In  a  word,  you  arc  !  Yes  ;  you  and  your  children 
be  all  coming  to  'Laburnum  \'illa  '  ;  and  there's  the 
grotto  for  them  ;  and  you'll  take  care  of  me  and 
keep  house  for  mc  against  the  time  \-our  husband 
come  out." 

"  He'd   never  hear  of  it,  uncle." 

"  Make  no  mistake  as  to  that.  Samuel  will  be  only 
too  pleaded.  'Twill  take  a  very  great  load  of  care  off 
his  shoulders  while  he's  put  away  ,    and,   when    he 
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comes  home,  you'll  be  so  well  and  comfortably  fixed 
II j)  aloni;  with  mc  that  'twill  be  bcNond  even  a 
husband's  pr)wci-  to  dra.^  you  away  an\'  more.  And 
what  follows  from  that?  Why,  Samuel  will  have 
to  come  and  bide  with  me  too.  I'm  not  ashamed  of 
him  ;  he  can  come  if  he  will." 

L)dia  wa<  too  much  astonished  at  this 
immediately  t<j  accept  it.  One  fatal 
I)resentcd  itself 

"The  children,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  ban't  I  a  wonder  with  them  ? 
they  dote  upon  me?  Ccnne  lure,  Titus,  and  sa\- if 
you'd  like  to  live  alon;,^  witu  Uncle  Teach  and  play 
in  the  i;rotto." 

Titus  sii^nified  that  nothinj^j  would  sait  him  better. 

"  He's  my  boy,  and  he  ouc^ht  to  be  there.  And 
the  dinky  !:;irl  be  so  welcome  as  her  mother  ;  while 
as  for  Johnny,  he's  no  trouble  to  nobody  but  the 
schoolmaster,  thout;h  I  do  hear  tell  that  he's  a  terror 
in  class  and  not  built  to  carry  any  lasting;  store  of 
book  learning.  Why  for  not  let  his  i^rand father 
h.r  •  him?  'Twould  be  such  a  joy  to  Ji^hn  Major 
that  he'd  even  forgive  your  husband  for  making  this 
trouble.  Yes,  he  would  ;  if  he  got  Johnny  under  his 
roof,  he'd  say  that  Providence  had  worked  it  all,  and 
that  'twas  far  and  away  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  Then,  mark  me,  in  his  delight 
he'd  pardon  Samuel  everything  and  be  happy  as  a 
lark." 

"  Yes,  he  would,"  admitted  Lydia. 

"  Mind  you,  I'm  not  saying  I  can't  do  with  Johnny. 
Far  from  it.  He's  welcome  as  Titus;  but  I'm  that 
crafty  and  far-seeing  in  some  directions,  that  I'm 
bound  to  point  out,  if  your  father  has  the  child,  "twill 
soften  him  a  lot  towards  Rrokenshirc  and  make 
things  easier  all  round  when  Sam  comes  out." 

"  I  expect  it  would,"  she  admitted. 

"  You'd  see  him  every  day  if  you  liked.     And  I'm 
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ii'.)t  to  he  nr\inc>l  f  jt  ri';litC"iMu  ss  beside  yuuv  futhcr, 
■•()  Johnny  would  hr  bii>u.;lu  up  in  a  hi;.;h  and  pn^xT 
siiirit  to  cf)rr(  ct  any  lic;ht  o|)inions  he  gathered  fioin 
S  iinuel." 

"  You're  to  hr  named  beside  the  best  and  kindest 
ol'  men,  I'nclc  Titus"  she  aii'-wered.  "This  is  too 
LMeat  a  tliin.;  >ou  offer.  I  can  vcr)-  well  i;o  on  living 
here." 

"  On  your  saviiii^s.  Much  sense  in  that.  Now 
I  must  have  a  jiousekt  cpir  and  (jiie  as  can  cook  and 
scour;  so  why  not  you?  You're  doin;^  me  a  ^reat 
favour  by  coming;  'lis  not  I  be  offering;  anj-thing 
beyond  the  roof  over  your  head — antl — antl — a  little 
bit  of  a  present  now  and  attain  till  y(;ur  husband 
comes  back  to  you." 

She  hesitated,  but  he  persuaded  her.  Lj-dia  had 
h'ttie  love  for  Ovcrgaiifr,  and  felt  no  sentimental 
rcgrct-s  at  leaving  it  ;  yet  her  dignity  was  dear  to  her, 
and  she  sorrowed  at  losing  her  own  home  and  the 
personal  control  that  she  had  exercised  therein. 
Then  the  practical  side  of  the  question  faced  her 
ind  left  no  room  for  doubt.  She  was  not  justified  in 
spending  a  penny  of  Samuel's  savings  nf)w. 

"  \Vc  take  on  this  house  by  the  month,"  she  said. 
"  I  can  come  to  you  in  h\'bruar}",  if  you  can  be  ready 
then." 

"  Come  to-morrow,"  he  answered.  "  Come  to- 
night !  All's  ready  and  more  than  ready.  I'll  have 
Johnson's  van  uj)  over  for  your  things —Monday, 
we'll  say.  By  that  time  your  father  uill  be  back 
off  the  .sea." 

"Tis  very  like  he'd  have  offered  me  just  what  you 
have,  Uncle  Titus." 

"And  don't  I  know  it?  And  isn't  that  why  I 
skipped  up  here  at  the  first  breath  of  the  news  ? 
First  come,  first  served.  You've  promised,  Lyddy, 
and  if  you  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Major  now,  I'd  not 
forsfivc  vou.  and  Sam  would  be  the  sufferer." 
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"  I've  promised,"  she  replied  ;  "and  it  i-^n't  in  the 
power  of  any  wc/rtls  (.f  mine  to  thank  >ou  enou^^'h 
for  such  a  i^eiu'rciis  Ihiivj;.  I'm  \er\-,  very  grateful, 
and  you'll  find  that  dut  if  mj-  pair  of  hands  can 
show  it.  " 

" 'Tis  an  ill  \sii;d  that  blows  nobody  ^ood,"  he 
answered;  "and  the  wind  that'-,  bl^nvn  Samuel  into 
clink  has  blown  you  to  ni}-  hcu^e.  Out  of  evil  comes 
f^^C'od,  sa\-  what  you  will,  and  1  hope  and  trust  j'our 
father  will  see  the  same." 

"He  will  if  I  let  Jolinn\'  ^o  to  him." 

"  He'll  think  he's  dreamin;^'." 

"  Samuel  doesn't  deserve  to  have  such  an  uncle  as 
j'ou,  and  such  a  father-in-law  as  my  father." 

"  Don't  say  that.  Kemeinber  John  Major's  opinion  : 
that  we  get  our  deserts  to  a  grain.  And  if  Samuel 
have  such  a  brave  pair  of  (jld  men  to  look  after  his 
family  as  me  and  Major,  then  he  deserves  to  have 
'em  ;  a: id  if  he  deserves  to  have  'cm,  he  inust  be  a 
much  better  and  worthier  >"oung  chap  than  people 
have  fancied  he  was." 

Upon  this  triumphant  conclusion  Xed  Major 
appearctl.  He  had  heard  the  news  duriri,^  the  dinner 
hour,  and  when  Deborah  rcail  it,  he  broke  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  meal,  took  some  bread  and  cheese  in 
his  hand  to  eat  upon  the  way,  and  started  instantly 
for  his  sist^er.  He  had  alread)'  planned  to  help  Lydia 
with  her  future;  but  before  Mr.  Peach's  proposal 
Ned  felt  that  he  could  say  nothing.  Samuel's  uncle 
was  reported  to  be  very  prosperous,  and  he  had 
evidently  determined  upon  this  solution  of  the 
problem. 

When  Lydia's  father  returned  home,  therefore,  he 
found  the  main  problem  solved.  He  came  two  nights 
later,  as  his  daughter  had  foretold,  and  finding  the 
home  in  Overgang  already  dismantled,  he  seemed  in 
doubt  as  to  his  own  action. 
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anil  I  don't  deny  tli.it  the  tl!oii;4ht  of  you  and  your 
childcr  uiuk-r  xour  fa'.hcrV  roof  sccnicd  a  likely  tiling 
aiui  accciitahle  to  CkkI  ;  but  that  .si)ry  (jld  man  has 
hoi)i)C(l    ill   afc.nj   me.     Still,  .i  f.ithcr " 

"1  knew  )(Hi'd  offer  this"  she  s.iid  ;  "I  tojd  him 
so,  1  didn't  aet  without  thinkin^^  and  ycnt  mustn't 
be  hard  on   him  eidier." 

"Hard?      No;    1    hope    not.      lie's   very   cjuick    to 

see  hi^  own    inlen  st-.,  a^  we  all  are.      A  clever even 

a  cunninL;  man  in  some  thing's — to  s.i)-  it  n(;t  un- 
kindl)-.  Hut  after  all.  you  had  ri-ht  of  choice,  Lydia, 
aufl  jou  n.aurall)'  lean  towards  Peach,  because' he's 
alwa>-s  been  (ner-casy  where  Saiiuicl  was  concerned. 
I  dare  say  if  he'd  been  harder  when  Samuel  was  a 
fa'Jicrlcss  boy,  and  used  his  aulhorit>-  where  he  could, 
your  husband  wouUl  have  kept  in  the  ranks  of  law 
and  rcli;4ion   to-day." 

Lydia  felt  her  bosom  ri-e. 

"He  said  he  wouldn't  cast  a  stone  at  a  man  when 
he  was  down.     That's  all  L'ncle  Teach  said." 

"And  UK^re  Would  I,  or  any  other  Christian.  No, 
no;  if  you've  lifted  more  pra\-ers  fir  Sam  than  I 
have,  Lj'ddy,  since  I  heard  this  sad  news,  then  you've 
piayed  a  lot.  Don't  let  me  m^^er  you,  my  love,  for 
th.it's  the  last  thin;;  your  f.ither  wishes  for  to  do.  It 
will  happen  ri-hl  ;  it  will  be  the  turnin^T.point. 
\\  hen  he  comes  back  and  finds  his  home  i;one " 

"His  h(.nie  will  never  be  gone  while  I'm  alive  to 
make  it,"  answered  she.  "  So  soon  a.-,  he's  back,  his 
home  dial]  beL;in  wj^mu,  where  and  how  he  pleases. 
He  shall   ne\er  say  lie's  had " 

She  broke  down,  and  her  father  comforted  her. 
Then  they  entered  upon  a  more  placid  argument. 
He  was  patient  and  full  of  plans.  At  last  he  asked 
cautiously  after  the  twcj  bo}s. 

"  I  suppose  he's  got  room  for  you  all  ?  'Tis  quite 
a  mansion  of  a  house — so  m\'  si-ter  told  me  long  ago, 
■.'.iien  :siic  wds  on  ttnus  wiiii  inni. 
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And   he  hoitcsll)-  likc-^  chiliirc-ii 
I  iowcver,  if  he 


"  I'lciity  (  f  room. 
ah(<ut  the  place." 

"  (Jucer  that  in   an  oKl   bacliclor. 
-ay^  .so— — " 

•'  Hut  he  propdscd  one  thitv^,  and  1  .siippd  «,•  I  oii;;ht 
I)  till  \dii,  r.Lther.  J(4inii>'N  [,,  .school  now,  and 
though  he  i^ives  a  deal  of  trcnibli'  there,  none  can 
say  he'.s  not  a  <.^ood  boy  at  home.  Antl  Aunt  !'".innia 
ha.s  taken  to  him  a  c^oocl  deal  of  lite." 

"  I  .should  think  she  had,  and  e\  i  r)'  other  sensible 
person,      lie's  the  talk  of  the  (jua)-.' 

"And  I'ncli;  'Titu^  i ■;  a  very  .sensible  man  where 
chiMren  are  concerned." 

"  l)(i;''t  ^o  on  about  him  !  " 

"  Hut  I  mu.st.      It  was  his  idea  about  Johnny." 

"Look  here,"  .said  the  old  m.in  sternl>- ;  "I'm 
patient  and  I'm  yieldin<^,  and  none  can  say  I  carry 
matters  with  a  hi^di  hand  over  m\'  nei;;hbours  ;  but 
I've  g<jt  my  limits,  like  everythin^^  mortal,  and  where 
that  child's  concerned  I  won't  hear  I'each — not  one 
v.urd  will  I  liear.  Johnn>-'s  father  lias  a  ri;^ht  to 
speak,  thoujji  little  enoui^h  sen.sc  docs  he  utter  on 
the  subject,  and  I  li\e  in  hopes  to  convert  him  to 
my  view  afore  the  accepted  time  comes  ;  but  I'cach 
— HO.  He's  i;ot  the  second  l>o}',  and  let  him  be 
thankful.  I  le  Ciui  plan  as  he  pleases  for  \-our  I'itus, 
and  a  very  nice  li'l  boy  he  is,  aiid  wotmerful  like  our 
Ned  in  my  opiniiMi.  Horn  for  the  slu^re  without  a 
doubt.  Hut  Teach  shall  keep  Ins  hands  and  his  ideas 
off  Johnny,  or  he'll  have  to  reckon  with  me  — with  mc 
and  Hrovitlence  both;  for  if  excr  I  was  allowed  to 
look  far  ahead  and  see  what  the  Loid  has  planned 
for  me  of  His  own,  'tis  in  the  matter  of  that  beautiful 
kiny  of  a  boy.  .So  '  hands  off  him,'  is  w  hat  I  say  to 
}-our  uncle,  or  any  other  man.'' 

"  I  know  how  fcjud  you  are  of  him,  and  how  fond 
lie    is    of   you  ;    and    so   does    Uncle   Titus  ;    and   he 
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a  very  fine  thinpj  for  Johnny,  if  it  was  possible,  to 
live  uith  his  -ranJfath.  r.  Air.  Peach  al\va}s  says 
there's  nobody  like  you.  He  b.ide  me  ask  you  if 
you  would  Hke  to  have  Johnny  in  your  keepinij  for 
six  months— well  knowni-  that  it  mi'^ht  be'"  the 
makiiiLj  of  the  child." 

_i\Tr.  Major  -a<ped,  and  hi-^  daughter's  eyes  twinkled 
with  tears.  \'ui  a  -host  of  laughter  lurked  in  them 
too. 

"Of  course  you  rate  uncW^'s  jud-ment  ,so  low  that 
you  may  not  think  this  a  very  ^r,)od  thouLjb.t.  I'm 
not  sure  what  I  think  either.  Hut  I  had  to  tell  you. 
I  should  be  aUer  Jc;hnny  every  day,  so  Aunt  lunma 
wouldn't  have  much  trouble.  He' can  clean  himself 
now." 

"  'Twa.s  Peach  propo.scd  that  ?  '  asked  her  ftther. 

"  Yes  ;  he  seemed  very  sure  that  it  would  work 
well." 

'"Work  well'!  'Twill  work  to  a  miracle;  and 
you  can  tell  Titus  that  he's  a  blessed  man,  for  he's 
become  the  mouthpiece  of  J'rovidcncc,  if  ever  man 
did.  He's  hic^her  and  wiser  than  u.-,  all.  He's  a 
wonder  of  tn.-  world,  L\-dia !  I've  alua\-s  known 
him  for  a  stion.^^  and  steady  Christian, '  but  such 
wisdom  as  th  s  !  Tis  an  e)e-opener  to  me.  You 
was  ri',:ht  to  idim're  the  mati  and  love  him.  And 
you  tell  him  from  John  Major  that  he's  a  burnintj 
hyiit  (-f  sense,  and  that  I'm  shoulder  to  shoulde'r 
with  him,  and— and— Where's  the  bo\-— where  is  he? 
Let  me  be  after  him!  Let  me  tclfhini,  Lvdia  ;  Lt 
mine  be  the  voice  to  tell  him  he's  comin'^;  to 'live 
alouf^  with  me  till   his  father's  back   a;.;ain.''^ 

She  si-hed,  and  thou-ht  of  her  huslxmd. 

"It  hardly  seems  tair  to  .Sam,"  she  .said.  "But 
y(m  won't  inllueiice  him,  fithcr— n  t  while  Samuel's 
away?     'Twouldn't  be  ju.-^t." 

"You're  ri-ht,"  he  declared.  "I'll  put  ri-hteou.s- 
ness  afore  him  if  I  know  how  ;  but  he  shall  hear  no 
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more  than  cati  be  helped  of  the  sea  — not  till   Sam's 
back  pulliiiL^  the  other  ua>-." 

The  ha[)in'  old  man  trudi^ed  off  to  find  Johnny, 
who  was  pla>  in,:;  jn  the  harbour.  It  had  struck 
Mr.  Major  wiien  he  first  learnt  of  his  son-in-law's 
tiibulation  that  six  months  was  a  severe  punishment. 
At  this  moment,  lioucvcr,  he  did  not  think  so.  He 
acknowledged,  not  without  shame,  to  his  secret  heart 
that  he  could  have  wished  the  sentence  twice  as 
lonl,^ 
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Time  brought  about  the  thiiii^s  thai  Titus  Teach 
and  John  ALijur  desired  ;  but  it  stood  not  still,  and 
presently  there  happen^  d  further  changes,  and  Mr. 
Teach  was  left  happy,  but  Lydia's  father  suffered  a 
great  loss. 

V\'lien  Broken-hire  came  out  of  prison  he  found 
his  wife  settled  at  '  Taburnum  \'il!a  '  and  his  uncle 
absolutely  detcrnn'ned  that  she  sliould  never  leave 
it  again.  To  Brokenshire's  indeiKiulent  spirit  such 
a  plan  did  not  commeiKl  itself,  but  he  was  not 
dead  to  the  main  chance  ;  and  when  Mr.  Teach 
made  the  (.piestion  a  matter  of  finance,  Samuel  am- 
scnted  to  stop. 

"  I  can't  do  without  her  kindne-s,  and  I  can't  do 
without  her  cooking,"  confessed  the  tamier.  "  She 
has  worked  a  great  de.d  of  difference  to  my  life'.s 
comfort,  as  I  well  knew  she  would  do,  and  ]'m 
not  going  to  let  you  take  lier  away,  Samuel.  Why 
for  should  you?  Tm  \-our  own  uncle,  and  getting 
up  in  years.  'What  more  natural  than  that  \-ou  and 
your  wife  should  stay  along  with  me  ?  " 

"  Teople  will  sa\-  'tis  for  what  we  can  get 
wc  come;  and  I'm  not  that  sort,"  answerct 
fisherman. 

"Then    y-i.u    (,ug'.t    to    be,"    declared    Titus; 
the  sake  of  your  wife  and  your  grow  ing  family,  you 
ought  to  be.     There's  lots  of  room  for  one  and  all. 
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and  I've  become  so  used  *^n  the  childcrs'  noise  that 
I  should  miss  it  somethnig  terrible  now.  Let  it 
be  a  matter  of  business  if  not  of  convenience.  If 
for  your  own  peace  you'd  rather  be  awa\-  from  me, 
then  sell  your  peace  and  be  content  to  take  money 
value  for  it.  You  can  sec  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment if  you  like," 

"  I  know  that's  all  rijjit,"  answered  his  nephew  ; 
"  and  so  long  as  you  look  after  my  Titus  and  give 
him  a  chance  in  the  world " 

"That  and  more — that  and  more.  If  the  Lord 
don't  send  }'(3u  sons,  the  devil  will  send  }"ou  nephews 
—  ch  ?  Nephews  and  great-nephews;  and  I'm  very 
well  pleased  with  the  childcr,  and  read)'  for  one 
or  two  more,  for  that  mutter.  So  let  it  be  settled 
so." 

"  There's  c^ne  thing,  however,"  explained  Samuel  ; 
"  you'll  have  to  put  uji  with  Johnny  too  ;  and  he's 
as  bad  as  they  make  'em — the  li\-ing  daps  of  mc  at 
liis  age." 

"  W  hat !     Take  him  awa\'  from  his  grandfatiier  !  " 

"Yes;  I  won't  be  ridden  on  rough-shod  all  rcnmd 
—just  because  the  'Night  Hawk'  ran  foul  of  a 
damnation  excise  boat.  Curse  the  sea  and  every- 
thing on  it — that's  what  I  say.  And  Johnny's  not 
goitig  to  be  fetched  up  in  Major's  notions — that  I 
will  swear  whatever   falls  out.'' 

"  As  to  cursing  the  sea,  I  say  nothing,"  an>wered 
Tilus.  '•  The  less  }-ou  gi.)  on  the  sea,  the  better 
you'll  i)Icase  me,  because  I  hope  it  means  the  more 
time  you'll  spend  in  the  barking  j-ard.  Ikit  don't 
([uarrel  over  the  bo\'.  Your  father-in-law's  given 
his  word  to  LyJ.ia  and  to  yim — for  I  heard  him — that 
he's  not  pressing  the  sea.  He's  only  making  the 
child  straight  and  G(>d-fcaring.  Besides  that,  when 
all's  said,  'tis  silly  to  think  none  of  jour  boys 
will  have  seafaring  in  'em.  'lis  bound  to  come 
out." 
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"  All  boys  may  like  it  ;  but  what  man  docs  ?  I'm 
not  goin.G^  to  have  no  child  of  mine  apprenticed  to 
that  dog's  life,  and  then,  when  he's  thrown  to  years 
of  sense  and  sees  the  folly,  turn  round  on  me  and 
ax  uh\-  I  let  him  throw  away  his  time  for  cleverer 
men  than  himself  to  make  fortunes  out  of  fish 
lis  all  wrong,  ami  a  sin  and  shame.  We  <Tct  too 
little  for  the  danger  and  pain  of  the  worl-,  and 
them  that  cat  the  fish  pay  a  darned  si-ht  too 
high  for  It.  I5ut  between  us  and  them  "be  full 
pockets,  and  'twill  ever  be  that  way.  You  hear 
Tumbledown  Dick  tell  about  it,  and  show  what 
barefaced  robbery  goes  '-.  He  .shan't  take  no 
hand    m    that    business-  my    shan't-and    from 

his  grandfather    he's   con  ..g.     So,   if  you    can't   do 
with  him,  we  must  all  go." 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  to  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  Johnnys  furious  grief,  the  child  left  Mr 
Major  and  returned  to  his  parents.  Samuel  proved 
stubborn  upon  the  point,  and  the  growing  boy  and 
his  father  quarrelled,  much  to  the  misery  of  'la- 
burnum \'illa'  and  the  grief  of  John  Major  and  his 
sister. 

But  now  life  ran  with  fewer  jolts.  Samuel  was  at 
sea  less  than  formerly,  and  the  friction  lessened  when 
his  e  dest  son  was  sent  to  a  day  school  at  Dartmouth, 
and  boarded  there  with  Emma  Michelmore's  spinster 
sister  of  that  town.  He  returned  home  every  Satur- 
day, and  went  back  again  on  Monday  morning. 
Ihe  child  yearned  more  and  more  for  the  sea  while 
his  father  renvained  obdurate  and  refused  to  give  any 
nope  to  that  ambition. 

A  year  and  more  was  passed,  and  L%dia  had  borne 
bamuel  another  son  ;  then  came  the  long-pcndin? 
changes  at  Berry  }-arm,  and  the  kinsfolk  and  friends 
ot    Aicho.as    Honey  will   met   together  at  the  funeral 

.     u^''''J''\   '^   '^''^''"   "^^"'  including  the  landlord, 
-strolled    back    to    'The    Sailor's    Knot'   after    burial 
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rites  were  ended  and  the  mourners  had  returned 
lioinc.  Mr.  Peach  and  Iiis  ncplunv  appeared  among 
them,  while  Mr.  Mcmery  and  Mr.  Triblile  j.jined 
the  compan\-  together,  and  Larkin  was  a!.so 
there. 

"  Never  seed  so  many  black  coats  on  a  wcck-dav," 
he  declared.  "  "I'is  a  sure  sign  of  the  high  fame  of 
the  woman  ;  though  the  less  said  of  the  husband 
the  better,  for  I've  had  it  from  a  personal  friend 
of  tlie  man's  that  lie  believes  in  nought." 

None  heeded   Mr.  Larkin. 

"  There's  been  no  nature  in  the  woman  for  years," 
said  Mr.  Munday,  as  he  took  off  his  black  coat  and 
began  to  pour  out  drink  for  the  company.  "  She 
.sank  and  sank  until  she  drooped  to  nought.  Her 
-sense  was  the  last  thing  to  leave  her.  'Trs  a  great 
shock,  though  so  long  expected.  Nicholas  be  all  in 
a  mi/.maze,  as  anybody  might  have  seen  by  the  tzrave 
to-day." 

"  White  as  a  dog's  tooth  the  man  wa.s,"  declared 
James  Tribblc  ;  "and  when  they  flung  the  mould, 
he  jumped  as  though  it  had  been  thrown  in  his  face 
instead  of  on  the  lid." 

"  He's  lucky,  however,  in  having  Ned  up  there," 
declared  Hrokenshire.     "  The  chap's  young,  but " 

"Too  >oung— too  young,"  answered  Tribble 
"If  Honcywill's  got  any  sense,  he  won't  do  the 
thing  he  plans  to  do  and  go  afore  his  lease  runs 
out.  How  can  a  }outh  so  meek  and  mild  as  Ned 
Major ?  " 

Mr.  Meniery's  corncrake  voice  inlerrupted  the 
other  salesman. 

"  Don't  \ou  say  that.  Young  Major's  wise  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  run  a  farm  now." 

Then  a  bundle  of  rags  in  the  corner  suddenly 
turned  and  spoke.  Tumbledown  Dick  was  sitting 
beside  a  fire  with  his  back  to  the  company,  and  none 
had  noticed  him.     He  seemed  to  have  shrunk  some- 
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what  of  late,  and  was  i^ro^vn  feebler  and  less 
entcrprisini,^  than  of  old.  \a  chronic  cough  shook 
him  ;  but  Iiis  uneven  mind  .str.  belonged  to  him, 
and,  when  sjbcr,  he  possessed  his  old  power  to  anger 
or  amuse  any  listener. 

"  You  know  just  nothing  at  all  of  the  man— any  of 
you,"  he  .-aid.     "  Sam's  the  only  one  that's  near  right. 
But  Ned  Major  and  me  be  very  understanding  friends, 
and   I'm  better  up  in  the  chap  than  he  is  in  himself 
I've  read  his  character  and   know  what  he  is.      He's 
no    good    in    a   world  (.:{  crooked    men  ;    but    if   the 
world  v.as   full  ..f  honesty  and  straightncss,  then   he 
might  be  up  top.      I  was  .s-ning  ahm;,;  with   Ned  on 
the  lew  side  of  a  linliay  up  to  Heir>-  Earm  two  weeks 
afore  IMr.s.  IIone\will   went  out  of  it      The  sun  was 
shining,  and  the  spangled  fuwls  was  pecking  the  pips 
out  of  a   great   mass   of  poinage   turned   out  of  the 
cider  mill.     I'd  just   had  a   drink  from   the  vat,   fo.- 
there's  no  better  medicine  ^han  half  a  pint  of  apple 
juice  afore  'tis  racked  ;  and    I   was  loading  my  pipe 
and    thinking    my    thoughts    when    up   comes    Ned. 
'  She's    going,"    he    said.      '  So    are    we    all,'    I     told 
him.     Then  we  talked,  and   he  axed     ic  if  I  thought 
he    was    a    strong    enough    man    to    run    Berr\-,    and 
explained    to    me    that    'twas    pretty    sure    Nicholas 
would    never    stop    there    after    his    wife    was    gone, 
though   farmer  had  always  thought  to  do  so   before 
the    thing    really    happened.       '"lie    couldn't    stand 
seeing    the    ghost    of    her    round    about   the    place,' 
explamed    Ned  ;    and    I    understood.     And    it    shows 
the   greatness   of    man,    for    to   say    it    without    un- 
kindncss,  the  grey  mare  that's  gone  was  the    better 
hoss    up    over.       Hut     it    seems    Honey  will    really 
can't    stop     no    more.      And    when    Ned    a>  ed    me 
whether    I    thought    he    was    man    enough    to    reign 
there,    I    said    'twas    too   big   a   question    to   answer 
in  a  moment." 

"  He's  meek   as    Moses,"   said  Mr.   Tribble,  "  and 
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meekness   be    a    virtue    that's    out    of    date    now-a- 
days." 

"'The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  however,'" 
answered  Titus  I'cacl,.  -  That  comes  from  a  Book 
that's  not  out  of  date  anyway." 

J-.irkin    and    Air.    Munday  applauded,   but    Dicky 
Varwell  bade  them   be  -ilent. 

"  Let  me  talk  and  say  my  sa\-  afore  I  bcLjin  to 
bark.  ^  Well,  I  thouL;IU  iipcjn  Xcd's  question,  and 
i;ave  it  all  the  benefit  of  my  brains,  fur  I'm  funtl  of 
the  buy  and  he's  been  a  ^of.d  friend  to  me  for  a  iont^ 
time— and  his  uifc  too.  .And  I've  told  'em  to  sta\\ 
and  j-jronii-ed  'ctn  m\-  h  Ij)  so  Ion-  as  I'm  here  to 
give  it.  Ned's  learnt  a  deal  from  me,  same  as  you 
all  have;  but  he  ban't  too  proud  to  admit  it,  like 
most  of  you  be." 

"You'm  a  looker-on  at  life,  and  if  you  hadn't 
learnt  a  bit  about  it,  'tis  pity,  Dick,"  .said  Samuel. 

"I'd  sooner  play  the  t,-ame  than  watch  it,  for 
my  part,"  .said  Larkin.  "And  after  all's  done, 
when  it  comes  to  savint^r  \-our  soul,  you've  got  to 
play  the  i;amc ;  for  that's  a  game  none  can^  play 
for    }-(;U." 

"  Wrong  again  on  your  own  showing,"  answered 
the  vagabond.  "That's  the  game  Christ  plays  for 
every  Christian  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  most 
of  you  be  quite  content  to  look  on  and  let  II im 
play  it." 

"  Leave  the  Name  off  your  drunken  lips, "  answered 
Larkin  fiercely,  "and  don't  try  to  teach  me,  or  any 
Christian  man,  on  that  subject.  Who  be  you— an 
unbelieving  dog  that  \ou  are— to  talk  about  the 
Lord?      I   v.onder  }ou  don't " 

But  Mr.  ?.Iunday  silenced  Larkin,  and  the  angry 
fisherman  went  out  with  threats  that  he  would  never 
return. 

"  You'm  always  on  the  side  of  the  heathen,"  he  said 
to  the  publican;  "so  I'll  take  my  custom  elsewhere, 
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where  I  can  speak  my  min,!  with  the  ret  and  not 
be  shut  up  !,ke  a  telescope  the  minute  I  .stand  up  fo, 
the  true  faith.  ' 

Tr"i^^'''l\ '"■',"  r"'  ''"  '"'^'^  '^"^'^  ''  '"■'■'?"  -iskcd 
l^ick.  And  there  s  score.s  like  him -never  can 
mention  h<;ly  thin-s  without  losin-  their  tempe.s 
and  c;eUin<,f  narruw-minded  and   mean." 

"  lie's   well-meanin^;,   hut    n,;t  uelheducated,"  .said 
Mr.  1  each  ;   "and  >x)u  mi-ht  .say  the  .same  of  most  <>i 
us.      Uc    mean   uell-nonc   better   than    Ned    Maior 
And    for   my  part    Em   with    Samiu  I    here  :   I    think 
hed  make  a  .sate  ma.ster  for  a  fair-si/ed  farm  " 

"He'.s  a  lot  more  sensible  than  his  lather,  anvwav," 
declared  Broken.shire.  "  lie  think,  a  thin-  out  ;  he 
dont  talk  about  leavin-  a  thin;,  u,  I'rovidence  one 
mmutc  and  then  do  a!)  he  can  to  chan^^c  the  mind 
of  Irovulence  the  ne.vt.  Tak  .«  m<.  bov^Johimy.  If 
ever  1  rovu  cnce  and  me  was  at  one  about  anythin.^ 
t.s  about  keepin-  John  off  the  sea  ;  but  how  the 
mi.schief  can  you  do  au-ht  with  a  Grandfather 
obstinate  as  a  pi-  to  have  h,s  -randehild  sail  alon- 
with  hmi?  i\e  had  to  have  a  ri-l^j  down  row  at 
last  and  nou-  of  course  'tis  said  that  Em  interferinu 
with  tlie  child's  natural   bent." 

"Every  boy  has  a  natund  bent  to  the  sea,"  .said 
Varwcli.  _"  lis  common  and  catchin-  as  measles 
or  whoopm-cou-h.  But  it  can  he  cured,  and  it  did 
ou-ht  to  be  Sam's  ri-ht  in  theory  and  wrong  in 
practice.  If  I  had  a  child  as  wanted  to  taste  tmw- 
hng,  Id  let  him.  Ed  drive  him  to  it  with  a  whip 
and  set  him  unler  the  hardest,  cruellest  man  amon^ 
you._  Id  wear  him  to  the  bone  and  keep  him  at 
It  ni^^ht  and  day  till  I'd  choked  th.  complaint  out 
ot  him.  Ihe  boy  would  soon  be  on  his  knees  to 
come  ashore  then." 

The  party  drank  and  presently  scattered.  Broken- 
sh.rcwent  out  with  Varwcli.  and  Dicky  repeated  his 
advice  ;  but  the  other  was  obdurate. 
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be   .ipiircnlicoa    to   a    sIk.c- 


"  My 

maker"    l,c    suid.     '' Ah, aluun'  (in:;;;; dV^'tllc    man. 
What  lie  don  t  know  ban  t  worth  knouin-  " 
Dick  nnddid. 

'■  I   can't  offer  a  word  a-,inst  him.     And  his  chief 
cleverness  .s  a  still  t(n:-ue.     Hes  a  ma,i  out  <.f  the 
common    and    hes   ^ot    a    memorv   like   iron      He's 
binll    up    hrs    knouled-e    on    books    and    on    people 
hveryhody  can   trust  (,u//.well  "  »       1     • 

"And  many  of  the  swells  .^et   their  shooting-  hoots 
from    h,m        1  ye    heard    the    c,Mmekeepers    ..v.    how 
hcyve  hstene.     at  shootin;,   parties,  an,l    (iu/'/well's 
boots  be  tlie  talk  of  the  countryside.      Ilr  ve  -ot  the 
lasts  ol  some  very  bi;^  people,  liick." 

"He    have.       And    'tis    wonderful    what    the    man 
.cads   mto    a    foot.     Talk    about    fortune-tellers    and 
hand.,     (nizzwel    can  ,io  more  with  a  foot  than   half 
hey  swindler.,  who  pretend   to    tell    the  t^alm      'Tis 
the  humblest  that  -et  tlie  closet  view  of  the  hi-hest 
in    this    world,    Samuel;    and    Guxzwell    would '\car 
mc  out  m  tnat.      Ff  you  want  to  know  a  bit  of  the 
Hincr  truth  touchin:^    the   quality,    ax    their   washer- 
u-on.an    not  their  friends   and    flatterers.      Rich  men 
SO     o   Guzzwcll-for  h.s  .sen^e    a.    well   as   his    shoe 
cather.       I  ve    not    been    above   takin-     his    opinion 
before    now,   though    his    boots    arc    be>-ond    my    i„- 
come.  ^ 

Tumbledown  D' :k  slopped  suddenly  and  fell  into 
a  h  ot  cou-hm-  lie  bent  over  a  -ranitc  bollard 
on  the  cjuay.t  -n  sat  down,  with  hcavin-  chest  and 
uateriii-  eyes,  to  rest  and  recover  his  breath 

"  Ihe  advice  you  ou-ht  to  take,  and  won't,  is  to 
.^^o  in  the  hospital,"  said  his  friend.  "  Yunre  not  the 
nian  you  were,  and  another  winter  loafing  out  of 
doors  and  turning  out  of  hot  pubs  on  wet  nights  will 
Settle  }-ou.  ^ 

"\ot    yet— not    yet,"   answered    the    tramp.      "I 
"""■"  -•■•'-'■  j  ^•''-  ieu,  ii   i  ,11  ledbonabiy 
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careful  of  iny  c,ircn>c.  Wlicn  I  e^o  in  Iio-^pital,  'twill 
he  to  stop.  Sun.  And  I  mean  to  take  vcrj-  par- 
ticular care  that  my  last  illiKss  shall  he  sliort  aivl 
swift.  A  dcathhc'l's  r,ith<  r  a  painful  sort  of  a  place, 
even  to  ,1  ui^c  mm  like  mi.-;  and  I  shan't  be  on 
my  own  a  day  lon^^^er  tiian  1  can  help,  I  do  assure 
you." 


CIIAI'TKR   IV 


lirr:   passfon   >,{  1,a'c   is  a  Iicritac,rc   of  youth,  while 
tlic    sentiment    of   love   remain.,    for   those    who    arc 
y-un;^    no    more.       To    the    one    belon^rs    the    brief, 
ineffable  -lory  of  the  li-htnin^^ ;  tiie  other   is   moon- 
li;-;ht   on  the   deep,  still    sea.      And    in    sume    hearts 
passion    flow.s    into    sentiment    under  witherin--   a-'-e 
as  surely  as  the  torrent  into  the  lake  or  the  colou'rs 
of    the    rainbow    melt    up(Mi     a    mountain's    bosom. 
Mr.   Nicholas  I loneywill  was   much  surprised  to  fmd 
how    deeply    he    felt    his    wife's    death.       It     revived 
emotions     that     hcT     actual     presence    had    a     little 
ob.scured  ;    and    lookinj^   backward    throu-li    avenues 
of   iivc-and -twenty    \cars,   the   widower   .saw  his  loss 
clearly,  and    perceived   how   that  he    had    underrated 
the  sii;niticance  of  the  dead's  companionship.     Some- 
times,   after    acute    differences  of  opinion    and    days 
of  discomfort,  he  told  his  .secret  sj^irit  that  her  release 
would  be  supi)ortuble  to  him  ;  but  when  nature  did 
release  her,  his   life  was  chan'^cd  and  he  found  him- 
self stricken  and  helpless,      lie  lacked  faith,  and  was 
not  rehyious  ;    but    sentiment  belon-cd  to  him,  and 
sentiment   now,  feeding:  full   upon   the   past,  reiluccd 
him  to  a  conditio.)  of  misery,  from  which  Deborah  and 
he:  husb.md  strove  in  \ain  to  lift  iiim. 

Ifis    plans   atid   projects    for    the  future,  that    had 
all  promi.scd  well  in   the  past,  now  took  ur)on  them 
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for  his  c.un  autumnal  days  .^tcmxl  t^ood  to  him  no 
lon.jcr.  \\v  luisxd  his  wif.'  a,  lie  hail  never  drcaiTud 
thai  Ih  c-.iil.l  iTiis>  h(i,  and  hcnccffjrth  Herry  I-arin 
and  hi.  ihv.nii)-  place  and  .s!ei-piiiLj  chamber,  her 
chaii-  and  her  favourite  positidii  hv  the  kitchen 
window,  were  hannted  l..r  him  f  .r  rv,  r.  1  Ir  had 
thiai-ht  to  hide  very  comfortably  along  wiih  his 
dau-hter  and  Ned.  The  issue  proved  that  a  plan, 
.satisfactory  enou-h  while  his  u  ife  was  alive,  became 
violent  1\-  imp(,ssib!e  after  her  death. 

He  broached  the  su'-iect  to  John  Major,  and  the 
fisherman  assured  him  that  time  would  dim  these 
sentimental  torment-.,  and  that,  as  th.'  days  pascd. 
from  sorrow  he  would  rise  into  ([uiet  haj)p'iness,  still' 
to  move  wh.  la:  his  wife  had  iibAed  and  still  to  see  her 
iii_  memory,  a  link  with  the  l>!csed  etermt\-  that  he 
inii,rht  h,,p^.  picsently  to  share  with  her.  15ut  Nicholas 
Iloneyuill  hid  no  con.^olation  in  that  kind.  he 
endured  much,  and  tmally  d.  tninined  to  chan-e 
his  plans  and  leave  Berr\-  h'arm,  in  lujjie  that 
the  S(^ii<.  .fi  Iinai^re..  r.w.ikened  there  n  t  fade 
from  him  amoui;  other  scenes.  His  children  strove 
with  him,  but  they  failed  to  shake  his  purpo.sc, 
and,  l;ui  ssiu'^  that  the  distractions  of  chan^'e  mi<,dit 
ilo  her  father  ^ood,  iJeborah  soon  opposed  him  no 
more. 

A  house  was  found  not  far  frcjm  '  Laburnum  \'illa  ' ; 
for,  while  he  was  determined  to  leave  his  old  home' 
Mr.  Honenwill  refused  to  put  manv  miles  between 
himself  and  his  dau-hter.  To  Drixham  he  came; 
but  he  brought  nothini,^  with  him  that  bclon-ed  to 
his  past.  Berry  Farm  was  left  unchan.L,'ed  to  Ned 
and  his  wife  ;  while  Tom  H(.nevwill,  who  still  sailed 
with  the  'Jack  and  Lydia,'  shared  his  father's  new 
dwelling. 

Ihe  chan<;c  made  no  impression  on  Xichol  is  at 
first,  yet  with  lapse  of  months  he  grew  more  cheerful  ; 
and    a   circumstance    that    added   not   a  little  to  his 
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improved  pcice  of  mini  \v,i^  ,i  frictKMiip  tii.it  ^|>r,iii.^ 
Uj)  hctuccM  him  and  Titii.s  I'cach.  Tin-  iHimiliu/i 
Titus  and  his  simple  rule  of  life  .ittr.K  t  d  the  fir'ncr. 
He  enjoyed  the  company  ot  Mr.  I'cu  !i,  and  -pent 
no  httlc  time  on  summer  days  smokincj  his  p.ix  in 
the  j^njtto  of  'Laburnum  Villa."  flithcr  also  came 
Deborah  often  with  her  little  daup;hter  ;  and  as  jehn 
Major  derived  an  impetus  to  life  from  his  eldest 
t:;randson,  so  now,  Xi. hulas  Ilonc\wiil  found  in  that 
tiny  reproduction  of  Deborah  she'  hid  borne  to  Xcd 
a  fjrowing  deli^dit. 

Lydia  ar.d  Deborah  had  ever  been  fjood  friends, 
and  there  i,'re\v  at  this  sta-^e  of  their  stories  a  union 
very  clo-c  between  them.  To  the  stroni^cr  woman 
her  small  si-ter-in-law  seemed  almost  a  pathetic 
object  in  her  inn(.cent  joy  and  trust.  Xed  was 
Deborah's  life  ;  it  seemed  that  her  b^in^;  \sas  merited 
in  his,  and  that  her  existence  held  no  [)ur[)ose  apart 
frnrn  him.  .She  drooped  like  a  thirsty  llowcr  when 
he  w.is  awa\-  fn  .in  her;  she  \vo|;c  to  the  fulness  of 
lier  sm.'di  life  and  the  hi^^^hcst  brightness  of  her 
humble  mnid  when  he  was  by.  Her  tr'Ht  and  faith 
ami  pri^le  in  Xed  were  absolute.  He  was  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  to  her.  He  guided  her  going  alwa\-s  ; 
she  did  not  think  for  herself  at  all. 

Mentally  she  seemed  an  echo  of  her  husband 
to  most  people — that  and  no  more.  His  thoughts 
were  on  her  lips;  hi-,  ideas  actuated  her  con- 
versatif)!)  ;  his  opinions  guided  her  in  every  act 
of  couchict.  Xid  deplored  his  father-in-law's  vague 
views,  and  so  did  Deborah;  Xcti  wished  th at  1iis 
girl  had  been  a  boy,  and  so  did  Deborah.  Lydia, 
who  found  hersi-lf  so  often  at  wide  variance  with  her 
husband,  once  felt  almost  sorry  for  Xed's  wife.  .She 
had  suspected  that  difference  o*"  opinion  and  active 
clash  of  convictions  v.-ere  seen  '  •  and  wholesome  in 
wedded  life  ;  she  had   held  that  they  kept  the  home 
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ncss  mi;4ht  be  born  of  the  iiv^rciiuous  unity  subsisting 
between  Deborah  and  h.r  huslj.uui,  ]5ut  time  now 
made  Lj'dia  en\y  tlie  )-ouiv.;ci-  wife.  She,  in  her 
rehitions  witli  Samuel,  mi_i;ht  rise  to  iii-her  ecstasies 
than  Deborah  C(nild  feel,  when  her  hu-Land  sh(jwed 
si<:jns  of  improvement  and  set  about  the  business  of 
living  in  a  worthier  spirit  ;  but,  a  ;ainst  tint,  Lydia 
knew  well  that  she  had  suffered  as  Deb(jr.ih  would 
never  be  called  upon  to  suffer  ;  that  she  endured 
suspicions,  fears,  and  jealousies  that  Ned's  wife  could 
never  know. 

The  Jirokcnshircs  were  reaehirr^  that  cruci.d  time 
in  married  life  wlien  the  link  has  been  fori^cd  for 
ten  yt  ars  ;  and  L>-dia  had  heard  women  say  that 
if  the  fetters  threaten  to  bc-^in  L;allin;^^  then,  hus- 
band (M-  wife  must  prepare'  to  "suffer.  She  wa.s 
an.xious  as  she  had  never  been  an.xious  utitil  now; 
she  bci^an  to  feel  ai,  unfamiliar  aii'^^cr  making 
her  forehead  burn  when  Samuel  stayed  Ioulj  from 
home.  She  caught  herself  thinking  mean  thou'_dits 
concerning  him  ;  and  once  or  twice  she  did  a  mean 
thing. 

She  steeled  herself  to  unlock  one  of  his  private 
drawers  on  a  certain  occasion.  J5ut  it  was  empty, 
and  the  suffering  she  endured  was  other  than  she 
expected  ;  for  her  own  act  slung  her,  no  act  of  his. 
Her  pride  tormented  her  often  ;  ami  while  .she  grew 
dail\'  less  ha[)py,  all  men  united  in  praising  her 
luisband  and  proclaiming  his  complete  reformation. 
Titus  Peach,  his  own  uncle,  voiced  the  general 
opinion.  But  Lydia  perceived  that  men  may  con- 
tinue to  admire  a  man  though  his  wife  has  long  since 
cea.sed  from  .so  doing.  She  strove  I.,  be  hone\st  and 
fair  ;  she  looked  upoti  the  bright  side  of  him  ;  but 
things  were  happening  that  began  tc}  poi.son  her  life. 
She  could  confide  in  none  ;  and  she  hesitated  to  fall 
out  with  her  husband.  Samuel's  fourth  child  would 
soon    be    born,    and,    as    the    hour    of    its    advent 
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approached,  be  became  more  solicitcjus  for  her 
welfare,  and  (gladly  obc)-cd  her  behests.  He  spent 
most  of  liis  time  ashore  n(,>\v,  and  tliere  was  a 
whisper  in  l^rixham  that  j\lr.  feacli  t!L.si;4ncd  to  take 
his  nephew  into  partnerslup. 

With  Nicholas  HoneywiH's  dejiarture  from  Berry, 
hfe  be;^^an  in  earnest  for  Ned.  He  hfted  the  burden, 
yet  not  without  some  dre;  d  (»f  such  rc>ponsil)ility. 
For  many  weeks  he  was  never  without  the  purlieus 
of  the  farm.  Even  on  Sundays  he  would  not  go 
awa>-,  and  those  who  desired  to  see  liim  came  to  his 
home  to  do  so.  Deborah  watched  over  him  and  her 
father  too.  The  folk  said  tliat  her  blue  sunbonnet 
was  never  still,  and  that  she  knew  the  secret  of  being 
in  two  places  at  once.  ]5ut  Ned  saw  m  )St  of  her  ; 
she  and  the  baby  usually  found  their  way  to  him  at 
midday. 

The  roots  failed,  owing  to  prolonged  summer 
droughts,  during  the  year  that  followed  Mr. 
HoneywiH's  retirement;  and  Ned  began  farmer  with 
son)e  very  special  difhculties  in  an  unfavourable 
season  that  eclipsed  profit  with  loss. 

Thus  it  happened  that  ever>'  member  of  the  family 
of  Major  had  tribulation  mingled  in  their  cup  ;  and 
each,  only  knowing  the  extent  of  their  own  cares, 
felt  disposed  to  envy  the  larger  apparent  happiness 
of  the  others.  The  father,  indeed,  covetrd  none's 
prospcrit}-,  and  rcjiHced  to  see  Ned's  achievements 
and  Lydia's  prospects  ;  but  himself  he  mourned  not 
a  little  t(j  think  that  J(jhnny,  assigned  in  every 
sturdy  limb  for  the  sea,  must  now  hide  his  grand 
viruic  of  courage  and  his  rare  possession  ot  un- 
common ph\-.iical  strength  within  the  shop  of 
Abraham  G<.i/./.well. 

Upon  the  day  that  Jolmny  was  destined  to  take 
his  first  lesson  in  the  uses  of  awl  and  leather,  John 
Major  sailed  witli  many  a  sigh.  He  hold  it  a  cruel 
and  improper  circumstance  thus  to  turn  in  the  face 
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nLnf'"r-"'Y"'''''   '"'^■"'^'  ^^'^^  I'rovidcncc  had    fm- 
plantcd  in   his  o[rand.S(;n. 

M.  Cilbcd.  ''We  may  oppose  our  punv  wills  to 
he  purpose  of  our  Maker,  aud,  for  a  moment,  ^ve 
.V  fondly  o-uess  that  ^^  c  be  goi.v.r  to  have  our  ^vav  ; 
but  ,t  never  happens.  Ri^ht  is  done,  and  ri:.^ht  u  ill 
be  done  tor  J.hnny.  I  may  not  live  t<.  see  him  a 
fisherman,  though  fain  I  uould  do;  but  to  that  he' 
T,- "i'n'V"  1^  '''1  '''^  ^:"^'  ^'''  k^-andfathers  afore  him. 

thru-        h'  ',''  ■'"''   n  '"'^  '■^^'-'^  '^  ^'^^'-^^  '^^  '^^^'  ^^^ 

s^^l^  r^  ^^•a>,allou•ed  to  ope  em  under  the 
.^p^ctacles  on  my  no>e. 

"Tis    the    sea    that's    made    the    land     ^f^^r    a'l  " 

u  ho  sailors  atKl  adventurers,  and  them  as  hr.ve 
lelt  the  cry  of  the  ocean  and  ansvvered  it  and  -one 

ulelZT:  "^T'.  ''  ""^'^  curiosit3-w.thout  su  h 
the  Mo.ld  uould  have  stood  still  and  the  heathen 
would   never  have  had  the  li-rht  " 

the  h^Trr'"  rl^'  ^\'"'^"^-^'l>-^  the  fir.st  life  and 
the  be.s  hfe.  Kl.se  why  did  Jesus  Christ  go  to  the 
sea  for  II,s  mate.s  and  to  the  fishers  for  His  disciples  ? 
He  knoued,  none  better,  what  the  sea  do.s  fo  the 
human  creature.  And  when  a  boy  have  the  very 
can  o,  the  .sea  in  his  blood,  uhcn  he'prettv-  w    1  l^^ 

of  the  uorkmgs  of  wmd  and  weather  than  manv 
a  grown  man  ;  uhen  he's  handier  ^^•ith  the  r  ne  nn 
a^..ng  and  loves  f,ul  weather  better  thrfin''? 

iiiiad  of  1;;;^;;;;^"^^'- '-" '-■'-'^  build  ^^^^^^ 

"I   lay  he   fought  a-ain.st  it,"  .said  Tom  Honevwill 
oi  iiie    Jack  and  Lydia. 
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"ITe  fou-ht  and  he  foui^ht,  and  I  don't  say  hc've 
done  fic,rhtin;4, "  an.wcrud  Mr.  Majur.  "  He's  a  fisher- 
man at  heart,  and  aflcr  he's  s[)(>iled  a  bit  of  r-ood 
leather  and  sliowed  (ni/./.well  the  nianntr  of  cnild 
he  liappens  to  be,  I'm  liopeful  that  shoemaker 
will  make  my  son-in-law  see  more  sense  than 
I    can." 

As  he  spoke  the  trawler's  br)y,  a  stout  youth 
of  fourteen,  suddi -ily  climbed  out  of  the  fore- 
castle. 

His  freckled  face  had  turned  vcrv  jiale  and  his 
brown  c\-cs  were  full  ui'  terr-.r.  H'is  knees  shook 
beneath  him  and  his  mouth  hun;^  open. 

Honeywill   ran   f.rward   and   ste^idied   him. 

"Gf)od  powers,  h'rank  i  What's  the  matter?"  he 
asked. 

Frank's  teeth  chattered.  He  clutched  Tom  Honey- 
will's  arm  and  looked  bchitid  iiim. 

"There's    somcthin--    alive   forward!"    he    said    at 
last.     "There's  some  ^ei  t    monstrou.- 
away  under  the  s;iils  !  " 

"  A  rat,  1  uariant." 

"  A  rat  ban't  bi;_;  enou-h  to  heave  up  a  sail.  'Tis 
so  bi;4  as  a  hear,  and  1  heard  nn  grunting." 

The  'Jack  and  Lydia  '  was  now  'standint^  off 
Plymouth  on  her  way  '  round  land.'  The  North 
Channel  happened  to  be  fishini;  well  a^gain  after 
two  barren  years,  and  John  .\lajor  was  amoni; 
the  first  of  Brixham  men  to  avail  himself  of  the 
news. 

A  moment  later,  bLf)re  Tom  could  reach  the 
forcca.stle  ladder,  the  mystery  of  the  unknown 
pa.sscnger  was  s.ilveil.  A  small,  filthv-faccd  boy, 
with  yellow  curly  hair  and  blue  eyes,'  climbed  on 
deck,  rose  to  his  feet  and  came  aft.  He  panted 
defiance,  and,  befTre  he  spoke,  cisl  his  c\es  ashore 
that  he  mli^hi  karn  how  much  '^rccn  water  rolled 
between  him  and  the  hated  land' 
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"Johnny!"  cried  Mr.  Major,  "Johnny  P.rokcn- 
shn-e!     What  docs  this  nKa:i?" 

"Lord!  The  sinful  imp  I  A  stowawav  on  his 
own  -ran'fathcr'.s  b,at!  Whoever  heard  the  like?" 
cried   William  Ciilbcrd,  from  the  tiller. 

J'hnny  f)re.servcd  a  coura'^eous  manner  and  .stated 
the  situation  from  his  stand  [joint. 

"  I  made  it  up  to  come  irore'n  a  montli  ac^o,  when 
m\-  f  ither  said  as  (.Id  Abe  Guzzwcll  was  to  t^ct  hold 
on  me.  I  didn't  tell  ncjbody  ;  and  last  ni^ht,  an 
hour  afore  you  was  j;oin^  to  sail,  I  nnved  out  witli 
Mr.  Coombes  -  him  as  Iiatcs  father.  And  afore  he 
went  off  in  the  '  J>ro\vn  Mouse,'  he  put  me  ab(n.rd 
the  'Jack  'n'  Lyddy,'  an'  told  me  to  lie  doi^-o  for'ard 
till  us  was  well  away.  And  1  shouldn't  have  come 
out  for  a  ^ood  bit  \'et,  but  1  was  ^^roaning  wi'  hunger 
and  Frank  heard  mc.  An'  God's  my  judge  I  won't 
go  for  a  shot^makcr  !     So  now  then  !  " 

Tom  Hone>-will  was  eating.     He  broke  a  pasty  in 
two  and  gave  Johnny  the  larger  portion. 

Three  cheers  for  \ou,  John  !     I'm  with  you,  and 
I'd  have  done  the  same,"'  he  said. 

Then  Mr.  Major  spoke,  and  his  words  struck  chill 
upon  his  grandson's  ear. 

"  Honour  your  father  that  vour  days  may  be  loner 
in   the   land,   John    Biokenshire.      Don't    think    thai 
tis  any  joy  to  me  to  see  you  here  ;  and  your  father 
mad,  and  your  mother  breaking   her  heart  for  fear 
You'm  a  bad,  bad  boy." 
Then  he  turned  to  Gilbcrd. 

"Us'll  run  into  JMymouth  this  instant  moment" 
he  said. 

The  sullen  Johnny  was  sent  f  )rward  while  William 
and  the  child's  grandfather  held  earnest  .speech. 
Then  the  trawler,  with  a  fair  wind,  foamed  under 
the  Meustone  ami  soon  cast  anchor  off  the  Bar- 
bican. 

But  the  time,  tliough  short,  had  sui'ficed  to  mw.lify 
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Mr.  ALijor's  plans.  A  new  hope  sutidenly  (Jawncd 
in   hii  :,,uv.^ruine  hc.irt. 

The  .skipper  went  a.shorc  presently,  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  his  dauL,^htcr's  hu.sbaiid.  He  explained 
that  Johnny  had  hitklen  by  night  in  the  '  Jack  and 
Lydia.'  lie  offered  to  bring  hnn  home,  and  gave 
Samuel  an  hdir  to  decide  whether  Johnny  should 
return  or  set  sail  again. 

It  hapiiencd  that  on  the  morning  of  his  boy's 
disappearance,  Samuel  had  a  lengthy  conversation 
with  .Mr.  (Juzzwell  while  he  waited  to  hear  news  of 
the  runaway.  Brokenshire  was  not  an.\ious  He 
knew  Johnny's  rare  power  of  .self-preservation, 
and  he  doubted  not  that  the  boy  had  taken  law 
into  his  own  hands  and  would  presently  be  caught 
and  sent  horn'-.  Init  that  he  was  at  sea  he  did 
not  guess  until  the  shoemaker  himself  prophesied 
the  truth. 

''He'b  gone  with  the  boats,"  said  ]\Ir.  Guzzwell. 
"  I'd  lay  the  price  of  a  pair  of  my  best  uppers  to  a 
brad  that  he's  afloat.  And,  if  you  re  a  wise  man, 
you'll  let  him  stt^p  there.  I  called  him  in  the  .shop  a 
week  agone,  and  he  told  mc,  quite  civil,  that  he'd 
never  be  any  use  to  me  or  an\-  shore-going  trades- 
man. And  he  meant  it  all.  Let  him  t'ry.  Call 
ht)me  your  own  green  youth.  What  pair  of  horses 
could  ever  have  dragged  jou  out  of  j-our  father's 
boat  when  \-ou  was  big  enough  to  go  in  it  ?  " 

"  He's  useless  \'et — only  ten  year  old." 

"  Let  his  grandfather  judge  of  that." 

They  were  still  arguing  when  L\-dia  hastened 
from  home  with  John  Major's  telegram  ;  and,  in  less 
than  an  hour  later,  Johnny's  grandfather  received  a 
reply. 

"  Let  Itiin  stop  <vid  he  damned.     S./l" 

With  beating  heart  and  eagerness  almost  tremulous 
Mr.    ^Lajor    took    his   grandson    to   a    slop   shop   and 

~.,,.l,,     „     I.  ,_,j..      ,!,._;.-_,    _    f    ^. 

****■*'■-•"-   *i   iiii^'Lv    i-iioiLC   oi    y  I  in  1  liJTi  r  s. 
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When  (lai'kness  crime  the  IvMystone  wiis  flaslu'p''; 
its  far-tluiiLi'  beam  upon  J(jIiiiii\''s  e\-c.s.  He  fell  <i 
very  great  and  a  very  successful  man  ;  but  durin.^ 
the  nij^ht,  in  a  sliort,  choppy  sea,  the  runaway  fell 
exceeding  ick — a  circumstance  that  cast  some  gloom 
np(;n  his  triumph. 


CHAl'rKK    \' 


The  advcr.turcs  d  J(Jinn\-  ]>n.kcii-hirc  in  the  Noith 
Channel— the  thini^s  thai  he  saw  and  the  thini^s  that 
he  Icarncd—camc"  duly  t(j  his  mother's  cars  when, 
after  a  fairly  successful  month  at  sea,  the  'Jack  and 
Lydia'  returned  to  her  port.  Hut  Jc;hnny's  father 
took  a  stron[4  line,  and  t(j  his  wife's  .sorrow  and  Mr. 
Major's  sati.sfaction  refused  to  have  anythin^^  more 
to  do  with  his  eklcst  .son.  Samuel  did  not  bar^^ain 
without  hi.  host,  and  a  mea>urc  of  his  an^cr  was 
d(nibtlc.ss  affected  ;  but  it  answered  the  i)urpose  r 
John  Major  solemnly  undertook  the  career  of 
[ohnny,  and  recci\cd  him  into  his  house  from  that 
day  forward.  The  b()>'  was  still  too  >-oun-  to  go 
to  sea,  and  hi-^  grandfather  decreed  that  two  full 
years  must  elapse  before  he  could  take  his  place  in 
the  'Jack  and  Lydia.'  Therefore  Johnny,  much  to. 
his  rcL^ret,  was  sent  back  to  school  and  kept  strictly 
to  his  books. 

"In  two  years,"  said  Samuel,  "he  may  have  '^^athered 
enough  sen.se  to  refu.se  fishin'^  when  the  time  comes." 
But  John  Major  feared  no  such  thint;.  Johnny  was 
inoculated  with  a  month  on  deep  water  ;  he  would 
never  turn  back  now. 

He  lived  with  the  Majors,  and  was  brought  up  on 
his  granc"'ather's  pattern,  llim  the  boy  loved  well, 
trusted,  and  exalted  into  a  great  hero.  1  he  steady 
strain  of  Mr.  Major's  fixed  opinions  and   masterful 
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belief  in  Pn)\i(lciicc  bore  frui.  eve.-,  upon  a  heart  so 
youiiL,^  Samuel  doubted  when  liis  wife  <^avc  details 
of  Johnn\-'s  '^foodncs-^  ;  but  all  responsibility  had 
been  shifted  fr -m  his  shoulders,  and  he  felt  well 
content  t<>  let  his  buy  develop  under  conditions  so 
admirable. 

IVIrs.  .Michelm'ire  was  f^nd  of  Johiniy,  but  while 
not  sccretl\-  a\erse  from  his  permanent  return,  )et 
openly  declared  that  this  was  an  added  anxiety  and 
another  cr(j,>s. 

"The  straw  will  come  which  will  break  the  camel's 
back,"  she  assured  her  brother;  "and  this  ma\'  very 
likel>-  be  the  one.  If  I  sink  under  this  boister(jus 
youuL^  creature,  you  needn't  mind.  I  shall  do  my 
duty  tf)  him  and  to  you  as  lon<r  as  I'm  spared.  Ikit 
hou-  you  can  think  that  \ou  arc  do'wj;  yours  by 
takin^c;  him  from  his  lawful  L;uaif'ian  and  beginning 
the  business  of  being  a  father  ail  over  again,  1  sup- 
pose you  know  ;  I  don't  pretend  to  know.  He  shall 
find  a  pious  and  a  Chiistian  great-aunt  in  me,  of 
course.  An<I  if  I  can  steady  his  over-hopeful,  cock- 
sure character  it   diall   be  done." 

" 'Tis  better  he  should  cheer  you  up  than  you 
should  cast  him  down,"  answered  her  brother.  "Tis 
a  great  responsibility  to  have  a  >'oung  thing  on  your 
hands  ;  but  to  me  'tis  also  a  great  joy  and  delight. 
You  can't  grow  old  while  you've  got  a  bit  of  youth 
like  him  in  the  house.  Vcni  can't  be  for  ever  looking 
on  die  dark  side  while  such  a  bit  of  live  hope- 
harbours  with  \ou." 

"  'Tis  very  well  ;  but  if  you  don't  look  after  the 
shadows,  they'll  soon  mar  the  sunshine,"  declared 
Mrs.  IMichelmoic.  "  ^'  •  • 
and  'tis  ever  my  than 

"The  faults  of  >'outh— the  faults  you  expect  with 
the  higher  virtues.  I  want  lO  have  faults  f)f  a  sort 
in  a  decent  boy.  I'd  rati.cr  lie  fought  than  not, 
and   !  'd  t-;ifi-(^f  1        '        • 


"1  ou  don't  see  no  faults  in   him, 
■'ess  ta-lv  to  po-nt  'ein  out." 
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riDt.  And  otiicr  tlu'iic:;s,  loo  small  to  call  faults  in 
my  opinion.  Hut  he's  honest  ami  straiMu,  and  he's 
.^(•ncrou>,  and  shares  with  his  school-mates  ;  and, 
thoir^h  diill  .it  his  ho  l.s,  he's  amaziii',  rich  in  biain 
power  for  practical  purpf)ses,  and  he  can  ar^aic  in  a 
way  that  much  amazes  inc." 

"  \'ou  didn't  oir^ht  U>  let  him  arinic.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  youn;^  boy  ar;4uint;  ?  " 

"  You'll  find  one  in  the  New  Testamc!it,"  answered 
Air.  Major.  "  (iiven  the  intellects,  'tis  our  duty  to 
lift  'em  up  and  enlarge  'em.  And  that's  what  I 
do  with  JohiU!'}'.  He's  larnint^  somethin;^  wonderful 
in  all  branches.  I  want  to  briii;^  out  the  Major  in 
him  and  bafllc  the  ikokenshirc,  and  that's  what 
I'm  doing  ;  because  the  INIajor  blood  is  sound,  but 
there's  a  streak  in  the  Hrokensh.irc  bUjod  that  wc 
all  know  must  be  kc|)t  undtr  if  he's  to  be  a  successful 
man  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker." 

"  ]5rokcnshire's  succe^sful  en(;u;_;h,"  she  answered. 
'' He'vc  crawled  uj)  ihc  slce\c  of  that  weak-willed 
tanner,  and  without  a  doubt  the  barking  yard  will 
go  to  him   when  Titus  pa-^scs  away." 

"  Why  not  ?  He's  I'each's  first  heir.  h"or  my  part 
I  shan't  be  sorry  to  see  Samuel  cnmc  ashore  for 
go.  d  and  all.  He  does  less  and  less  afloat,  and 
once  he  gives  it  uyi,  the  temptation  to  come  by  money 
dishonestly  may  leave  him.  He's  not  ilrinking,  and 
he's  going  straight  at  present.'' 

Mrs.  Michtlmore  sniffed. 

"Is  he?  I  think  he's  only  going  straight  in  one 
direction,  bccau  e  it  makes  it  all  the  easier  for  him 
to  go  crooked  in  another,"  she  said.  "  What  he's 
after  just  now  belongs  to  the  shore,  not  the  sea. 
I  don't  keep  my  ears  open  for  bad  news  ;  but  all 
the  same  I'm  not  deaf.  One  can't  help  hearing  the 
rumours,  anti  one  can't  help  seeing  the  trouble,  where 
'tis    plain    for    any  understanding   creature   to  see — 
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Thus  the  cares  of  Ly\li,i  first  came  to  Mr.  Major's 
car  afitr  his  iM-aiuKon  Iiad,  for  six  months  been 
livini;  with  liini  I'.ut  iiioit-  Mrs.  MichehiKnc  refused 
to  .say.  She  lift  hi  r  l)ii)lh(r  coTiccriicd  and  .sus- 
picious ;  yet  uiicn  John  .saw  L)-flia,  asked  her  lo 
I'Ul  hrr  trust  and  confidcticc  in  him,  and  told  her 
frankly  that  her  aunt  believed  her  Uiihipj))-,  -he 
declarL(l  that  it  was  not  so,  and  assured  licr  f.ithcr 
that  she  had   nothincj  to  confide. 

"Men  are  men,  nut  angels,"  she  said  "1  haven't 
been  Will  educated  for  nothiiiL^  and  .  .  not  Ljoini,^  to 
take  narrow  views,  thoui^di  it  ina\-  !>•  very  surpri.sing 
to  sec  a  u'i fr  and  a  niotJKT  lal.e  broad  ones.  Sam's 
a  ^(>ik\  hu.sbaiid,  and  I  have  his  mone\-  ;  and  the 
children  are  bein;,[  brou-ht  up  as  well  as  we  can 
afford.  Tell  Aunt  Minma  n^t  to  listen  so  much  to 
silly  L;ossip  ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  what  a  ^ood 
man  thinks  of  Samuel,  ask  liiclc  Titus.  W'c  all 
h've  here  to-xther,  and  if  each  one  of  us  have  a 
httlc  troubli'  here  and  there — well,  as  you  say  so 
often,  tins  is  earth,  not  heaven,  and  if  earth  \^'as 
heaven,  none  W(;uld  wan:  to  set  their  hopes  any 
higher." 

Mr.  Peach  came  in  at  this  moment,  and  Lydia 
referred  to  hi  in. 

"Here's  father  come  t.r  Sainuel's  character,"  .she 
said.  "And  I've  told  him  that  I'm  prejudiced  in 
my  husband's  favour,  perhaps,  but  that  you  can  give 
him  the  truth." 

"  I  can — I  can,"  answered  Titus.  "  And  the  whole 
tiuth,  and  notiiing  but  the  truth,  I  can  relate.  In  a 
word,  Samuel  has  come  to  his  own  character  at  last, 
and,  as  a  bit  of  a  student  of  human  nature,  I've 
proved  that  'tis  a  case  where  the  sea  was  a  bad 
companion  for  a  man,  and  led  him  into  mischief. 
You  shake  your  head.  Major,  but  I'm  right  for  once 
in  a  way.  The  sea  may  drive  the  fear  of  God  into 
suine    naLurcs,  aiiu    i    uori  l   dciiy    il  |    uuL   ioi    boiue 
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there's  110  place  like  the  sIkjic,  and  a  character  that's 
tlifjhty  Willi  the  sea  danciiv.;  uiukr  it,  will  settle  (iown 
on  the  solid  carlh  ami  Ik  come  a  credit  to  his  friends 
and  nci'^hhoiir^.  Sanuu.-l  was  faulty  in  the  past  — 
nobody  would  admit  it  quicker  thati  him  ;  hut  that 
was  only  because  he  hadn't  found  his  proper  calling, 
lie  was  on  the  wroni;  road — just  like  Ned  was,  only 
he  didn't  sec  so  quick  as  Ned.  But  now  'tis  cle.-,r  as 
li;.;ht  that  my  nephew  was  born  to  be  a  sail-tanner  ; 
and  thoui^h  hc've  ome  into  tiic  profession  late  in 
life,  as  )-ou  mi5.dit  .'^a\',  still  'tis  in  hiin  ;  and  I  believe 
he'll  make  inventions  and  be  known  widel>'  in  the 
sail-tanning  world  afore  any  of  us  arc  much  older. 
Wlure  is  he  now,  for  iiistatice?" 

"  (j.iddin_;  about  in  London,  they  tell  me,"  said 
Mr.  IMajor. 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  the  trustful  Titus.  "In 
London  he  certainly  is  ;  but  wh)'  ?  Not  to  gad  about, 
I  do  assure  }ou.  He's  looking  into  the  way  they 
dress  the  sails  of  the  Thames  barges,  and  I'll  lay  my 
life  hell  pick  up  sonic  useful  crumbs  of  learning  —all 
on  my  account.  You  can't  deny  of  Samuel  that  he's 
thorough,  and  when  he  wants  to  know  about  a  thing, 
he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  come  at  it.  W  hy, 
such  is  his  zeal  on  my  account,  that  he's  away  from 
home  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  than  a  fisherman — isn't 
he,  Lyddy?" 

■'  He's  away  a  great  deal  now,"  she  admitted. 

"  Here,  there,  and  everywhere,"  continued  Titus. 
"  Busy  as  a  bird  bringing  food  to  its  j'oung.  And 
already  wc  be  taking  up  with  new  ideas  at  the 
works — ine  and  Samuel." 

"  Very  large-minded  in  >'ou,"  said  Mr.  Major,  "  for 
men  at  our  age  find  it  hard  to  do  with  new-fangled 
notions.  And,  be  it  as  'twill,  your  own  way  of 
tanning  won't  be  beat  in  a  minute,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  allow   Samuel   or   any   other   man    to    meddle 
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lie  knows   what  my  system    oe 


"  I  lave  no  fear, 
worth." 

Lydia  had  left  her  fither  and  uncle  tofjethcr,  and 
Mr.  Majur  took  the  opportunity  t<i  a-.k  a  further 
question. 

"  My  sister  was  hinlini;,  as  she  often  ilo,  that  she'd 
lieard  Sam  was  a  little  n;.-L;lcctful  of  his  wife,  and 
didn't  pay  her  all  the  attention  she  oU;.,dit  to  ha\e. 
They  live  alon^^  with  you,  Titus,  so  i-crhaps  yuu'll 
tell  mc  if  'tis  so." 

"  No,  most  certainly  tidt,"  declaicd  Mr.  Peach 
stcjutly.  "  I  speak  as  a  bachelor,  and  k:iou'  nought 
of  the  married  state  and  its  secrets,"  he  added  ;  "  but 
I  can  say  this  :  that  my  nci)hew's  a  lovin;.^^  husband 
and  a  most  affectionate  father.  L\dia  has  the  best 
his  purse  can  brine;  ;  and  he's  frank  and  open  and 
cheerful,  and,  in  fact,  a  vcr\'  n"  ionable,  proper  man 
since  he's  come  ashore.  And  tiiough  you've  t;ot  his 
firstborn,  don't  you  think  he  isn't  keen  as  a  hawk 
about  the  child.  He  (jften  incuiiivs  at  the  school 
how  he's  getting  on,  and  he  often,  un-ecn,  has  a  peep 
of  him  ;  and  Lydia  has  to  tell  him  cver>-thing  abt)ut 
the  boy  from  week  to  week.  Not  that  your  Johnny's 
a  patch  on  my  Titu-^,  as  I've  always  said.  V\'hy, 
Titus  ha\e  passed  John  in  book-larning  t.'ready, 
and  he'vc  a  head  for  figure.^  that's  far  be>ond  his 
father's ! " 

"  I  le  gets  it  from  Lyddy,"  answered  the  fisherman. 
"  She  has  a  touch  with  'rithmetic  unknown  in  my 
family,  but  common  in  her  mother's.  I'm  very  glad 
it  have  come  down  to  j-our  Titus,  for  'twould  have 
been  a  pity  for  such  a  useful  art  to  drop  out  of  the 
race." 

The  chat  did  not  terminate  immediately,  but  Mr. 
Peach,  from  his  own  somewhat  sexless  standpoint, 
quite  reassured  Sam's  father-in-law.  He  applauded 
Samuel's  energies,  and  did  not  dream  that  his  motives 
WciC   uuuuic,  oi    Uial   puvalc    nceu    ioi     riiOiC    iiiOucy 
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was    possibly    responsible    for    increased    activity    in 
makiii}:^  it. 

AiictluM-  topic  rose  bcfure  the  old  men  parted,  am! 
the  (UMicr  of  '  Laburmim  Villa'  spoke  of  his  new 
nci-hbuiir,  Nichol.is  Iloncj'wili. 

"  'Tis  strange  how  we  be  all  wrapped  up  together — 
\'<)U-  family  and  mine,"  he  declared.  "  |<'ur,  since 
tanner  kft  Herr>-  Head  and  came  down  beside  nc, 
I've  .seen  a  deal  of  his  ilaii^hter  and  j-our  son.  Anil 
their  child  have  look  to  the  ^,n-otto  .somethini^ 
wonderful— just  like  all  children  do.  In  fact,  if  a 
child  tlidn't  like  my  ijrotto,  I  diould  ;,^ue-.s  there  w  is 
soinethin^f  wron<^  wiUi  its  n.aure.  And  Honey  will 
himself  ban't  above  smoking  a  pipe  in  it  of  a  Sunda>' 
afternoon." 

"  I  hope  \-uu  say  the  word  in  season,  Titus,  and  try 
and  ^et  him  into  a  properer  view  of  religion." 

"  No,"  answered  the  other  ;  "  I  haven't  your  clever- 
ness in  that  direction.  Honeywill  be  fi.ved  in  his 
opinions,  and,  what's  more,  there's  something  )uu 
can  say  for  them." 

Mr.  Major  was  perturbed. 

"If  you  can't  shake  him,  for  God's  sake  don't  let 
him  shake  you,"  he  said.  "  See  what  his  views  do 
tor  a  man  in  S(;rr(jw.  Look  how  his  wife's  death 
wrecked  him.  Whereas,  if  he'd  known  what  it  all 
meant— as  I  did  when  mine  went  on  before — he'd 
have " 

"  Make  no  mistake,"  interrupted  Mr.  Peach.  "  The 
man's  going  on  very  well,  and  he's  a  deal  more 
cheerful  also.  So  much  have  he  improved  and 
steadied  down,  that  Ned  tells  me  he  talks  of 
actually  going  up  to  Berry  I'arm  and  spending  a  day 
or  two  there  presently." 

"  Vou  astonish  me,  for  he  vowed,  not  two  months 
ago,  as  nothing  would  ever  drag  him  there  no  more. 
'  I  should  see  her  at  every  turn  — I  should  fancv  I 
heard  lier  voice  calling  from  every  corner.'     That  was 
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,;  .ord  to  ,.c,  Titus.     And  he  meant  It,  for  tears 

failed  down  his  ^vhiskers  as  he  ^P°>^^-       f^j  ^^^^^  Who 

..Time  works  ^^^f  ^J^-.  ""^^^'^^^"^'n'wered   Peach, 
invented  time  meant    t  to  clo  so     a  ^^^ 

"No  doubt  HoncywiU  felt  ^'^^^^^V^^^,,  tf  we'm 
the  spirit  often  returns  yet ;  ^"^  .o^cUmes 
billing  late,  ^s  our_  manner  .  ^^,  /^^^^^^^,  ^oes 
low.  and  he'd  had  h>s  ^^^°'^,  °  ["  ^ba^k  and  take 
,,.ay  the  good  of  h-  ^^  ^,,^^y,  .-hen  the 
the   dark  view-     I'Vit-^PcaUinR    v,  ^^^ 

rheumatism  holds  off  hm.  ^"^  ^'  ",:  .^'^b -.i.^er  views. 

spirit,  when  all  s  said.  _  ^  promised 

>"V-:dtt  Be^ryfarml,^  cve"n  stop  so^e  days 
ll^^illist'thejctualc^nt- 

month  to  month  unt>l  ^JI^^^^"^^^^;;;,  j^;^  ^f  Deborah, 
by.  Then,  >-iekhn,  ^"  ^^^.^X  was  destined 
Mr.  Honcywdl  nerv.d  ^'"^^^  ;°;^  ^^  ,,;,  old  home, 
to  be  no  small  ordeal,  and  letur.Kd  to  ^^^.^^^.,^^^ 

He  purposed    -^taynvg J^^'     a  -^a    ^i^  ^^^ 

rendered  it  possible,  and  J*:^ '^J^^/j^  .^^ret.  Their 
which  Ned  and  his  ^^'^^^^^  ^^'\'f,t,.  "  the  old  man 
urgent  hope  -;!  -biUon  -^o^^f  ^^^  renewed 
back  again  to  Be  -..  .  a-     ^  >  .^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

experience  of  the  ^"'^''^".^  ',    „  i,i„.,c    a    change    in 
familiar    happenings,    7;S^^.^^^^\'^,  return.     They 

scenes  where  her  days  had  p^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.t. 

He  came,  ^-^l^^;^ ^'^^l  f^^Zn  tact,  and  the 

^-_>:^KP.:,^i;'\l;^^IC.;vill  they   couU  neither 
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feci  nor  gucs<^.  A  thousand  strands  bound  him  to  the 
-•nanimate  objects  round  about  him  ;  a  thousand 
heartstrings  vibrated  to  the  spectacle  of  this  familiar 
environment.  To  them  a  chair  or  a  table  was  no 
more  than  the  thing  that  it  appeared  ;  to  them  a 
picture  or  a  china  ornament  said  nothing  more  than 
it  said  to  any  other  beholder  ;  but  to  the  man 
these  household  trifles  dated  back  full  often  to  a 
time  before  his  children  were  bom  :  they  wakened 
memories,  some  gracious,  some  beautiful,  all  sad  Irom 
his  present  standpoint.  ■      .u    r    i- 

Despitc  his  rational  survey  of  life,  despite  the  fact 
that  his  wife  had  never  filled  his  days  or  made  the  joy 
of  them,  now  he  mourned  her,  and  believed  that  his 
-rief  was  largely  remorse.  He  accused  himself  of 
having  valued  her  too  little;  he  judged  himself  very 
hardly  ;  his  discomfort  was  too  acute  to  be  endured. 

The  old  man,  indeed,  erred  in  his  estimate:;,  and 
attributed  to  his  wife's  death  much  of  the  misery 
of  this  return  home  that  belonged  rightly  to  other 
causes  He  missed  her  indeed,  but  he  niisseo 
more  the  atmosphere  which  she  had  created  and 
which    had    now   vanished  for   ever   from    the   home 

of  youth.  ,  .  .  1     I  .-i^ 

Deborah  and  Ned  strove  to  hearten  .11m  ;  and  while 
uncon.sciously  they  hurt  also,  yet  the  balance  wa^:  to 
the  good.  In  process  of  time  Nicholas  began  to  be 
accustomed  to  the  now  <  ^der  and  less  often  to  regret 
the  old  With  admirable  intentions  Deborah  had 
hidden  away  numberless  memorials  of  her  mother 
but  Mr  lloneywill  seemed  to  retain  each  one  (jI 
them  in  his  memory,  and  desired  them  again  in  their 
familiar  places.  Thus,  little  by  little,  he  brought 
bick  the  old  conditions  and  .ct  things  as  they  were 
wont  to  stand.  His  .selfishness  hid  from  him  the 
fict  -hat  by  so  doing  he  altered  the  arrangements 
that  seemed  good  to  Ned  and  Deborah  ;  but  they 
-rud-cd  no  rehabilitation,  for  each  seemed  to  promise 
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that   the   old   man   was   becoming   reconciled  to  his 

return.  ,  ,  j  x--  t    i^^ 

Now,  some  pang  or  discomfort  prompted  Nicholas 
to  depart ;  and  now,  some  ac;ro-able  incident  tempted 
him  to  stav.  Deborah  never  wearied  of  pressing  her 
father  to  leave  them  no  more,  and  Ned,  too,  was  very 
anxious  that  he  should  remain.  ,  ^  „  ,  ,  .  , 
Mr.  I  loneywiU  hesitated  long,  and  finally  determined 

to  come  back. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Now  upon  the  secure  hour  and  happy  hfe  of  Ned 

Major  there  dawned    an    evil    day.     Mr.   Honeywdl 

settled  into  some  twilit  happiness  again  as  the  months 

passed   at   Berry   Farm.     He  revived  old  ways    and 

Deborah,  albeit  she  thought  the  new  ones  best   had 

no  heart  to  raise  any  question      Among  other  customs 

that  his  father-in-law  begged  Ned  to  retam  was  the 

old  fashion  of  gleaning,  and  the  young  man,  without 

a  rueful  thought,  consented.      Thus  it  happened  that 

in  early  September  there  came  to  the  great  cornfield 

on  Berry  Head  a  little  crowd  of  the  humblest  folk, 

and   Nicholas   HoneywiU,  looking  back   through   an 

avenue  of  fifty  years,  remembered  his  younger  days 

and  dwelt  again  among  them.        ^  ,  ,     .  .       ,<•      ^^ 

He    came    down   to   the   cornfields  himself,   and 

chatted    with    ancient    women   who   were   there   to 

carry  the  wheat  that  their  grandchildren  gleaned. 

The  yellow  fields  glittered  with  stubble  spread 
under  a  bright  sky.  and,  above,  masses  of  broken 
cloud  new,  like  wild  birds,  before  a  furious  wind. 
The  -un  was  in  Libra  once  more,  and  a  forerunner 
of  autumnal  storms  had  already  struck  land  and  sea. 
To-day  a  man  could  not  look  into  the  eye  of  the 
wind,  a  woman  could  barely  stand  against  it;  but 
the  children  enjoyed  such  a  rough  salutation.  They 
shouted  to  each  other  over  the  shear-d  cornfields, 
and  their  little  shapes  were  bent  everywhere  as  they 
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gathered  the  last  of  the  harvest.  Some  elder  maidens 
also  worked  among  them,  and  others,  making  pleasure 
of  it,  talked  with  their  companions  and  gleaned  not 
very  diligently.  Here  and  there  a  lonely  figure 
toiled  in  earnest  for  this  gift  of  bread,  and  gathered 
a  stout  sheaf  before  evening  fell. 

The  wind  made  the  cliff- edge  dangerous,  and 
anxious  mothers  kept  an  e\c  upon  their  venturesome 
little  ones.  But  children  have  a  magical  way  of 
vanishing  from  the  fondest  eye  ;  and  a  child  it  w.is 
that  vanished  now. 

Low  walls  ran  to  the  west  of  Berry  I'ariTi  corn- 
fields, and  under  one  of  them  several  persons  \^  ere 
collected  to  shelter  from  the  riot  of  the  wind.  The 
footpath  along  the  cliff  traversed  this  wall  by  a  rift 
therein,  and  beyond  was  a  strange  place  called  the 
'  Cup,'  where  the  little  track  ran  above  a  deep  and 
hollow  depression  on  the  cliff.  This  slope  met  the 
wind  and  shone,  for  it  was  silver-bright  just  now 
with  countless  calyces  of  the  knapweed.  They 
sparkled  imder  the  .sunshine  and  made  brilliant  the 
sides  of  the  hollow.  On  this  steep  there  throve  also 
little  autumn  squills  and  the  rare  splendour  of  goldi- 
locks. The  place  was  purple  and  gold  with  these 
flowers,  and,  as  a  blossom  will  tempt  in.sccts  to  their 
death  with  insidious  s{)lendours  that  lead  to  a  heart 
from  which  there  is  no  return,  so  now  this  treacherous 
and  beautiful  slope,  slippery  to  the  foot  under  its 
dead  gras.^es  and  scoured  b\-  sudden  fierce  gu,4s  of 
the  wind,  offered  dire  peril  to  .my  small  adventurer 
who  might  descend  upon  it.  The  sides  of  the  Cup 
were  very  steep.  They  broke  off  abruptly  at  a 
precipice  fifty  feet  high,  and  beneath  them  deep 
water  ran  when  the  tide  was  up,  while  many  rocks 
were  revealed  at  the  ebb.  T(j  the  left  of  the 
aperture  ascended  crags  fringe  with  samphire  and 
great  tree  mallows  ;  to  the  right,  abruptly  fell  another 
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and  to-day,  the  furious  wind  and  dazzling,  storm- 
broken  sunshine,  weaving  together  upon  its  face, 
fretted  strange  and  beautiful  patterns  over  it.  Like 
some  silken  fabric  of  blue  all  fire-shotten,  the  bay 
rolled  to  the  cliffs,  and  there  the  heavy  water  leapt  m 
volume,  thundered  among  old  caverns,  and  spouted 
aloft  to  deck  tl.c  ledges  with  feathers  of  foam.  These 
ascended  until  sunshine  set  a  thousand  jewels  glitter- 
ing upon  their  crests,  and  then  they  sank  tumultuous 
down  upon  the  turmoil  beneath. 

The  sea,  in  a  great,  white-capped  welter  of  running 
billows,  fled  before  the  wind,  and  only  a  close-reefed 
sailing  ship  or  two  rolled  up  Ciiannel.  Wide  shadow^ 
of  purple  raced  over  the  green-silver  waters  ;  here 
and  there  sped  solitary  squalls  that  tore  the  heads  off 
the  waves,  lathed  up  their  hollows,  and  then.  ir.  grey 
clouds  of  rain,  hid  the  whole  seething  whirl  that  they 
had  created.  Such  storms  passed  swiftly  and  the 
sky  cleared  again  behind  them. 

Jkneath  the  Cup  an  old  man  worked  in  a  boat 
under  the  cliffs.  He  was  dragging  up  crab-pots  and 
running  some  risk  of  getting  swamped.  I  he  rocks 
overhung  above  him,  and  crying  gulls  circled  about 
them  or  swooped  in  great  curves  round  the  boat. 
The  wind  treated  them  roughl}',  and  rising  from  time 
to  time,  their  grey  breasts  caught  the  shock  of  it 
and  they  slid  away  along  its  planes  and  turned  half 
over  in  air  and  shot  aloft,  then  fought  up  against 
it  again,  or  cheated  it  by  sinking  into  the  partial 
shellcr  of  the  bay. 

Deborah  Major,  her  hu.-.band  and  her  child,  came 
down  after  noon  to  watch  the  gleaners.  Ned  gazed 
somewhat  doubtfully  at  the  generous  masses  of  corn 
he  had  sacrificed  to  Mr.  lloneywill's  tradition;  his 
wife  fell  into  speech  with  a  neighbour,  and  lor  the 
space  of  half  a  minute  she  loosed  the  hand  of  her 
little  girl,  a  baby  nearly  three  years  old  at  this 
time. 
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The   ancient    gammer    now   interested    Ned's   wife 
with  pictures  from  the  past.     fJeborah  laughed  once, 
then  restrained  her  face  to  sadness  while  the  speaker 
told  of  sorrow. 

Death's  dark  hand  already  lifted  over  the  young 
woman  and  the  old  one  ;  but  it  was  the  girl  that  he 
had  come  to  gather.  Deborah  missed  her  baby,  and 
turned  round  just  in  time  to  see  the  child  pass  through 
the  wall  and  trot  round  to  the  other  side,  where  the 
pathway  skirted  the  flowery  slope  beyond.  She 
called  to  Ned,  but  he  was  too  far  off  to  reach  his 
little  one  as  quickly  as  Deborah  herself  might  do 
so.  Therefore  she  started  to  run,  pnd  presently 
stood  on  the  rim  of  the  Cup.  Her  child  was  already 
half-way  down  it.  The  small  thing  looked  up  and 
laughed.  She  was  deliberately  rolling  over  and 
over  among  the  flowers — for  delight  of  rolling,  as 
children  love  to  do. 

The  mother  shrieked,  and  her  husband  heard  and 
came  running ;  but  he  was  too  late,  and  all  that 
he  saw,  when  he  hastened  into  the  Cup,  was 
Deborah's  sunbonnet,  like  a  blue  butterfly,  caught 
and  fluttering  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

She  had  reached  the  precipice  at  the  same  moment 
as  her  child.  She  had  clutched  at  it,  and  gone 
over  with  it. 

Ned  heard  a  man  shout  below,  and  at  risk  of  his 
own  life  went  down  the  cliff  to  the  beach  fifty  yards 
further  on.  A  moment  later,  and  the  boat  came 
up  to  him  with  his  wife  and  child  in  it.  The  baby 
was  screaming ;  but  her  mother  had  entered  eternal 
silence. 

"  They  comed  over  like  two  mortal  birds,  and  me 
not  ten  yards  from  ihe  place  they  failed.  A  bit 
nearer,  and,  Gcxl's  my  Judge!  ihey'd  have  failed  in 
the  boat  a'  d  stove  her  in.  And  the  HI  cheel 
dropped   on    deep    water,  and    I    grabbed    her  in   a 
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wits  may  be  gone  for  ever ;  but  the  little  woman- 
she  corned  on  a  rock  on  her  back,  and  'twas  a  terrible 
cruel  scrunch,  master.  She'm  dead,  poor  lamb, 
without  a  doubt." 

A  life,  colourless  to  all  save  the  man  who  loved 
her,  was  gone  out  ;  a  small  flower  that  few  had 
ever  turned  to  regard  was  broken  off  the  stalk  and 
destroyed.  But  "with  this  uneventful,  unregarded 
existence  there  passed  the  portion  of  another.  Ned 
stood  dazed,  and  many  people  came  crowding  down 
to  the  bay.  When  they  reached  him  he  had  his 
wife  in  his  arms,  and  his  breast  and  chin  were 
bathed  in  her  blood.  ,  ,  ,     , 

This  man  once  believed  that  the  world  had  never 
known  such  joy  as  his;  he  once  had  thought  that 
none  had  ever  felt  such  bliss  ;  and  now  he  supposed 
his  sorrow  the  awfullest  that  had  yet  stricken  man. 
He  cried  out,  as  countless  young  spirits  have  cried 
out  down  the  ages  in  their  hours  of  highest  grief 
and  joy,  nor  knew  that  at  life's  feast  only  the  diners 
change,  not  the  dishes. 
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TllF  blow  that  untimely  chance  had  struck  Ned 
Major  was  the  mure  severe  in  that  his  short  life 
had  been  so  free  of  ini^fortuuc.  At  threc-and- 
twcnty  a  man  is  lu-t  tuned  to  suffer  all  that  man 
can  suffer.  An  a^'c  so  tender  (offers  some  sort  of 
shield  a^fainst  the  full  possibilities  of  human  agony 
that  face  the  adult.  ]5ut  so  much  the  more,  on 
one  side,  was  his  present  woe  auc^mentcd.  He 
Kjokcd  ahead  into  life,  and  felt  that  without  Deborah 
it  must  prove  an  eternity  of  torment.  He  pictured 
perhaps  threescore  years  drag^red  throu^di  without 
her,  and,  not  knowinpj  that  memory  is  the  playthin^^ 
of  time,  believed  he  must  go  mad. 

Tumbledown  Dick,  now  crawling  out  his  fag-end 
of  ruined  days,  gave  \cd  better  advice  than^  any 
other  man. 

They  met,  and  Varwcl!  expressed  grief  and 
showed  it. 

"  Nobody  can  say  anything  ;  nobody  can  do  any- 
thing," he  told  Xed.  "Don't  think  there's  co'n- 
solation  in  this  world,  or  any  other,  for  the  fix 
you're  in.  Man  be  just  as  dumb  and  useless  afore 
\our  plight  as  they  were  afore  your  poor  wife's 
when  she  dropped  over  the  cliff.  But  call  home 
this,  and  I  can  say  it  better  than  some  folk,  since 
I'm  at  death's  door  myself  and  only  waitiu!'-  for 
;;;;;;   il;  ope;;  u.      fvciiieiiiuci'   liuit    us    iiu   great   iiard- 
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sliip  for  the  happy  to  die  like  she  died.  Don't 
trouble  about  her.  She's  all  rii;ht,  and  if  there's 
a  f;ood  time  coming,  she's  there  waiting  ;  and  if 
there's  nought  coming,  then  she's  gone  out  like  a 
candle,  and  with  no  more  feeling.  Whether  or  no, 
the  dead  be  quite  untroubled  ;  so  the  misery's  only 
yours,  and  other  men  have  had  to  go  through  as 
bad  and  worse.  What  you've  got  to  do  is  to  work 
like  hell— work  day  and  night— work  till  nature 
shuts  your  eyes  and  makes  ytai  sleep.  And,  when 
you  waken,  rise  and  work  on.  You're  a  Christian, 
ban't  >-ou  ?  Well,  now's  the  time  to  see  what  tis 
all  worth,  and  what  you  really  believe,  and  what 
you  only  thought  you  believed.  Work — work — 
work,  Ned.  When  a  man's  happy,  then  let  him 
take  a  bit  of  holiday,  and  sec  the  best  life  can  show 
him  ;  and  when  he's  hit  hip  and  thigh  like  you, 
then  let  him  work.  Work  at  anything — work  at 
everything.  Put  yourself  in  the  plough  and  pull 
it,  and  let  the  horse  eat  up  the  hedge.  Work  ;  and 
if  you  can  get  a  pinch  of  peace  out  of  prayer,  then 
pray  too,  and  go  to  sleep  on  j-our  knees  for  weari- 
ness. But  work's  best.  You've  got  to  put  time 
between  >'ou  and  this  trouble,  and  nought  makes 
time  fly  like  work.  That's  one  of  the  good  reasons 
why  I  never  did  none.  An  idle  man's  life  lasts 
twice  as  long  as  a  busy  one's.  You  ax  a  bee  or  a 
butterfly  whose  time  slips  awa\-  the  quickest." 

Dick  talked  and  jested,  and  Ned  suffered  it,  coming 
from  him,  and  felt  the  better  f<.r  hearing  him.  In- 
stinct had  already  driven  the  bereaved  spirit  of  the 
youth  to  toil,  and  toil,  joining  with  time,  presently 
brought  a  new  psychologic  train  of  impressions  and 
revelations  to  Ned. 

Anon,  he  became  sick  to  weariness  and  loathing 
of  work.  He  resented  it,  and  found  himself  in  revolt 
against  it.  For  some  days  he  desisted  and  roamed 
idle  ;  then  his  thoughts  became  as  giants  to  torture 
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him,  and  he  turned  again  to  hard  labour  as  tlie  only 
anodyne.  Thrice  this  happened,  and  with  winter  a 
spirit  of  extreme  restlessness  mastered  him,  so  that 
he  could  not  toil  lon^  at  an)-  one  thin;.^,  but  became 
desultory  and  irre;.;ular.  Then  he  l^und  himself 
hating  the  work  that  he  had  luved,  antl  ^cekinj^ 
labour  of  a  different  character. 

He  .sc[)arated  himself  larj^cl)-  from  his  kind  at  this 
season,  and  tiu'ned  from  his  f.ither  and  his  sifter  to 
Nicholas  Honeywill.  It  was  a  tlumh,  blood  instinct 
that  toc;k  him  to  the  old  farmer.  He  carctl  best 
to  be  with  him,  because  thi^  man  w.is  the  father  of 
Deborah,  and  she  had  won  from  him  some  of  her 
little  ways.  Grotesque!}'  he  glimpsed  her  in  the 
man,  and  won  a  refinement  of  torture  from  accidental 
tritles  that  reminded  him  of  his  wife.  His  love  took 
no  shape  of  fuss  and  pother  about  her  t^rave  ;  he 
kept  away  from  it.  Neither  did  any  cruel  association 
of  ideas  alter  his  affection  for  his  child.  The  little 
thing  suffered  slight  evil  from  her  fall  and  shock  ; 
and  Ned  spent  much  time  with  her,  and  spelled  out 
daily  in  her  face  the  writing  of  her  mother.  But 
she  had  nothing  in  common  with  Deborah,  and 
promised  to  be  cast  in  the  Major  mould  of  character 
and  form. 

His  father's  sturdy  piety  and  faith  made  Ned's 
gorge  rise  for  a  season,  and  he  avoided  John  Major. 
Lydia  was  more  comfort  to  him,  because  she  had 
sorrow  to  bear  of  her  own,  and  the  prosperity  of  her 
husband  was  embittered  for  her,  and  made  of  no 
account.  Her  pride  in  success  and  worldly  advance- 
ment had  perished.  She  was  monogamous  to  the 
core  of  her  heart,  and  she  could  ill  endure  to  be  less 
than  all  to  Samuel.  That  his  conduct  towards  her 
was  always  generous  and  loving,  kind  and  chivalrous, 
did  not  condone  his  native  instincts.  They  made 
them  the  more  trying  to  bear. 
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put  his  own  chaotic  outlook  from  his  mind  and  strove 
with  Brokcnshirc.  But  Samuel  could  not  be  in- 
fluenced in  this  particular,  and  could  not  see  that 
blame  attached  to  him.  He  held  himself  an  admir- 
able husband  and  a  good  father.  Me  contended  that 
every  hard-working  man  had  a  right  to  a  measure 
of  amusement,  and  that  if  his  pleasure  hurt  nobody 
else,  none  had  a  right  to  criticise  it.  To  the  t.bvi(jus 
rcttjrt  that  it  hurt  his  wife,  he  replied  that  her  point 
of  view  alone  wa.s  to  blame,  not  in"s  conduct. 

"  If  I'd  been  a  Turk,  or  one  of  them  Indian  kings, 
I  might  have  had  a  score  of  wives,  and  been  as  well 
thought  upon  as  >ou,"  he  said.  "  And  I  would  have 
had,"  he  added.  "  For  why  ?  because  the  older  I 
live  the  more  I  sec  that  God  A'mighty  never  made 
nothing  so  interesting  as  females.  They  was  the 
last  thing  He  did  make,  and,  as  Tumbledown  Dick 
said, 'twas  natural  they  should  be  His  masterpiece  and 
crowning  bit  of  cleverness." 

Against  this  attitude  the  exhortations  of  Lydia's 
family  beat  in  vain,  and  it  remained  only  to  see 
what  Lydia  herself  would  do  about  it.  As  for  Titus, 
he  refused  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  declared  that 
such  problems  were  quite  outside  his  experience  or 
power  of  criticism. 

The  situation  dragged  on  without  solution.  Lydia 
hoped  against  hcpe  ;  Ned,  having  spoken,  turned  in 
upon  himself  once  more,  and  came  graduilly  to  a 
frame  of  mind  wherein  he  could  regard  con.sciously 
and  deliberately  his  own  emotions  from  week  to 
week.  He  found  that  he  had  good  days  and  bad 
days.  At  times,  such  was  his  agony  and  hopeless 
torment,  he  seemed  to  be  living  again  in  the  hours, 
now  six  months  old,  that  followed  Deborah's  death. 
And  sometimes  tnere  fell  to  him  passages  of  broken 
peace,  wherein  grief  beat  only  intermittent  out  of 
memory,  like  a  seventh  wave  from  the  sea  or  a  minute 
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The   chaivi^c   wioU'^ht    in    hi-;    whole  outlook    ami 
disposition  was  immense;  but  it  could  only   ai)[)ear 
very    ^raduilly.       Whctlicr    a    catastrophe    of    pro- 
found   character   has    power   permanently  to    vitiate 
radical    instincts     aiid    predilections,     is    unknown  ; 
whether    tenific    cx]"  riences    can    alter    disposition  ; 
whether  the  clash  of  harsh  environment  may  change 
human  tempcramc  nts  ami  cast  a  character  into  scjine 
mould  that  shall  be  f-iulurin^^  as  well  as  novel— Ihis^ 
may  be  iloubted  ;  but  for  the  present,  in  the  case  of 
Ned  Major,  his  sentiments  suffered  a  transiliencc  and 
unpheaval  wherein  the  old  pas.ions  were  smothered 
and   sunk   cicep.  tl.J   oUl    prejudices  robbed   of   their 
former  poi'-jnancy.      IIebet;an   to  feel  an  earthquake 
of    the     m'i'nd  ;    he    prcw    more    restless    and     more 
in   sympauiy   with  restless   things      The    solid    land 
no  longer  spoke  to  him  of  its   comfort  and  comeli- 
ness, it'^s  fertilit\-  and   endurance  ;  the  sea  no  longer 
made  him  shudder  as  of  old  before  its  unconquerable 

He  found  himself  staring  out  over  the  water  for 
hours  to'^elher.  To  his  own  conscious  amazement 
he  disccwcred  that  the  thing  he  hated  in  j(;y  was 
hated  n.>  inr.re  now  that  joy  had  winged  away  for 
ever  and  s(.irow  was  hencelurth  his  portion.  Indeed, 
the  sad  iilonc  had  power  to  draw  him  now  ;  human 
<rriefs  w.  re  the  only  matters  that  held  him  ;  the 
harrowed  hearts  or  broken  bodies  of  his  kind  alone 
drew  him  from  the  monotony  of  his  own  wounds 

On  a  day  in  late  winter,  when  as  yet  the  fallow 
was  lifeless  and  the  furrow  brown,  he  looked  out 
over  the  cliffs  and  fancied  that  the  sea  also  was 
stricken  with  grief.  His  gentle  mind,  always  tmgcd 
with  sentimentality,  now,  in  the  days  of  misery 
offered  a  t^t  theatre  for  pathetic  fallacies.  And  he 
wove  them  here,  while  he  stood  and  looked  dowi 
at  the  gre>-  bitterness  of  troubled  waves  driven  b> 
an  east  wind. 
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A  strange  experience  overtook  him  in  that  hour, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  his  wife's  death,  he  set 
out  very  resolutely  to  the  scene  of  it.  He  descended 
the  Cup  ,uid  reached  the  edge  ;  he  retraced  each 
frantic  moment  (jf  the  pa-.t,  and  saw,  in  the  weeping 
eye  of  his  mind,  lier  sunbonnct  caught  fluttering 
aloft  when  she  went  down  to  death. 

Iklow,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  water  lapped  stone 
with  ,1  Identic  susurration.  The  little  waves  cried  of 
helplessness.  Crestfallen  they  crept  back  frcj"  the 
rocks  that  spurned  their  embraces  and  tore  their 
hearts  out.  These  were  the  waves  that  had  saved 
Ueborah's  baby  ;  these  were  the  rocks  that  had  slain 
her.  He  speculated  morbidly  on  the  difference  to 
him  if  Deborah  had  fallen  in  the  deep  water  and 
her  child  upon  the  stone.  She  might  have  bccti 
with  him  now,  and  the  mound  in  the  churchyard 
would  have  been  smaller.  Ag<)ny  gripped  l;im  then, 
and  he  flung  himself,  face  downward,  on  the  clif., 
unseen  save  by  the  sea-birds.  They,  too,  entered 
into  many  a  weary  vigil.  He  remembered  how,  as 
children,  he  and  Deborah  had  pretended  to  be 
their  king  and  queen.  A  thousand,  thousand  times 
they  had  seen  him  and  his  wife  together ;  and 
now  the  gulls  were  watching  him  alone— he  who 
was  never  alone.  Doubtless  they  wondered  where 
the  other  part  of  him  had  gone  to,  and  when  it  would 
come  back  again. 

Then  came  spring,  and  he  found  the  old  songs 
thereof  were  changed.  The  waking  earth  and  the 
wonder  of  it  cried  to  him  in  vain.  His  heart  was 
hard.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  green  veils  of 
growing  corn,  for  they  spoke  of  gleaning  :  he  felt 
poisonous  trickles  of  hardness  and  cruelty  run  with 
his  bio  id.  There  rose  great  trouble  from  the  sea, 
and  tv,  o  boats  had  been  lost  in  the  rage  of  vernal 
equinox.     He  read  the  details,  measured  the  sorrow 
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own.  But  daily  he  looked  on  the  sea  with  deeper 
interest  and  an  altered  spirit.  It  could  strike  back 
as  well  as  suffer  ;  it  was  not  always  conquered  by 
the  cliffs  or  ground  under  the  keels  of  the  ships. 
He  recalled  his  youthful  attitude,  and  wondered 
what  mad  thing  had  overtaken  his  soul  to  change  i' 
so.  Every  day  he  expected  to  waken  and  find  that 
he  hated  the  sea  as  of  yore  ;  but  the  old  fear  and 
detestation  returned  not.  Instead,  he  grew  to  feel 
a  sort  of  kinship  with  it — a  fraternity  of  hunger  and 
unrest,  of  woe  and  secret  yearning  to  strike  back. 

He  told  himself  that  the  sea  might  understand 
him  ;  he  dreamed  that  the  sea  might  even  soothe 
him  out  of  her  own  misery ;  buL  the  prosperous  and 
jocund  earth  neither  knew  nor  cared.  The  wail  of 
the  sea-mew  was  c'oser  to  his  heart  than  the  song 
of  the  lark  or  the  happy  throbbing  of  the  thrush  ; 
the  spume,  that  flew  cliff-high  on  a  March  gale,  held 
more  subtle  consolation  m  its  quivering  torment  than 
the  budding  snow  on  the  blackthorn  or  the  first 
primrose  in  the  lane.  These  things  were  for  ever 
a  part  of  his  precious  one  ;  and,  for  him,  they  were 
indeed  as  doad  as  the  girl  in  her  grave  ;  but  the  sea 
did  not  claim  her,  the  .s^a  had  not  slain  h°r.  It  was 
possible  to  brood  upon  the  water  without  remembering 
Deborah  or  the  natural  things  that  she  had  joyed  in. 

The  man  could  nr,  at  first  credit  his  own  strange 
revulsion  of  soul  in  this  matter,  and  he  hid  it  from 
others.  His  father's  love  of  the  sea  and  Iloney- 
wilTs  hatred  of  it  alike  found  him  impassive  before 
them.  Now  he  neither  differed  from  the  first  nor 
agreed  with  the  second.  He  was  very  silent  at  this 
season,  and  kept  much  alone  with  his  work  in  the 
open  air.  Children  had  more  power  to  please  him 
than  any  adult.  He  sa  Lydia's  family,  and  shared 
liis  father's  special  love  of  the  boy  Johnny. 

There  was  coming  a  day  now,  three  months  hence, 
when    Johnny    would    go    to    sea,   and    John    Major 
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awaited  this  great  event  with  a  fervour  and  anticipa- 
tion as  keen  as  his  grandson's ;  but,  Hke  all  vvho 
loved  Ned,  his  days  had  been  clouded  before  his 
son's  sorrow. 

It  was  a  question  what  Ned  would  do,  and  he 
seemed  incapable  of  deciding.  His  father-in-law 
desired  him  to  stay  at  Berry  Farm  ;  but  he  disliked 
the  thought.  The  sea  now  beckoned  him  to  bide 
within  sight  and  sound  of  it ;  while  other  forces 
drew  him  strongly  off  from  the  stage  of  his  life's 
tragedy. 

So  he  endured,  and  time  hastened  with  him. 
Years  instead  of  months  seemed  to  be  piled  upon 
his  bent  head  uncil  wor  m  declared  that  it  was 
terrible  to  mark  a  youth  cnus  age  under  their  eyes, 
and  men — the  thing  put  before  them— perceived  its 
truih,  and  also  grieved.  As  yet  were  manifest  only 
the  sad  signs  of  his  experience;  the  result  would 
take  longer  to  ripen,  and  longer  to  render  its  account. 

So  life  broke  in  Ned  Major,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  life,  gave  what  was  precious  in  exchange  for  what 
was  also  precious.  To  learn  is  also  to  lose ;  and 
whether  the  thing  gained  is  better  than  the  thing 
lost,  who  shall  declare  for  another?  And  whether 
th"  rapture  of  youth  is  the  true  wine  of  life,  and 
manhood's  grey  awakening  only  the  drejs  of  it,  who 
shall  determine? 


CHAPTER   VI I  [ 


VVlTH  passage  of  time  the  subtle  seeds  sowed  by 
tribulation  in  young  Major's  spirit  began  to  bear  fruit ; 
and  as  he  gathered  up  his  forces  at  the  inevitable 
'-•all  of  life,  he  discovered  that  old  interests  were 
weakened  to  death  and  new  ideas  now  reigned  in 
their  stead.  The  sea  had  delivered  its  first  message 
to  him  without  avail.  His  youthful  soul  loved  the 
land,  and  the  things  that  belonged  to  his  T.i  aer's 
life  repelled  and  even  appalled  him.  But  now,  after 
this  master  blow,  a  new  atmosphere  seemed  to 
envelop  Ned's  spirit,  and  the  earth,  together  with 
the  labours  of  the  earth,  suffered  a  mighty  declension 
in  his  regard.  This  abatement  was  not  gradual,  it 
came  'larshly  and  abruptly  ;  but,  buried  in  his 
agricultural  routine,  week  by  week  and  month  by 
month,  the  young  man  did  not  immediately  perceive 
it.  For  some  time  he  failed  to  realise  so  improbable 
a  revulsion.  Then  he  found  it  out  and  perceived 
thai  it  must  be  reckoned  with.  More  than  once  he 
put  the  claim  aside  as  a  thing  too  fantastic  and 
unreal  to  regard  ;  more  than  once  he  strove  to  slight 
this  strange  metamorphosis  of  every  instinct  and 
passion,  as  some  freak,  bred  of  great  sorrow  and 
destined  surely  to  pass  away  with  flux  of  time.  But 
it  would  not  pass ;  instead  it  gathered  strength,  and 
grew,  and  forced  itself  strenuously  upon  him.  It 
cried  out  of  the  briny  air  and  called  from  the  wave- 
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beat  on  the  cliff ;  it  shook  his  casement  window  when 
the  wind  blew  by  ni_i;ht,  and  by  day,  in  letters  of  fire 
or  foam,  shone  out  upon  the  sunlit  spaces  of  the 
'^ica. 

He  might  ..  )t  thrust  it  away,  nor  did  he  long  wish 
to  do  so.  Since  it  would  not  depart,  he  received  it 
and  accepted  it,  as  of  the  cup  that  he  must  drink. 
He  hearkened  to  the  sea's  second  message,  and  out 
of  his  restless  misery  awakened  a  birth  of  desires 
antagonistic  to  all  that  he  believed  radical  v.-ithin 
him.  The  leading  principle  of  his  being  had 
apparently  perished  with  the  light  of  his  being,  and 
died  when  Deborah  died.  He  made  no  haste,  but 
let  the  new-fledged  spirit  win  its  way.  He  waited 
and  watched  himself,  and  sometimes  the  call  of  the 
water  grew  faint  and  far  off,  and  he  fancied  that  it 
was  dying,  as  green  grief  turned  grey  and  a  measure 
of  fitful  rest  sometimes  brooded  on  his  soul  ;  but 
then,  with  renewed  force,  awoke  the  trumpet  and 
rolled  the  beckoning  wave.  And  with  this  strange 
coaction  of  the  element  that  he  had  once  abhorred, 
there  waned  in  him  his  old  ardour  for  the  soil.  It 
seemed,  when  the  precious  little  piece  of  earth  that 
he  had  loved  was  restored  to  the  Mother,  all  earth 
changed  vitally.  His  broken  soul  found  earth  no 
longer  constant,  and  turned  therefrom  to  the  shifting 
and  unstable  kingdoms  of  the  sea.  They  promised 
nothing,  and  pretended  to  offer  no  sure  foothold  or 
abiding  place  for  man.  The  sea  was  honest ;  the 
earth  had  betrayed  him.  And  his  torn  heart  bent 
steadily  toward  the  misery  of  the  waters  ;  cried  with 
a  newborn  instinct  for  their  companionship ;  trusted 
that  from  them,  in  their  power  and  their  powerless- 
ness,  might  some  patience  and  return  to  peace  be 
won  again. 

He  hesitated  long,  and  it  was  to  Dick  Varwell  that 
he  first  explained  the  transformation  of  his  spirit. 

The   tramp   had   succumbed,  and   was  tronc   into 
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hospital   to   die   there.     He   sent   for    Ned   and  the 
young  man  went  to  see  him. 

"  Times  be  changed  since  we  used  to  sit  on  the 
green  side  and  tell  all  the  wisdom  that  we'd  gathered 
up,"  whispered  fading  Dick.  "  I've  tumbled  down 
for  good  and  all  now,  Ncfl,  and  all  the  king's  hosses 
and  all  Munday's  bottles  won't  set  me  up  again.  I 
shall  only  tumble  down  once  more,  old  chap,  and 
that  is  off  this  here  wonderful  bed  into  my  pit.  The 
luxuries  (  f  this  place  !  I'm  awful  sorry  I  didn't  give 
'cm  a  call  long  ago.  And  the  kind  hearts  here ! 
'Tis  a  most  remarkable  affair,  and,  Lord  knows,  I 
give  'em  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  they  make  nought  of 
it,  and  nobody  appears  to  wish  to  hasten  my  going 
by  an  hour.  There's  a  masterpiece  of  a  nurse  what 
looks  after  me.  A  grand  wife  wasted  is  that 
woman." 

"  I  hope  there's  a  chance  for  you  yet,  Dick,"  said 
Ned. 

"  Not  half  a  chance,  or  I  wouldn't  be  hcic.  They 
don't  deal  in  incurables  as  a  rule,  but  they  be  making 
an  exception  in  my  favour.  I've  promised  1  shan't 
be  long.  But  the  kindness  in  the  world— the  kind- 
ness ami  humanity  that  one  never  knows  be  lurking 
in  it  !  And  I  pay 'cm  \\  ith  laughter.  Anybody  can 
make  a  man  laugh,  but  it  takes  something  to  make 
a  wo  nan.  However,  I've  done  it.  They  are  all  the 
belter  for  a  bit  of  fun,  for  there's  not  much  of  it 
going  on  here;  and  there's  nought  like  seeirg  the 
world  through  strange  spectacles  sometimes." 

Ho  talked  intermittently,  and  wandered  in  his 
speech.  He  sjjoke  of  his  past,  and  uttered  thoughts 
broken  out  from  the  silent  web  of  their  context  in 
his  mind.  Ned  listened,  and  said  little  until  Varwell 
was  weary. 

"  Ah  !  if  we  but  saw  w  hat  the  trawl  sees  !  Why, 
then  our  mouths  would  \  atrr — yes — and  sometimes 
our  hair  would  stand  on  ei.c'.     Awful  thines  on  the 
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floor  of  the  ocean  without  a  doubt — all  the  graveless 
dead,  for  instance.  I  wish  they'd  dump  me  there  to 
join  'em.  A  pleasant  company  of  bones,  Ned.  We'd 
soon  rub  up  a  friendship,  I  promise  you  !  But  in  a 
pit  all  by  oneself?     A  lonely  thought  — eh  ?" 

The  listener  was  interested. 

"  I've  felt  terrible  kind  to  the  sea  again  since  my 
trouble,  Dick." 

"  And  why  for  not  ?  'Tis  the  way  of  nature  to 
fly  from  what  smii  s  it.  The  solid  land's  hit  you  ; 
so  you  turn  from  it  ;  and  the  unsoHd  sea  have  broken 
many  a  widow  and  orphan,  so  they  cuss  it.  'Tis  the 
point  of  view.  Now  I've  got  no  quarrel  with  any  of 
the  elements — not  one.  They've  all  been  good  to 
me  after  their  kind — even  water." 

Presently  he  spoke  again. 

"  No,  by  God  I  and  I  won't  blame  myself  either  ; 
!  won't  be  so  damned  mean  at  the  end  as  to  turn 
round  on  '  Tumbledown  Dick'  and  call  him  my  worst 
enemy.  I've  been  a  worthless,  useless  piece  of  goods  ; 
and  I've  lived  a  blackguard's  life  ;  and  I've  enjoyed 
it  something  wonderful.  Lord !  hozv  I  have  enjoyed 
it !  I  don't  much  want  it  to  com.e  back,  mind  you, 
because  nought  that  tasted  good  once  ever  reaches 
quite  up  to  the  same  flavour  twice  ;  but  if  I  had  to 
go  through  it  all  again,  I'd  wish  for  nothing  better — 
nothing  better  or  more  interesting  or  spicy  in  its 
way.  I'd  even  have  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  just 
the  same.  I  should  miss  'em  and  their  well-meant 
babble — poor,  bumbh  ig,  pudding-headed  things. 
'Twas  part  of  the  fun  of  the  fair — the  Bench  and 
the  mummies  rigged  up  on  it." 

He  stopped,  and  Ned  was  going  to  speak,  but 
found  no  words. 

"  And  now  tl'i  fun  of  the  lair's  over,  and  the  lights 
be  turned  out  lor  me,  and  the  music  done,  and  the 
la  t  pipe  smoked,  Ned,  and  the  last  square  drink 
drunk.      They'll   paint   my  lips   with   brandy   on   a 
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feather  presently— at  the  finish.  A  dying  man  can't 
drink  more  than  a  babby  can.  Tis  a  pity  that,  and 
•seems  about  the  saddest  side  of  death  I  can  picture. 
I  only  quarrel  with  them  on  the  subject  of  liquor 
here.     Soup  !  what's  soup  to  me  ?  " 

_"  I  believe  you've  got  a  lot  of  life  in  you  yet, 
Dick." 

^  Varweli  shook   his   head  and  kept  silence.     Then 
Ned  Major  f^  and  something  to  say. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  if  the  Christian  faith  have  come 
to  mean  more  to  you  of  late.  I  don't  ask  out  of  no 
rude  curiosity,  Richard;  but  'tis  terrible  interesting 
to  learn  how  anything  wears  at  a  great  pinch,  and 
I  was  wondering  how  much  it  had  done  to  help  mo 
through  the  awful  trouble  I've  had;  and  then  I  fell 
to  wondering  if  it  had  catched  hold  of  you  at  all,  now 
you're  on  your  beam  ends." 

"  No  doubt  your  father  was  in  great  form  when 
your  poor  girl  broke  her  back  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  was.  I  think  I  might  have  got  a  deal 
more  consolation  out  of  religion  if  my  dear  father 
had  gone  a  bit  lighter  on  it." 

"'Twas  a  rare  chance  for  Holy  John,  and  I  can 
hear  him  talking.     Parson  have  been  terrible  busy 

at  me  too.     What  with  him  and  the  bluebottles 

But  they  all  mean  well— men  and  flies— and  such 
poor,  brainless  things  can't  be  made  to  understand 
that  you'd  rather  they  kept  away.  No  doubt  your 
parent  thmks  that  'twas  the  loving,  watching  Lord 
took  your  wife  over  the  cliff;  no  doubt  he's  told 
you  'tis  the  same  Almighty  Tarty  makes  my  dear 
friend  Brokenshire  so  large-hearted  over  the  girls  ■ 
and  no  doubt  he  thinks  that  my  days  was  all  planned 
for  me  and  my  luck  arranged  by  the  Old  Gentleman 
he  prays  his  prayers  to.  Perhaps  so  ;  only  I  can't 
see  It.  I  shook  uj  parson  but  yesterday.  I  told  him 
what  I'll  tell  you,  Ned  ;  and  'tis  this:  Christianity  be 
like  Free  Trade— a  very  fine  thint?  if  us  all  olaved 
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at  it  in  earnest  ;  but  as  only  a  handful  do  and  a'l  the 
rest  do  not,  then  you  sec  what  a  mess  of  a  place 
the  world  is,  and  >'ou  find  the  truest  Chi  ti.iiis— 
like  the  truest  Free  Traders — bcin^^  left  farthest  behind 
What  wc  call  Christianity  is  all  i:L,dy  make-believe 
nowadays— all  trying  to  hunt  with  the  hounds  and 
run  with  the  hare.  A  prosperous  Christian  is 
bunkuin,  for  not  one  of  'em  have  any  more  right  to 
be  prosperous  than  Christ  Hissclf  was;  and  if  a 
man's  well  up  in  the  world,  aiul  if  a  nation  be  on 
top,  then  you  may  bet  your  boots  that  'twasn't 
Christianity  put  'cm  there,  but  cash,  or  cannon,  or 
brains,  or  luck— anything  but  the  stark  teaching 
of  the  Lord.  And  if  a  nation  yelps  to  a  God  of 
Battles,  and  bleats  parson's  stuff  and  sings  hymns 
when  it  launches  its  fighting  shijis,  and  gives  God 
the  praise  when  it  cuts  another  nation's  thi-oat,  and 
so  on — then  you  can  swear  that  nation's  fooling 
itself  and  its  people  ;  and  them  that  run  that  nation 
know  it  very  well  too.  Christianity  be  nearly  so 
dead  as  I  am — dead-alive,  you  might  say,  same  as 
me.  They  be  flinging  half  they  did  ought  to  stick 
to  overboard— to  lighten  the  ship;  but,\jo  as  they 
will,  it  can't  float  much  longer.  The  pumps  arc 
choked.  I  told  chaplain  the^e  things,  and  he  said 
'twas  a  pity  I  allowed  myse'f  to  think  in  such  an 
unlawful  manner  at  my  latter  end.  '  Christianity's 
gone,'  I  said  to  him,  '  and  there's  nought  but  imita- 
tions in  the  market ;  and  folk — parsons  included — 
be  so  ignorant  of  the  real  thing  nowadays  that  they 
think  the  imitations  are  genuine.'  He  got  niffy  then, 
and  answered  'twasn't  for  me  to  ai'guc  with  him. 
And  he  hoped  my  eyes  would  be  open  afore  they 
were  shut — poor  >oung  man  I  He  never  had  taken 
a  drop  of  liquor  in  his  life,  and  he  never  had  smoked 
a  shred  of  baccy  ;  and  he  wouldn't  believe  it  when 
I    told    him    I    used    to  puff   my   cigarette   between 
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_"  Lydia's  more  comfort  to  mc  in  a  way  than  father," 
said  Ned,  after  a  pausr. 

"And  Samuel's  more  coinfort  to  mc  than  doctor. 
We  both  run  on  our  own  affairs,  you  and  me,  Ned. 
That's  the  way  with  wretched  men.  All  you  care 
about  for  the  minute  be  dead,  and  all  I  ever  did  care 
about  be  goinpj  to  die  ;  so  tis  natural  that  us  shouM 
both  be  a  bit  down  in  the  mouth.  But  we'll  put  out 
to  sea  together.  I'll  go  with  the  tide,  and  so  will 
you  ;  and  my  voyage  be  tf)  peace  and  silence,  beyond 
thirst  or  hunger  or  warmth  or  laughter  ;  and  yours — 
Lord  knows  where  'twill  take  you.  Into  the  'Jack 
and  Lydia  '  for  a  start,  I  suppose.  What  docs  the 
old  man  .'^ay  ?  " 

"  I've  told  none  yet.  I've  only  hinted  of  the  thing 
to  Lydia.  'Tis  known  that  I  give  up  at  Berry  Farm  ; 
but  my  father  thinks  I'm  going  to  take  another  small 
place  somewhere  ;  and  so  does  Nicholas  Honcywill." 

"  Tell  John  Major  that  you  want  to  go  back  in  his 
boat.  Tell  him  that,  and  then  come  and  tell  me  how 
he  takes  it.  I'd  dearly  like  to  hear  of  the  large  joy 
of  that  man  when  you  break  the  news.  He've  got 
the  real  thing,  he  have— the  right  down,  earthquake 
faith  that  moves  mountains  and — what's  harder — 
men's  hearts.  And  if  you  was  to  do  that  and  go  to 
sea  along  with  him,  'twould  whitewash  God  properly 
—at  any  rate  in  one  man's  eyes.  Not  that  Major 
ever  cDubted  anything  that  happened  wasn't  the  best 
and  properest  that  could  happen.  You  tell  him,  Ned  ; 
and  come  and  tell  me  what  he  says,  for  I'd  like  to 
hear  it." 

Mr.  "Varwell's  conversation  was  cut  short  and  Ned 
departed.  But  he  did  as  Dick  advised,  fc  his  mind 
had  already  determined  upon  the  step,  a; id  during 
the  following  Sunday  young  Major  visited  his  father 
and  declared  the  thing  his  .spirit  yearned  to  do. 

I  suppose  you'll  say  'tis  put  into  me  by  God,  not 
by  drief  and  restless,  hoi^t^les.'       '         "'  ' 
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don't  know  as  to  that.  I  only  know  that  'tis  nearly 
a  year  now  since  my  Deborah  went,  and  I'm  no 
better  than  I  was  the  day  after.  And  somehow,  the 
sight  of  the  sea  be  the  one  thing  that  makes 
me  bear  up  with  my  life,  father ;  and  I've  got 
gradually  to  think  that  the  thing  I  hated  may  be  the 
only  cure  now.  I've  felt  a  strange,  growing  wish  to 
be  out  on  it,  tossed  by  it,  driven  afore  it,  tumbled  and 
stricken  by  it — drowned  by  it  if  need  be.  I  want  to 
go  back.  I  must  go  back — in  your  boat,  if  you'll 
have  it  so  ;  and  if  not,  in  another." 

The  deeps  of  the  older  man  were  shaken,  and  he 
doubted.  His  son  spoke  again  of  the  desires  that 
had  now  dominated  him  ;  and  presently,  from  a 
fleeting  shadow  of  fear  that  this  was  some  mental 
disaster  in  Ned,  the  father  ascended  on  strong 
pinions  of  his  faith  and  believed.  Light  beamed 
upon  him  ;  to  his  eyes  this  thing  appeared  as  a 
wonder  planned  from  creation  by  the  IVIaker  of  earth 
and  sea.  For  Ned  he  mourned  not  at  all.  He  did 
not  waste  a  word  of  commiseration  upon  his  son  ;  he 
did  not  remotely  fathom  the  long-drawn  mental  tor- 
ments from  which  this  negation  of  principles  and  in- 
stincts had  been  born. 

"It  is  the  Lord's  doing !  "  he  cried  ;  "  but  it  is  not 
marvellous  in  my  eyes,  Ned,  because  what  happens 
is  the  seemly,  proper,  planned  thing — always  and 
every  time  ;  and  it  never  can  be  marvellous  to  the 
eye  of  faith.  I  accept  it.  Your  berth  will  be  waiting 
for  you  this  day  month." 

John  Major  was  very  quiet  then.  He  said  little 
more,  and  felt  glad  when  his  son  left  him  ;  but  his 
fervour  reached  a  wonderful  height  in  secret.  For 
long  hours  he  knelt  and  thanked  the  Lord  that  He 
had  remembered  His  servant.  At  no  time  did  he 
spend  a  sigh  upon  Ned.  He  rejoiced  on  his  own 
account,  and  there  was  not  a  corner  in  his  mind  for 
<xii'y  suspii-Iuu  ihal  liic  Lhuig  Lu  happen  cuuiu  be  other 
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than  very  good.  That  this  birth  had  been  torn  from 
a  matrix  of  awful  ill-fortune,  from  bitter  griefs  and 
from  hcartshakiiig  sorrows,  he  did  but  partly  rccog- 
nisc.  He  saw  it,  rather  as  a  deed  predestined  for 
his  son  s  justification  and  eternal  welfare.  Therefore 
he  received  it  with  deep  religious  joy.  He  never 
wondered  why  it  had  come  about  ;  he  only  marvelled 
that  God  was  pleased  so  mightily  to  bless  him  and 
crown  his  white  hairs  with  this  unutterable  boon. 

iMom  John's  standpoint  the  propriety  and  seemli- 
ncss  of  such  a  progression  were  absolute.  William 
Gilberd  called  to  visit  him  during  the  evening  of  this 
day,  and  Mr.  Major  explained  the  inevitable  fitness 
of  Uie  thing  that  Ned  was  doing. 

"  Earth  be  a  haven  to  him  no  more  :  the  sea's  his 
haven  hcnceforrard.  'Twas  always  planned  so  and 
intended  .so,  but  he  couldn't  understand,  and  the 
Lord  was  forced  to  make  it  plain.  All  has  changed 
Uilliam,  and  the  voice  of  the  .^^-a  that  frightened 
his  childhood,  calls  to  his  mantiood  now.  Life  has 
altered  the  meaning  of  earth  and  sea  to  my  Ned 
Spirit  to  spirit  he  comes  back  to  the  water,  because 
hem  grown  restless,  like  the  sea,  and  'tis  the  only 
thing  that  can  give  him  peace,  and  'tis  the  only  thing 
that  his  Maker  ever  meant  to  give  him  peace " 

"Such  affairs  be  a  mystery,  no  doubt;  but  the 
worlds  full  of  'em,  and  the  sea's  fuller  still,"  declared 
Gilberd.  "And  so  Paul  Larkin  will  ha.e  to  find 
a  job  m  another  boat ;  and  that'll  be  a  troublesome 
mystery  to  him,  for  certain,  because  he  thought 
that  he  was  good  for  years  along  with  us" 

T  u^^^'J*''^  "°  P"^^^^  •"  nothing  at  all,"  answered 
John  Major.  "Mystery,  as  you  call  it,  be  only  a 
veil  drawn  between  human  life  and  faith  in  the 
Almighty.  Trust  him  and  the  sky's  always  clear. 
Sometimes  fishing,  us  can't  behold  the  earth  or  sea 
ul??;        '"''",'  but  you'll  find  'tis  often  blue  over- 

Way. 
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"  And  no\  you  and  yciUi  son  and  your  Mandsou 
will  all  be  sailinfj  in  one  bt  at  -a  tiling;  a-  looked  far 
beyon  '  a  ly  \arthly  power  to  bring  about.  Three 
Rcnci      ons  togcth'^r  !     liai  l  that  a  inyslci  y,  John  ?  " 

"  No,  William  ;  a  wonderful  act  of  the  watching, 
loving  God— tl, it's  all.  Nothing  to  His  power,  hut 
amazing  in  our  eyes,  though  it  didn't  ought  to  ama/e 
us.  'Twas  N.ritten  in  the  Book  from  the  first  ;  and 
now  our  lives  have  come  to  that  page,  and  ''is  there, 
turned  over  f  ir  us  to  read." 

"You'll  be  gay  and  proud  about  it,  I  re  '<on.  It 
mi  ins  a  deuce  of  a  lot  to  you?" 

Upon  that  aspect  the  elder  louM  not  speak.  He 
held  up  his  hand  and  shook  his  head,  i  lien  he  put 
his  liand  over  his  -yes,  and  .soon  a  tear  rolled  down 
^rom  under  it. 
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Smoke  from  many  chimneys  reddened  beneath  a 
setting  sun,  and  Brixham  lav,  mcliuvved  to  beauty, 
in  the  roscal  evenin^r  hour.  Boats  were  passinjr  out 
from  the  harbour  on  the  tide.  They  sailed  fiom  the 
deep  shore  shadows,  they  took  the  light  upon  their 
sails  and  glowed  all  russet  and  tawny. 

Ned  Major  came  along  the  quay  with  his  f.iihe-, 
descended  a  flight  of  steps  and  entered  the  dinghy 
that  waited  for  them.  Gilberd  and  the  boy,  Johnny, 
rowed,  and  soon  \ed  found  himself  approaching  the 
'Jack  and  Lydia,'  where  she  tugged  at  her  moorin^^s 
in  the  running  tide.  Seaward  a  fine  trawling  breeze 
blew,  and  sunset  colours  rained  in  red  gold  over  the 
fretted  water. 

Ned  marked  the  old  familiar  names  as  he  came 
agam  among  the  fishing-boats.  Here  were  the 
'Pilgrim'  and  the  'Bread  Winner,'  the  'Provider' 
and  the  'Smiling  Morn,'  the  'Alpha,'  the  'Ocean's 
(jift,  the  'Silver  Spray,'  the  'True  Vi'ie.'  These 
craft  and  the  names  of  them  now  uttered  a  harmony 
upon  one  man's  heart,  and  Ned  appreciated  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  that  had  inspired  their  sponsors. 
1  he  '  Night  Hawk  '  got  to  sea  ten  minutes  before 
them.  She  belonged  to  Trust  and  Mutter  now,  and 
Brokenshire  was  interested  in  her  no  more. 

Then   John  Major  and  his  son  and  his    grandson 
sailed  oi  t  together.     The  old  m.an  foiind  it  haH  to 
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brcc/.c  freshened  at  ni-hlfall  did  the  business  of 


ron^  easterly 
the 


m. 


boat  distract  hi 

Ikrry  Head  died  away  and  land  was  lost  to  si^^ht 
After  dark  tlie  trawl  went  overboard  and   Xcd   lived 


attain   throu/li    the  old 


sensations    and    cxpericncc> 


One  by  one  the  sounds  and  sights  and  smells  came 
back  to  him.  and  came  close.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  more  than  ten  >ears  separated  him  from  his  last 
vo>-ige.  Nothing  uas  altered  but  his  stature  and 
his  soil!.  He  kept  aloof  a  little,  and  neither  his  father 
nor  Gilbcrd  thrust  themselves  upon  him.  Johnny 
had  been  in  tlic  boat  a  month,  and  his  grandfather 
declared  him  equal  to  any  brace  of  ordinary  boys 

Alter  the  trawl  was  shot,  Ned  went  forward  and 
sat  alone,  with  his  spirit  bare  to  the  sea,  that  her  .salt 
sting  might  touch  his  wounds  and  torment  them  to 
healing. 

He  ate  of  the  hot  supper  presently,  and  was 
cheerful  and  content.  He  did  not  fail  to  see  his 
lathers  subdued  exaltation,  and  felt  glad  that  an  old 
man  could  be  so  happy.  Johnny  chattered  and 
e.s.sayed  to  teach  Ned  his  business.  The  youthful 
mind  but  partially  understood  that  his  uncle  had 
worked  ni  the  '  Jack  and  Lydia '  before  he  was  born 
Ihc  trawler  had  shifted  her  winter  sails  when  last 
m  harbour,  and  was  now  under  her  larger  summer 
canvas.     It  needed  some  shortcnin'T. 

John  Major  and  his  son  took  the  morning  watch 
and  after  the  trawl  had  been  drawn  and  shot  again' 

deck  ^"'"^'^  '"  ''^''''  ^''^^'"^  '''"'^  ^'^<^  boy  kept  the 

His  highest  hopes  and  longings  sati:,fied,  the  elder 
tirst  prayed,  then  stretched  upon  his  bunk  and  heaved 
a  great  sigh  that  echoed  the  sigh  of  the  sea  at  his 
car.  Absolute  contentment  was  in  the  sound  of  it. 
He  said  a  few  \vordsJo  Ned,  and  felt  glad  when  his 
^-::    praycu    aiso.      io    be    thus    brought    into    the 
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intimacy  of  the  past— to  see  Ned  upon  his  knees 
beside  him — consummated  the  old  man's  happiness. 
There  was  no  room  in  his  hcrrt  for  one  sad  thought 

He  slept  soon  and  spoke  in  his  sleep.  He  lauj^l.ed 
and  turned,  and  Ned  heard  broken  fragments  from 
the  cxultin;.^  psalm  that  his  father  loved. 

"  '  He  hath  done  marvellous  thin:^s  :  his  right  hand 
and  his  holy  arm  hath  gotten  him  the  victor/.  .  .  . 
Let  the  floods  clap  tluir  hands.  .  .  .  Let  the  sea 
roar.  .  .  .'" 

The  younger  could  not  sleep.  F  Mose,  therefore, 
went  on  deck,  and  told  Johnny  to  turn  in.  The  boy 
at  first  refii  ;ed,  but  quickly  realised  that  here  was 
one  who  must  be  obc}ed.  He  was  ordered  to  go 
below,  and  vanished  in  some  surprise,  for  discipline 
from  his  uncle  he  had  not  expected  or  tasted  until 
now. 

Gilberd  was  at  the  helm,  and  spoke  of  the  weather. 
Ned  mado  some  vague  remark  of  no  purpose,  then 
went  forward  to  watch  the  ghmmer  that  roams  a 
nightly  sea  and  hear  the  mournful  sounds  that  come 
up  therefrom.  Was  this  great  change  in  his  life  to 
do  the  thing  he  hoped?  Would  peace  return  to  him 
presently  as  the  result  of  it?  He  felt  less  certain 
now  tlian  he  had  felt  before  he  overturned  his  life  and 
came  back  to  his  f  ither.  To-night  his  mind  misgave 
him. 

A  great  steamer  passed,  and  the  watcher  kne-.v  that 
perhaps  five  hundred  souls  were  sleeping  on  her. 
Her  wa  h  was  heavier  than  the  running  sea,  and  he 
felt  his  fatiiers  boat  rise  upon  it.  The  steamer  d.-opped 
into  the  darkness  so  suddenly  that  but  for  the  thud 
of  her  pn-pellcrs  and  the  hiss  of  her  wake  she  might 
have  been  thought  to  founder. 

The  man  considered  his  sister  and  her  children  and 
her  troubles.      J'hcn  he  brooded  upon  his  own  child. 

He  felt  the  night's  cold  breath  begin  to  chill  him, 
therefore    he    rose    and    walked    up   and    down    the 
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narrow  deck.     Gilbcrd  thought  that  Ned  had  turned 
fur  coinpanmnsh.p  and  spoke  again. 

ia>^m>    hfe  nou-   you'm  all  in  a   mi.-maze-just  a,. 

"  No,  UilliHm— not  with  the  boat.     It  comes  b  rk 
very  natural  and   clear  to  mc.     Tis   more  Teal    von 
"^^^ht  say,  than-than  a  lot  that's  .-.a'ji  Jd    ."nee 
1  m  only  wondering "  t-t  ^"<.u    since. 

iHs';  sii^^c'';",,!?'' ""'  -f""""^*"-  D'A  died 

•■  I  was  alon-  with  him.    Saw  him  through  it." 
Old  he  say  anythttlg  to  catch  hold  off     Now  an,! 

pus^ui-ShJ^a^erpSd':;;^ 

"  He  said  nought  " 
the''''bo^!l"''  m'^   *"'Jr  "P"'  '""'"■'■•d  and  stood  i„ 

tlK.c  trembled  a  firs,.  („i,u  si.udder  of To-Jrrow.       ' 
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t'titutri  hv  liaztlt.  ■ 


on  ^  l,>„y,  tU.,  LoH,,un  and  AyUshu,y. 
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